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BY COMMON AGREEMENT a foreign language is best 
taught to young children through dialogue-acting and dramatisa- 
tion, pictures, games, and songs. In many places now there is un- 
hesitating acceptance of the view that monotony and joylessness 
are a drag on children’s language-learning, which is sped on its 
way by variety and mirth. 

Faces tend to lengthen as the pupils grow older. There is still 
too widespread an assumption that in teaching older children and 
adults it is necessary to put away childish things: ‘fun is all very 
well in the primary school, but now we must settle down to proper 
work’. Yet adults play games, sing songs, and like pictures, and 
many love to act. Nor do they put less effort into what is called 
play than into what is called work. 

Probably nearly all of us are contented to be more ‘childish’ in a 
foreign language than in our own; or, rather, we do not, in a 
foreign language, find the sort of games and songs, pictures and 
activities, unduly childish which seem in our mother tongue to 
be so. 

Teachers of older pupils are apt to draw too rigid a distinction 
between play and work, and to underestimate the value of play as a 
means of learning and as a stimulus to effort. A spell of teaching 
a primary class might be of help to them, though not necessarily to 
the children. An unfortunate fact is that foreign-language teachers 
in the primary school often receive lower salaries than their 
secondary school colleagues. In view of the skill they need to do 
their work there seems to be no justification for this. 


J. G. Bruton, O.B.E. 


JACK BRUTON’S untimely death (in Tehran, 4 December 
1970) will have saddened colleagues, students, and friends in 
many countries. He joined the British Council in 1943 and worked 
in Colombia, Uruguay, India, Spain, and Iran. His heart was in 
English language teaching, and, typically, he preferred to regard 
his promotions as Representative in Spain, and Representative in 
Iran, and indeed his earlier O.B.E., as the British Council’s and 
his country’s recognition of the importance of ‘ELT’. 

Jack Bruton’s knowledge of Spanish and Spain was exceptional. 
He also spent nine years in India, where his lasting achievement 
was the creation of the Central Institute of English in Hyderabad. 
This required the idea, an intuitive sense of timing, and the ability 
to focus the attention of key men in three large organisations to an 
obviously viable, detailed plan. 

Scores of colleagues and literally thousands of students will 
remember Jack not just for his insight into classroom realities, 
and his gift of clear exposition, but for the personal qualities 
which made so many of them his friends. People tend to attribute 
to others the qualities most typical of themselves: Jack Bruton 
often spoke of the ‘incredible patience’ of this or that colleague 
in getting something just right. But Jack also appreciated 
colleagues and students who let themselves go, played ‘silly’ 
games (with him) at students’ parties, and the like. ‘Be a devil’, 
he would say, and a surprisingly large number of apparently 
sedate persons would respond. His classical music was austere, 
his jazz hot, his Latin American discs raw. In fact, Jack’s equable 
manner and calm style of speaking did not really conceal his 
‘gleam in the eye’ (to borrow another expression), though 
colleagues occasionally missed its sophistication. His demonstra- 
tion teaching, for instance, was comfortingly pedestrian; but with 
just those significant touches which lift pedestrian teaching to a 
new level of efficiency; and the (pedestrian) teachers observing 
him went away, not filled with admiration for a born-teacher’s 


performance, but with the much more useful feeling: ‘I could do 
that myself’, 
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With J. G. Bruton’s passing, English language teaching loses 
yet another of a generation of amateurs who have ‘lovingly’ 
watched over the formation of their ‘professionally trained’ 
successors. H.V.G. 


Ten Years of the Teaching of 
English as a Foreign Language 
W. R. LEE 


IN RECENT DECADES English appears to have been the 
main beneficiary of a growing interest in the acquisition of one 
or more of the main world languages. Other languages too— 
French, German, Russian and Chinese outstandingly—have 
attracted an increasing amount of attention: in parts of the 
world where foreign languages are most studied there has been 
more desire and opportunity than ever before to master a number 
of such media of communication. But English, as a- recent writer 
has pointed out®, is now ‘the principal means of spreading ideas 
and values, the main language of salesmanship for Japan and 
Germany, and the prime language of debate in the United States. 
. . . Sixty per cent of radio programmes and most television 
material is in English. A flood of newspapers, magazines, and 
comics in English covers the bookstalls of the world’s airports. 
Time and The Times reach the ends of the earth. More educational 
material is... available in English than in any other language . . aa 

The response of the English-speaking countries to demands for 
help with English, though it has been far from measuring up to 
these, has steadily grown in scale and has been marked by close 
co-operation within the British Commonwealth and between 
Britain and the U.S.A. The Commonwealth Conference on the 
Teaching of English as a Second Language, held at Makerere 
College, Uganda, in January 1961, proposed that ‘close co- 
operation between Commonwealth countries (as well as with the 
U.S.) should be maintained and increased’ and it recommended 
the establishment of a Commonwealth English Language Informa- 
tion Centre. In December 1960 the first of a series of annual 
meetings of foreign-language-teaching specialists was held in 
London, under the sponsorship of a number of organisations, 

1The article was completed in January 1970. 


*See ‘English as a World Language’, p. 8 of the British Council's Annual 
Report 1968/69. 
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principally the Center for Applied Linguistics (Washington), the 
British Council, and the French Bureau d’Etude et de Liaison 
pour l'Enseignement du Français dans le Monde (now the 
Bureau pour l'Enseignement de la Langue et de la Civilisation 
Françaises a l’Etranger). In subsequent years these round-table 
meetings took place successively in Nijmegen, Besancon, Rome, 
Dublin, Québec, Heidelberg, Tunis, and Dakar (1969), under the 
name International Conference on Second-Language Problems in 
Developing Countries. From the beginning the focus of attention 
was on Asian, African, and Latin American countries. The 
Nijmegen meeting (1962) declared that ‘existing institutions must 
be strengthened, or new ones created, in which advanced training 
and research can be carried out with all the help that modern 
applied linguistics and educational research can give’ and that 
such ‘new institutions should be of university level and should be 
developed until they are fully capable of providing the personnel 
to train . . . the people who will in turn train the teachers needed’. 

By 1962 over 280 specialists and 1,600 teachers were involved in 
the English-teaching activities of five U.S. organisations working 
in this field: the Agency for International Development, the 
Department of Defense, the Department of State, the Peace 
Corps, and the United States Information Agency. Each of these 
bodies has had its own distinctive tasks. AID has assisted school 
systems abroad with the teaching of English and has helped 
foreign specialists to acquire the English they needed for courses 
and projects in English-speaking countries. Overseas it has relied 
chiefly on the language teaching given (in some 72 countries) by 
USIA, also concerned with teacher training and the development 
of teaching materials, The Department of Defense has looked after 
the teaching of English to non-English speaking members of the 
armed forces. The Department of State has co-ordinated the 
TEFL programmes of the other government agencies, run an 
exchange scheme which brings teachers of English to the U.S.A. 
for training, and supervised a testing service. The Peace Corps 
has given many young people their first experience of teaching 
English overseas and is a channel through which many have 
been drawn into teaching as a career. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the British Council has 
remained the principal means of ‘promoting a wider knowledge 
of our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the English language abroad’ (to quote its Royal Charter of 
1940), although to an increasing extent it has found itself co- 
operating with the Ministry of Overseas Development (ODM)! 
and other official agencies. 


1Now replaced by the Overseas Development Agency (ODA). 
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The Council itself operates in a large number of countries. 
In 1968-9 over 100 of its officers were engaged full time in work 
connected with TEFL/TESL, and about 400 teachers recruited 
by the Council were at work overseas in schools, training colleges, 
universities, and institutes, and as advisers to Ministries of 
Education. In 1969 the Council recruited 144 British tutors for 
overseas summer courses and organised ten summer schools in 
Britain for overseas teachers of English. Voluntary Service Over- 
seas (VSO) sent out its first volunteers in 1958, and the U.S. Peace 
Corps about three years later. The number of British volunteers 
is now approximately 1,900 (including about 250 school-leavers), 
of whom about half are in teaching posts and about a quarter 
teaching English, mainly in developing countries. 

The English-teaching and teacher-training projects carried out 
by such agencies have been many and varied. Before the end of the 
fifties the emphasis of the British Council’s work had shifted from 
the direct teaching of English to co-operative work with the 
educational institutions of the ‘receiving’ country. A notable 
example of this was the ‘Snowball’ teacher-training scheme, 
Jaunched in co-operation with the Madras Ministry of Education 
in 1959. One of the fruits of the Second Commonwealth Educa- 
tion Conference, held at Delhi in January 1962, was the Aid to 
Commonwealth English (ACE) Scheme, under which British 
specialists are sent overseas to help train teachers of English and 
advise Commonwealth governments on English-teaching methods. 
Since 1965 the University Grants Commission of India and the 
British Council have jointly organised thirty summer institutes 
for college staff engaged in teaching English at a pre-university or 
first-year university stage, the aims being to improve the parti- 
cipants’ English and teaching methods; and over 5,000 ‘college 
lecturers have taken part in these six-week intensive courses, with 
which American tutors helped in 1966. Close co-operation with 
‘receiving’ countries was also evident in the inquiry made by a 
tripartite (Nigerian-American-British) team into the teaching of 
English in Nigeria; and similar tripartite committees have been 
established in India, Greece, Iran, Japan, the Sudan, Tanzania, 
and Thailand. In East Africa, with the Ford Foundation’s support, 
a four-year study of the problems of language use and teaching 
was begun in 1967, and within this project scholars of several 
nationalities have been brought together. 

Many other examples of such activity might be found. At the 
beginning of the decade AID was giving assistance to some 
18 English-teaching projects in the Far and Middle East and in 
Africa; in 1964 it was instrumental in founding at the American 
University of Beirut a Center for English Language Research and 
Teaching to serve countries of the Middle East and Africa; and in 
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1968 it helped to establish the Southeast Asia Regional English 
Language Centre in the Republic of Singapore, in which Australia, 
New Zealand, and Britain are also interested. 

Overseas development has been linked with the development of 
home resources. Training programmes were established at a 
number of universities and other institutions. By 1962 about 200 
American universities were providing courses in English as a 
foreign language, while some 30 offered teacher-training courses, 
with strong emphasis on linguistics. USAID made use of an 
English-testing programme carried out at the American Language 
Institute of Georgetown University (ALIGU). At this time no 
fewer than 21 universities were engaged in training Peace Corps 
volunteers. A survey of the educational experience of 90,000 
foreign students in the U.S. established that nearly half had found 
their English on arrival insufficient for their studies. The number 
of EFL, TEFL, or applied linguistics courses has steadily increased 
in U.S.A., Britain, and elsewhere during the decade. The booklet 
Academic Courses in Great Britain, 1970/71, published by the 
British Council, lists over 50 institutions where courses ‘relevant 
to the teaching of English as a second language’ are available in 
Britain: of these some eight offer a practical course in TEFL 
which includes an element of teaching practice. In Australia 
graduate teachers from overseas can study TEFL at Sydney 
University, and extensive facilities are available under inter- 
national co-operation programmes such as the Colombo Plan. 
The Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand, also 
provides courses, mainly for S.E. Asian students. 

Recent population movements have increasingly brought 
English as a foreign language home to the English-speaking 
countries; they now find it on their doorsteps. (In the U.S., 
furthermore, there are large numbers of children who speak 
American Indian languages at home.) With somewhat differing 
attitudes towards integration, both the U.S. and Britain have been 
obliged to take measures to ensure that immigrant children can 
cope with an English-medium education. Curriculum materials 
based on a study of ways in which Puerto Rican immigrants 


ork City, where teacher- 
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was taken, mainly to improve the English of Spanish-speaking 
children. In 1968 the Bureau of Indian Affairs collaborated with 
the Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, in efforts to 
improve the English of American Indians. 

Similar action was taken in Britain, where in some areas the 
majority of children attending some schools were non-English- 
speaking. In 1966 a survey of problems of teaching English to 
immigrant children was sponsored by the Schools Council, and a 
centre for the production of teaching materials was subsequently 
set up at the Institute of Education, University of Leeds. This has 
already produced an introductory English course (Scope) for 
immigrant children. The University of Birmingham is pursuing a 
study project on the teaching of West Indian children. Several 
local education authorities run centres at which immigrant 
children receive intensive instruction in English for at least part 
of the time; broadly speaking, however, the policy is one of 
maximum integration with the rest of the school, even where 
special English classes are provided. 

The establishment of associations of teachers of English as a 
foreign language bears witness to a growth of professional 
awareness. Teachers of English for Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL), founded in 1966, has since held annual conventions in 
the U.S. and by 1969 had a membership of about 1,500. Like the 
International Association of Teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language (IATEFL), founded early in 1967, it admits teachers of 
any nationality. The latter association now has a membership of 
about 1,100, mainly outside Britain, and since 1968 has been 
affiliated to the Fédération Internationale des Professeurs de 
Langues Vivantes (FIPLV) as its international English section. 
Its annual conferences have so far been held in London, although 
it has plans also to hold conferences abroad. 

Associations of linguists and of ‘applied linguists’ continued 
to multiply, among them the British Association of Applied 
Linguists (BAAL), inaugurated in 1967 and affiliated to the 
Association Internationale de Linguistique Appliquée (AILA). At 
the Second International Congress of Applied Linguistics (Cam- 
bridge 1969), organised by these two bodies, several papers on 
language-teaching topics were read. 

Numerous journals have also made their bow, often as the 
organs of EFL teachers’ associations. Among the more substantial 
ones English Language Teaching (launched in 1945) has been 
enlarged and is no longer published by the British Council, 
though produced ‘in association’ with it. Language Learning 
(Michigan), has broadened its scope. TESOL issues a quarterly 
journal and a Newsletter and IATEFL a Newsletter which includes 
summaries of the papers given at its annual conference. The 
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International Review of Applied Linguistics, published in Germany, 
first appeared in 1963. English Teaching Newsletter, sponsored by 
USIA, has been replaced by English-Teaching Forum. English- 
Teaching Abstracts, a quarterly review first issued by the British 
Council’s English Teaching Information Centre (ETIC)—itself an 
outcome of the Makerere Conference in July 1961—has been 
succeeded by Language-Teaching Abstracts, a quarterly compiled 
by ETIC and the Centre for Information on Language Teaching 
(CILT). 

ETIC and CILT are also jointly responsible for the Language- 
Teaching Bibliography and for a language-teaching reference 
library. The former, published in 1968, lists (with notes) over 700 
selected books on the theory and practice of foreign-language 
teaching. The latter contains not only about 22,000 volumes but 
also much unpublished material on English teaching throughout 
the world. It receives regularly over 350 periodicals, and there is a 
reference collection of audio-visual and recorded material, facilities 
for listening and viewing being provided. 

Bibliographies on TEFL are published from time to time by the 
Centre for Applied Linguistics, Washington, and in 1968 the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) was set up by 
the U.S. Office of Education to collect, process, and disseminate 
information on educational literature, including that on TEFL. 
From 1970 its central files will be accessible anywhere in the U.S. 
by means of telecommunication equipment. 

In the space of ten years, technical advances have of course 
been considerable. A greater range of tape- recorders and of 
language-laboratory equipment is now available. There has been 
experiment with chalkboard surfaces and chalkboard substitutes 
such as magnetboard. Technical development has perhaps stimu- 
lated invention in teaching procedures. But there is still a shortage 
of good wall-pictures and of specially prepared filmstrips, though 
a promising start has been made with TV programmes and 
language-teaching films. 

For use in teacher training, for example, there have been the 
B.B.C.’s and British Council's ‘Speaking English’ and ‘View and 
Teach’ series, and for direct teaching of English two 39-programme 
series entitled ‘Walter and Connie’ and ‘Walter and Connie 
Reporting’, as well as a course for near-beginners, ‘Slim John’. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation put out from 1961-2 a 
TV series of 81 lessons in English for non-English-speaking 
people. The Voice of America Produced 26 short radio pro- 
grammes on ‘Time and Tune in English’ and the USIA two 
TV series for overseas use, “Let’s Speak English’ and ‘Adven- 
tures in English’, Co-operation between the U.S. and 
Britain was again evident in the B.B.C./VOA talks on Ameri- 
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can and British English by A. Marckwardt and R. Quirk. 

The B.B.C.’s English by Radio service has continued to expand, 
and is now responsible for more than 230 fifteen-minute trans- 
missions a week, covering various aspects of English and catering 
for various levels of proficiency. Courses for particular linguistic 
or geographical areas have been scheduled. Recorded ‘English by 
Radio’ programmes are lent to radio stations in more than 80 
countries, and 25 gramophone courses, with textbooks, are 
distributed and sold. The B.B.C. also continues to enlarge its 
‘Listen and Teach’ radio series, prepared chiefly for African and 
Asian teachers of English. 

“Tt would be an exaggeration to say that a perpetual avalanche of 
helpful books descends upon the struggling EFL learner, for in 
some parts of the world books by native English-speaking 
specialists are by no means easy to obtain, nor are all users’ needs 
adequately met. Nevertheless there has been a steadily increasing 
production of textbook courses, books of exercises and drills, 
simplified and simply written readers, books on the English 
language itself, and books about language-teaching method. 
Much that is fresh and original as well as sound is buried away 
in practical handbooks. Progress in the study of English itself 
continues to be reflected to some extent in grammars and similar 
manuals. It would be over-cautious to mention no titles at all 
simply because a short list is bound to be very arbitrary. Let us 
therefore notice a few books (published between 1960 and 1970) 
which most TEFL specialists would probably include among those 
which have influenced them: Mackey’s Language Teaching 
Analysis (1965), The Linguistic Sciences and Language Teaching 
(1964) by Halliday, McIntosh and Strevens, Gleason’s Linguistics 
and English Grammar (1963), Hornby’s The Teaching of Structural 
Words and Sentence Patterns (completed in 1966), Lado’s Language 
Teaching (1964), Chomsky’s Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (1965). 
One must add H. E. Palmer’s The Principles of Language Study, 
reprinted in 1964, after an interval of 43 years. And recently L. G. 
Kelly in his 25 Centuries of Language Teaching has reminded us 
of the need to be suspicious of such terms as ‘modern’ when used 
of Janguage-teaching theories. 

Nobody will of course think that the lamp of enterprise burns 
only in official quarters, and that all outside is the relative darkness 
of confusion. On the contrary, it is still often the privately run 
concern and the individual which give a lead. There has been 
money (at times) in the teaching of English as a foreign language, 
but although the doubtful diploma and the unprincipled college 
have by no means disappeared, the adult student 1s increasingly 
able to check on the claims of teaching institutions by seeking 
evidence of official recognition and of examination results. 
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Reputable examinations themselves have had considerable in- 
fluence here: in particular, the Michigan Certificate of Proficiency, 
and the Cambridge Lower Certificate and Certificate of Proficiency 
in English, all of which have registered a larger entry year by year 
(the total entry for these two Cambridge examinations in 1968 
being nearly 52,000, over 52 per cent of it overseas). New examina- 
tions for teachers include (in Britain) the Royal Society of Arts 
Certificate in the Teaching of English as a Second or Foreign 
Language (from 1966) and the Trinity College of Music Teacher’s 
Licentiate Diploma in English as a Second Language (from 1968). 
Among recently established examinations in English are the Oral 
Examination of the Association of Recognised English Language 
Schools (in Britain)—this is taken in a language laboratory—and 
the Spoken English series of Trinity College (in which the syntactic 
material to be mastered by each grade is specified). A battery of 
tests for assessing skills in English, produced at Birmingham 
University, is in use by the British Council. In the U.S. a National 
Council on the Testing of English as a Foreign Language was set 
up in 1962, and two years later, in association with the Center for 
Applied Linguistics, this had produced a test which about 35,000 
foreign students wishing to study in the U.S. took in 1967-8 in 
support of their applications. 

Massive financial aid has been granted to a variety of TEFL 
projects by private foundations, in particular the Ford Founda- 
tion, and British universities have been among the beneficiaries. 
Publishing apart, private enterprise has otherwise been apparent 
mainly in the organisation of schools to teach adults English. In 
Britain a minority of schools (some 48 in 1969) have sought 
inspection and are recognised as efficient by the Department of 
Education and Science. Several of the British private schools 
teaching English are also active overseas. 

Research, usually based on university institutions, has concerned 
itself with a variety of topics. The Linguistics Association of 
Great Britain now circulates an annual register of British and 
other research in progress. A register of current research is also 
kept by CILT and ETIC, and in 1968-9 CILT conducted on behalf 
of the Council of Europe a survey of current investigations into 
spoken language. In the U.S. registers are kept by the Center for 
Applied Linguistics and other institutions. There has perhaps 
been a tendency for research to give the needs of the teacher less 
than their due and for the teacher to ignore research. The Inter- 
national Conference on Second Language Problems held in 
Heidelberg, 1967, declared: ‘The conference hopes for a tightening 
of the bonds between research organisations on the one hand and 
national and international associations of teachers of second 
languages (such as the FIPLV) on the other, with the aim of 
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facilitating the transition from the research level to that of the 
daily teaching situation’. 

Linguistics and linguistic speculation sometimes appear remote 
from the classroom teacher’s daily concerns, and ‘applied 
linguistics’ a body of doctrine tending to underestimate factors 
the language-teacher feels to be important. Yet the influence 
exerted by linguistics on language-teaching theory and practice 
is beyond doubt. The view that language-teaching theory should 
be wholly derived from linguistic theory has at times encouraged a 
certain blindness towards non-linguistic factors, and those who 
have taken this view have undoubtedly suffered more than most 
from the dethronement of behaviorism as a theory ruling the 
approach to foreign-language teaching. And if, here and there, the 
baby is now being thrown out with the bathwater, it can only be 
because linguistic theory is often given rather too much weight. 
Repetition and habit formation cannot be abandoned because 
certain misguided people took language to be a ‘habit structure’. 
Is is from direct experience of our own language learning and 
language teaching that we know how essential repetition is. Nor 
do we need to consult a linguist or a psychologist to know that 
over-repetition gives rise to a kind of nausea, so that the learner- 
victim tends to reject what he is fed. 

Perceptible in the last few years has been a certain movement, 
both by those committed to a revolt against Skinnerism and by 
those whom behaviorism leaves indifferent, away from ‘pattern 
practice’ ad nauseam, away indeed from any drills considered to 
be ‘mechanical’, and towards language-teaching procedures in 
which more regard is paid to meaning and communication. This 
movement has been prompted as much by an understanding of the 
importance of activation—a realisation that meaning and interest 
are closely allied and deeply sway the pupils’ attitudes—as by any 
theory of the nature of language itself. 

Transformational-generative grammar, which since the late 
fifties has struck certain parts of the world with hot-gospelling 
force, has in some measure had an opposite effect, tending at 
first to bring back (in a linguistically more respectable guise) the 
‘mechanical’ conver sion exercise, and to turn attention away from 
the situational use of syntactical forms and towards their formal 
features and relationships. Certain misapplications of early TG 
theory received temporary support. Yet TG grammar, like some 
other schools and aspects of linguistics, has some application to 
language teaching, since it helps to clarify the course-writer’s and 
the teacher’s ideas of the language, and their beliefs as to what there 
is to teach. Linguistics has been making a valuable contribution in 
this way throughout the decade. In Britain, a strong influence has 
been exerted by J. R. Firth, partly through his former students, 
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on the development of linguistic thought and on the teaching of 
linguistics at university level. With its emphasis on ‘context of 
situation’ and sociolinguistic factors, and also with its prosodic 
approach to phonological statement, Firthian linguistics may have 
indirectly influenced the teaching of foreign languages too. 

Contrastive studies have multiplied duririg the past ten years 
—one has in mind, for example, the Contrastive Structure series 
edited by Charles Ferguson and such enterprises as the Yugoslav 
Serbocroatian-English Project—and we have as a consequence a 
much better idea of the causes of certain English-learning errors. 
At the same time it has steadily become more obvious that com- 
parisons of languages are only partial and that total comparison 
would be a very difficult if not impossible task, since allowance 
has to be made for the cross-cultural implications of a complex 
range of situational uses of linguistic features. Furthermore, study 
of interference with the acquisition of the foreign language coming 
from those parts of it already learnt has so far been somewhat 
neglected in contrastive studies, the usual focus of which has been 
on interference from the mother tongue. 

The success with which nearly all of us acquire our mother 
tongue has for long prompted the question: Can one learn a 
foreign language in a similar way? Chomskyan linguistics, 
speculating on first-language acquisition, has re-opened this 
question, and some linguists have posited a ‘language acquisition 
device’ peculiar to man. The argument has been advanced that 
because the young first-language learner is exposed to a wide 
range of unsimplified linguistic usage and yet wins through, it 
might therefore be advantageous to drop the step-by-step graded 
foreign-language course. But we do not know with any certainty 
which factors in the first-language-learner’s environment are 
language-advancing and which are language-delaying. Neverthe- 
less the discussion has reawakened interest in certain basic 
assumptions of foreign-language-course planning. 

In more and more countries, and not in the Atlantic world or 
in Western Europe alone, growing interest in the learning of 
foreign languages has encouraged an earlier start. Parents demand 
English or some other language for their children of primary- 
school age, and where the public authorities are not ready to 
provide it private or other fee-taking institutions often will. 
The best age at which to begin is a question increasingly 
considered. 

The tendency over the last ten years has probably, on the whole, 
been away from the learning of English as if it existed almost in a 
vacuum and towards the involvement of the pupil in appropriate 
experience, with which the use of English is associated. The 
language is then seen both as a tool and as a medium of com- 
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munication. It is dangerous to generalise on this point, when the 
needs and attitudes of learners are so various; but the view has 
come to be fairly generally accepted that, whatever the overall 
language-learning situation, school-age beginners are entitled to 
an all-round basic course and that specialisation of language skills 
is appropriate only at a vocational or immediately pre-vocational 
stage. 

Tt would be an exaggeration to say that everything in language- 
teaching theory is still in dispute, but certainly there are many 
problems that remain unsolved. High on the list is the problem of 
teacher-training programmes and of how trainers of trainers 
(those stratospheric beings) can retain contact, if they ever had it, 
with the everyday teaching situation—indeed, the problem not only 
of what training is needed but of who is qualified to give it, and of 
the balance of different kinds of work in the training programme. 
Other unsolved problems include those of the interrelationship of 
the language skills (for instance, is oral activity desirable to train 
proficiency in reading?), of the best order in which to teach the 
main syntactic features of English in varying circumstances, of the 
connection between drills and ability to use the language in ‘situa- 
tions’, of artificiality and naturalness (need the language-learning 
situations of the classroom resemble those of ‘real life’?), of the 
role of the language laboratory at various levels of proficiency, of 
the introduction of literature (when? what? why?), of how to 
measure different kinds of proficiency in language, and what to 
concentrate on in pronunciation teaching (‘sounds’? stress and 
rhythm? intonation?) if maximum intelligibility is the main goal. 
Such problems, and many others, are still constantly under 
discussion. 

Much has obviously taken place in TEFL during the last decade. 
The foreground of the scene is filled with activity, and there is much 
to be seen. Yet it is what the teacher achieves in the classroom 
that matters, and this is imperfectly reflected in what is publicly 
on show. One cannot claim, therefore, to have given a picture 
which is at all complete. Teachers have a way of by-passing 
official statement and of ignoring precept and fashion; but this does 
not necessarily mean they are doing no better than before, or that 
the old and the new elements in their teaching are inexpertly mixed. 


Note. A fuller account of the contribution of the USA in this field (up to 1966) 
will be found in The Linguistic Reporter, Vol. 9, No. 5, October 1967—A. H. 
Marckwardt, ‘Teaching English as a Foreign Language: A Survey of the 
Past Decade’. 
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I. MORRIS 


TRANSFORMATIONALANALYSISas presented here is 
strictly a method for dealing with particular types of utterances. 
It is applicable only where reference can be made to underlying 
structures. In effect, it is a qualified application of the trans- 
formational theory, adapted to meet a specific purpose. While it 
does not, then, require a completely fresh approach to analysis, 
it does call for the reconsideration of a traditional preconception. 

It is commonly assumed that all grammatical statements 
respond effectively to an initial division into two main parts, 
described variously as subject and predicate or as noun phrase 
and verb group. In the light of transformational theories, it can 
now be claimed that this indiscriminate treatment unnecessarily 
complicates the issue of sentence analysis. 

A close examination of certain types of sentence will show that 
these ought not to be analysed directly on bipartite lines but 
should rather be appraised as derived structures requiring to be 
initially traced to their underlying structures. This treatment will 
be found to be effective both in obviating semantic considerations 
and, more particularly, in marking distinctions obscured by a 
common superficial structure. For illustration, we may take the 


following types, which are represented by given utterances and 
formally described. 


Type 1 
Formula: NP ——— Vpas — Inf.Phr. 
(a) 


1. They are allowed to go their own way}, 
2. Employers will be encouraged to release their men. . .? 


3. She was seen to slam the door in his face and he to press the bell and she 
to open the door again, 
(b) 


The plane is reported to have caught fire’. 


Articulate words were argued to be the most useful kind of signs’, 
Robert was thought by his sisters to Possess a taste for making money*, 


pe 


Maurice Baring: English Essays of Today, p. 9. 

*John Cole: Encounter, July 1963, p. 62. 

*Muriel Spark: The Ballad of Peckham Rye, p. 5. 

*The Evening News’, 16.5.57, p. 1. 

šAlan Gardiner: Speech and Language, p. 103. 
‘Anthony Powell: Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant, p. 62. 


When the main verb is 


passive, the sentence is now Presumed to 
relate by transformation 


al rules to a different-level sentence with 
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an active verb. The transformation from one level to the other is 
simply rendered where the subject of the active verb and the 
object of the passive verb are identical (e.g. Tom hit Jack ——+ 
Jack was hit by Tom), the respective formulas for the basic and 
derived structures thus being: 


Active: NPI Vact — NP2 
Passive: © NP2 ——— Vpas — (by NP1) 


This simple transformational rule, however, is not of general 
application. It does not inevitably apply where NP2 is other than 
a noun or pronoun as headword. This can be seen when the 
underlying sentences for the given utterances are traced with the 
verb as key-word, thus: 


@) 
1. (NP1) allows them to go their own way. 
2. (NP1) will encourage employers to release their men. 
3. (NPI) saw her slam the door in his face and [saw] him press the bell and 
[saw] her open the door again. 


At this level NP2 is here revealed as a closely related sequence of 
(pro) noun and infinitive (them to go). In the transformed passive 
sentence only part of NP2 appears in subject position, (they). 


(b) 


1. (NP1) reports that the plane has caught fire. 
2. (NP!) argued that articulate words were (are) the most useful kind of 


signs. 
3. Robert's sisters thought that he possessed a taste for making money, 


Here the application of the general rule would not lead at all to 
the given utterances but would produce a passive sentence of the 
following type: That the plane caught fire is reported, or more 
conventionally: Jt is reported that the plane caught fire. 

Obviously the structure of the given utterances must be 
accounted for on other lines, as will be indicated later. 

We may next consider a different type of sentence also 
employing a passive verb: 


Type 2 


1. Zeal has always been frowned upon?. 
2. They are not interfered with’. 
3. The divorces were much talked of among friends. 


1Nancy Mitford: ‘Encounter’, Sept. 1955, p. 11. 
2Maurice Baring: English Essays of Today, p. 8. 
‘Evelyn Waugh: Brideshead Revisited, p. 222. 
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The underlying sentences resolve the incongruity of an in- 
transitive verb used in the passive, and clearly indicate the 
prepositional function of the particles: 


1. (NP1) has always frowned upon zeal. 
2. (NPI) does not interfere with them. 
3. Our friends talked much of [about] the divorces. 


The formulas for the related sentence types are thus: 

Active: NPI ——— Vact — prep + NP2 
Passive: NP2 ——— Vpas -+ prep. 

The effectiveness of referring to a possible underlying structure 
is further illustrated by the following type of sentence, where the 
verb group comprises be with an adjective and a following 
infinitive. 


Type 3 
Formula: NP — Vpas + NP 
(a) 
We had been given a large suite of rooms}. 
He . . . was accorded a state funeral?, 
. It wasn’t done justice by the reviewers?, 
(b) 


win 


1. She is called Mrs Muspratt, 
2. He was elected Member of Parliament for Leeds', 


Structurally, the two sets of examples are alike, but analysis by 
transformation reveals their distinctive sentence types. 

By transforming the verb from passive to active, we arrive at 
the following reconstructed sentences: 


(a) 
1. (NP) had given a large suite of rooms to us. 
2. (NP) awarded a state funeral to him. 
3. Reviewers did not do justice to it. 
(b) 
1. (NP) calls her Mrs Muspratt. 
2. (NP) elected him Member of Parliament for Leeds. 


The respective basic formulas are thus different: 


(a) NPI —— Vact +. NP2 (to NP) 
(b) NPI —— Vact + NP2 + NP3 


By reverse transformation only (b) would produce the given 


utterances. For the first example of (a), NP2 in subject position 
n, 


*Evelyn Waugh: Brideshead Revisited, p. 176. 
“A. J. P. Taylor: ‘The Observer’, 17.5.70, p. 30. 
3John Gross: ‘The Observer’, 21.3.65, p. 2. 
Evelyn Waugh: Brideshead Revisited, p. 211. 


‘Example from Jespersen: Essentials of English Grammar, p. 1222, 
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would give the following sentence: A large suite of rooms had been 
given to us. 

It must be inferred, then, that the given utterances of (a) do not 
derive directly from a basic sentence with the optional appended 
phrase. 

For direct derivation there must be an underlying sentence 
which does not include a preposition in the formula. This can 
be found for the first example in the following sentence: (NP) had 
given us a large suite of rooms. 

This sentence is itself a transformation of the basic sentence, 
effected by incorporating the noun phrase (without fo) and fixing 
it as the first of two noun phrases following the transitive verb. 

This initial transformation virtually converts the basic 3a 
formula into a 3b formula, viz., 

(a) NP1 —— Vact + NP2 (to NP) 
(b) NP1 —— Vact + NP2 + NP3 

In the fixed order of nominals there is now a formal NP2 which 
is transformable as the formal subject of the sentence with the 
verb in the passive. 

There are thus two underlying sentences for the 3a type, but 
only one leads back directly to the given utterances. 

(Whether conventionally warranted or not, the utterance it 
wasn’t done justice by the reviewers can derive only from the 
underlying sentence without fo.) 


Type 4 


Formula: NP ——— Vbe — Adj — IP 
(a) 
I shan’t be sorry to come home’. 


France is reluctant to assist us”. 
Bagehot was never content to utter common thoughts*. 


ppp 


(b) 
That argument was hard to answer‘. 


Machines are easy to come by’. i 
His various accounts of the relation between judgement and purpose are 


impossible to bring into consistency’. 


ppr 


A close examination of the utterances in (a) reveals the following 
features: 


1Anthony Powell: Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant, p. 97. 
?Angus Wilson: Encounter’, Jan. 1963, p. 63. 

3R, H. S. Crossman: ‘Encounter’, May 1963, p. 43. 
‘James Norris: ‘Encounter’, May 1963, p. 5. 

Anthony Powell: A Question of Upbringing, p. 152. 
"John Passmore: A Hundred Years of Philosophy, p. 346. 
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1. The latent subject of the infinitive is the given subject of the 
main verb: 
I to come 
France to assist 
Bagehot to utter 
2. The adjective can be attributed to the noun with or without 
the additional phrase: 
I shan’t be sorry 
France is reluctant 
Bagehot was never content 
3. The infinitive may be either transitive or intransitive: 


to assist us ae 
transitive 

to utter common thoughts 

to come home intransitive 


4. The infinitive (if transitive) may be closely followed by an 
object: 
to assist us 
to utter common thoughts 


None of these features, however, applies to the utterances in 
(b). There, all the infinitives are transitive, yet they are not, and 
cannot be, followed by a nominal as object. Nevertheless they 
require an included object, which can be only the nominal in 
subject position. If this were shifted to the post-infinitive position, 
the sentence would then need to be reconstructed with a fresh 
subject, and for this only the infinitive phrase could qualify, e.g. 

To answer that question was hard, or it was hard to answer that 
argument. 

There is thus a simple test for discriminating between the two 
sets of utterances, which are structurally alike. If the infinitive is 
closely followed by a nominal, or permits the addition of one, it 
belongs to type 3a; otherwise it must be considered as a derived 
sentence which needs to be traced to its basic structure. 


cf. Type 3a: He is eager to please [others] 
Type 3b: He is easy to please [ 2] 


Approached on descriptive lines, a significant linguistic feature 
emerges. The ‘generation’ of certain utterances can best be 
accounted for by the speaker’s or writer’s initial choice of topic as 
subject and the consequent need to complete the utterance by 
Conscious or intuitive reference to the underlying sentence. The 
extremely wide range of subject adoption is now a characteristic 
feature of English. Using only the given utterances as data, we 
may demonstrate the flexibility of sentence structure by tracing 
the source of the nominal phrase in subject position before the 
main verb and marking its function in the basic sentence: 
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Type la — subject of infinitive: 
c.g. allow them to go 
they are allowed... 
Type 1b —— subject of a verb in a nominal clause complement: e.g. reports 
that the plane has caught fire 
the plane has been reported . . . 
Type 2 object of a preposition: 
e.g. has frowned upon zeal 
Zeal has been frowned upon. 
Type 3a — the added nominal prefixed to the object of the verb: E.g. (They) 
had given us a large suite of rooms. 
We had been given a large suite of rooms. 
Type 4 —— object of an infinitive: 
It was hard to answer that argument 
That argument was hard... 


In none of these types is the subject the possible transformed 
object of the main verb. Here it is only reference to the whole 
underlying structure that can establish the relation of the subject 
and the main verb. This is most glaringly illustrated by the 
following additional examples: 


1. I was decided not to have T.B. either’. 
(It was decided that I did not have T.B. either). 

2. Lexplained that Uncle Giles was known for being impossible to keep in 
order’. 
(I explained that it was known that it was impossible to keep Uncle Giles 


in order.) g 
3. ... it was my impression that I was intended to hear’, 


(. . . it was intended that I (should) hear.) 


For the descriptive grammarian it is of primary interest to 
account for all utterances encountered. Confronted with sentences 
such as these, he may be content to trace the source of their 
composition and to record them as instances of sentence ‘genera- 
tion’ by extended application of a normally restricted grammatical 
device. 
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ONE OF THE PURPOSES of language instruction is to 
teach the student to express himself effectively. Nevertheless, there 
is, to the best of my knowledge, very little formal instruction in 
style (which is directly concerned with effective expression) either 
at school or at university level. One objection to teaching style is 
that it is an art and, as such, cannot be taught. Yet other arts, such 
as music and painting, are taught; and if these can be taught, so 
can style. 

Our age is obsessed with the more scientific aspects of language 
study, and more and more grammar and linguistics is being taught 
at all levels. But it must not be forgotten that grammar is concerned 
primarily with the forms of the language, and not with the effective 
use of language. A knowledge of grammar, however thorough, will 
not by itself enable a student to write or speak well. Style and 
grammar are separate, though related, disciplines. 

In this paper I propose to consider a single aspect of style— 
clarity. To ensure a maximum of clarity, the writer would do well 
to pay attention to the following points: 

1. Syntactic relations; 

2. Notional relations and patterns of thought; 

3. Lexical ambiguity; 

4. Simplicity and economy of language; 

5. Concrete illustration of abstract ideas. 


= 


. Syntactic relations 


Syntactic relations must be clearly signalled. This would appear 
to be a matter of grammar rather than of style. In fact, it belongs 
to both. Grammar gives us general guiding principles, but these 
must be adapted to meet the needs of each particular case. The 
rules of syntax are not absolute; and it is the element of discretion 
in the application of the rules that constitutes the stylistic element 
in syntax. For example, one rule of syntax requires us to avoid 
placing single adverbs or adverbial groups between the verb and 
its direct object. 

The following examples will show, however, that the rule is not 
an inflexible one, and that words and word groups of all kinds 


may, and sometimes must, be placed between the verb and its 
direct object: 
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1. Lying in bed, in the darkness, in my tiny corner of the enormous human 
warren of the tenements, I could hear, with uncanny precision, every 
sound which came up from the courtyard below (C. Isherwood)*. 


2. I found myself trying to account for the flavour of reality in his impossible 
reminiscences, by supposing that they did in some way suggest, present, 
convey—IJ hardly know which word to use—experiences it was otherwise 
impossible to tell (H. G. Wells)’. 


3. I have spoken ‘of language which communicates precisely thoughts and 
emotions’; I have spent a good deal of time in trying to elucidate some of 
the various forms that emotions and thoughts may take in the author’s 
mind: and I have left without investigation, as though it were the most 
ordinary occurrence in the world, this activity of ‘precise communication’ 
(J. Middleton Murry)*. 


Most grammar books warn against the use of the unattached, 
or wrongly attached, participle. Yet this is used, and by the best 
writers, where the notional subject of the participle is easily 
identified by meaning. Jespersen* gives examples of the use of the 
unattached participle by leading English writers from Marlow to 
Dickens. I give below some modern examples: 


4. His position gave him a rare political importance, enjoying the respect of 
black nationalists and white settlers (‘The Observer’). 


5. Drinking together, with no pain now except the discomfort of lying in one 
position, the boys lighting a fire, its shadow jumping on the tents, he could 
feel the return of acquiescence in this life of pleasant surrender 


(E. Hemingway)’. 


Properly used, the unattached (or even the wrongly attached) 
participle is a useful stylistic device making for compactness and 
flexibility of expression. 

Again, there are no rigid rules governing the use of anaphoric 
words such as pronouns and demonstrative adjectives. The only 
requirement is that their reference should be clear. Whether or not 
this is so, it is for the writer to decide in each case. In the following 
two examples, while the reference of the italicised anaphoric word 
in Ex. 6 is reasonably clear, it is, I feel, not so in Ex. 7: 


6. There is, outside the purely formal realm, no obligation to obey the actual 
State. Our obedience is, and can only be a function of our judgement on 


its performance (H. Laski). 


1Goodbye to Berlin (London, 1945), p. 121. 

2The Door in the Wall, from English Literature of the 20th Century (Tel-Aviv, 
1952), p. 9. 

‘The Problem of Style (Oxford, 1960), pp. 65-6. 

“4 Modern English Grammar (London, 1961), Part IV, pp. 407-9. 
London, 8.2.63, p. 30, col. 6. 

The Snows of Kilimanjaro, from First Fortynine Stories (London, 1962), p. 63. 
"The State in Theory and Practice (London, 1935), p. 80. 
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7. It is said that the individual is powerless, and that he wastes his energy by 
acting on his judgement. But there are at least two answers to this view. A 
moral obligation is not less compelling because it may end in failure. To 
adopt that canon of effort is to accept the view that Justice is the will of 
the stronger—a doctrine against which, as I have pointed out, the whole 
history of humanity is a protest (ibid.)'. 


Clarity, in syntactic relations as in other aspects of language, 
is not an absolute quality. There are only degrees of clarity or the 
lack of it, and the writer has to decide, in each case, whether what 
he has written will be clear to the kind of reader he is writing for. 
Syntactic ambiguity (like other forms of ambiguity) usually arises 
from the writer’s failure to appreciate the point of view of the 
reader, whose only guide to the writer’s thought is the printed 
word. The following examples illustrate this point: 


8. But she was so much changed, was so much more beautiful, so much more 
womanly, in all things winning admiration had made such wonderful 
advance, that I seemed to have made none (C. Dickens)*, 


As the sentence stands, there is some ambiguity about the 
syntactic function of ‘winning admiration’. To make it immedi- 
ately clear that it is part of the prepositional group ‘in all things 
winning admiration’, the sentence may be rewritten as follows: 


But she was so much changed, was so much more beautiful, so much 
more womanly, and had, in all things winning admiration, made such 
wonderful advance that I seemed to have made none. 


9. Violent blasts of rain had accompanied these rages of wind, and the 
day just closedasI sat down to read had been the worst of all (C, Dickens)’. 


In the above there is some ambiguity about the syntactic function 
of ‘closed’, To make it immediately clear that it is functioning not 


as the predicate but as an ad ljectival adjunct of ‘the day’, we could 
punctuate as follows: 


-.. and the day just closed, as I sat down to read, had been the worst of all. 


The writer tends to ‘hear’ the sentence as he writes it, forgetting 
that the syntactic signals of speech are absent in the written version. 


Both Dickens’s sentences (Nos. 8, 9) would be perfectly clear if 
read aloud with the correct intonation. 


Ibid., p. 83. 


*Great Expectations (Pocket Library, N.Y., 1956), xxix, 225. 
"Ibid., xxix, 301. 
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The following is a further example of syntactic ambiguity: 


10. In general grammatical theory and method it is the second period of 
mediaeval grammatical scholarship, from the 12th Century to the 
Renaissance, that is the most productive and significant. The principal 
cause of the changes in such studies during the period, which covered 
that of the great scholastic philosophers, was the rediscovery by the 
learned world of the time of Greek literature, particularly the writings of 
Aristotle and the other philosophers of antiquity (R. H. Robins)’. 


In the above, the syntactic function of the prepositional group ‘of 
the time’ (italicised) is not immediately clear. The simplest way to 
show that it forms part of the group ‘by the learned world of the 
time’ is to place it in brackets, as follows: 


. was the rediscovery (by the learned world of the time) of Greek 
literature, particularly the writings of Aristotle and other philosophers of 
antiquity. 


Another solution would be to omit the group ‘by the learned 
world of the time’, which adds little to the meaning of the sentence. 
This would have the advantage of making the sentence less 
cumbrous. 


11. I felt sure at the end of three days and as the result of mere closer attention, 
that I had not been practised upon by the servants nor made the object of 
any ‘games’. Of whatever it was that I knew nothing was known around me 
(H. James}. 


The ambiguity of the italicised sentence in the above may be 
resolved by placing a comma after ‘knew’. This will make it 
clear that ‘nothing’ is the subject of ‘was known’ and not the 


object of ‘knew’. 


2. Notional relations and patterns on thought 

A sentence consists of single words as well as word-groups of 
varying length and complexity. These must be so arranged as to 
bring out their relation to each other. 


12. The Cabinet reshuffle in Jordan and the U.S. announcement that more 
arms would be made available to King Hussein to strengthen his army 
may have coincided purely by chance (Jerusalem Post}. 


The separateness of the two events (the Cabinet reshuffle, and the 
U.S. announcement), which is the main point of the above 
Sentence, is blurred: 
ee 

„Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory (London, 1951), p. 74. 

{The Turn of the Screw (N.Y., 1954), iv, 30. 

Jerusalem, 21/12/66, p. 1, col. 1. 
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(a) by placing them side by side with only a linking ‘and’ 
between; 

(b) by making the second subject (‘the U.S. announcement... 
his army’) so Jong and complex that by the time we come to the 
end of it we have forgotten the first subject (‘the Cabinet reshuffle 
in Jordan’). 

The sentence may be improved by omitting ‘to strengthen his 
army’ (which adds little to the sense) and rearranging as follows: 


The Cabinet reshuffle in Jordan may have coincided purely by chance 


with the U.S. announcement that more arms would be made available to 
King Hussein. 


13. Michael Holman, 21, president of the Students’ Union at the University 


College of Rhodesia, was found not guilty in Salisbury one day last week 
of contempt of court (‘Times Literary Supplement’). 


The phrase ‘in Salisbury one day last week’ is badly placed, coming 
between ‘guilty’ and ‘of contempt of court’, which are closely 
connected units. For greater clarity rearrange as follows: 


In Salisbury one day last week, Michael Holman, 21, president of the 
Students’ Union at the University College of Rhodesia, was found not 
guilty of contempt of court. 


A multiplicity of modifiers, such as we have in example 13, 
will tend to create stylistic and even syntactic problems. One way 
of solving the problem is, as I have done with example 13, to 
distribute the modifiers. This is well illustrated by the following 
examples: 


14. Tall, lean, poorly clad, with long yellow moustaches drooping over his yellow 
mouth, Mr Fuchs, a man of many tongues, of an age and provenance equally 
elusive, was widely known, in urban and intellectual circles, in Italy and 
elsewhere (Eugenio Montali)*. 


15. Wittingly or unwittingly, the author stamps his work with uniqueness 
through an imaginative selection of problems and personages (L. Lowenthal)’. 


So far, I have considered the arrangement of words and word 
groups within the sentence. In the larger context of the paragraph 
and the essay it is important to establish a clearly discernible 
pattern of thought. Consider the following: 


16. Of the two primary causes of civilisation, the fertility of the soil is the 
one which in the ancient world exercised the most influence. But in 


1London, 18/8/67, p. 278. 
2Origin (Osaka, January 1964), p. 53. 
8Literature and the Image of Man (London, 1959), p. 219. 
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European civilisation, the other great cause, that is to say, climate, has 
been the most powerful; and this, as we have seen, produces an effect 
partly on the capacity of the labourer for work, partly on the regularity or 
irregularity of his habits (Buckle)*. 


The above passage would be much improved by a more symme- 
trical patterning, as follows: 


Of the two primary causes of civilisation—fertility of the soil and a 
stimulating climate—it is the former that exercised most influence in the 
ancient world, while in Europe the latter has been most powerful. Climate, 
as we have seen, produces an effect both on the capacity of the labourer 
for work and on the regularity or irregularity of his habits. 


Consider, too, the following: 


17. Rabbi Cohen’s poll also revealed a predictable difference in theological 
orientation. 74% of the town Jews believed in a supernatural, omnipotent 
God who hears prayers and controls destinies. The traditional view on the 


campus was accepted by only 8% of the men and 15% of the women 
(Jerusalem Post)’. 


The above passage is from an article entitled ‘Town and Campus 
Jew’. In order to bring out the contrast inherent in the title, the 
third sentence should begin as follows: ‘On the campus, this 
traditional view .. .’. 

Lend this section with an example of a well organised sentence. 


18. Decent people never do it until they have quite lost their heads; and 
when they have lost their heads they are as likely as not to burn the wrong 
houses and tear the wrong man to pieces (B. Shaw)’. 


The clause pattern of the above sentence is: 
Main clause—subordinate clause 
Subordinate clause—Main clause 

This arrangement has the following virtues: 

(a) it accords with the notional pattern of the sentence (the 
close notional link between the two subordinate clauses requires 
that they be placed side by side); 

(b) it provides for variety of structure; ; 

(c) it gives due emphasis to the clause ‘they are as likely as not 


...to pieces’. 


3. Lexical ambiguity ; . 
The referent of each word should be immediately clear and 


unambiguous. 


14 New Guide to Précis Writing, ed. R. W. Jepson (London, 1960), pp. 89-90. 
"Jerusalem, 11/12/66, p. 3. 
°A Prose Anthology (London, 1959), p. 220. 
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19. It is almost certain that before the meeting on board the Tiger, and during 
the conference, there was some yielding on both sides. There could have 
been no conference without it. And on both sides there was misgiving 
coupled with resentment in consequence. Mr Wilson was suspected of 
preparing to ‘sell out’ to the Smith regime, and Mr Smith caused = 
apprehension among his supporters by vague reference to a gradua 
approach to majority rule, which they abhorred. But the result has shown 
that the gap between Britain and her renegade colony, to all intents and 
purposes, remains as wide as ever (Jerusalem Post). 


In the above, the phrase ‘both sides’ has two different referents. 
It refers, in the first instance, to the two ministers; and in the 
second instance, to the people of their respective countries. The 
ambiguity is resolved only in the third sentence of the passage, 
and understanding is consequently delayed. 


20. The justification for a university is that it preserves the connection between 
knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting the young and the old in the 
imaginative consideration of learning. The university imparts information, 
but it imparts it imaginatively. At least, this is the function which it 
should perform for society. A university which fails in this respect has 
no reason for existence. This atmosphere of excitement, arising from 
imaginative consideration, transforms knowledge. A fact is no longer a 
bare fact: it is vested with all its possibilities. It is no longer a burden on 
the memory (A. N. Whitehead)’. 


On first reading the above, the reader tends to assume that the 
italicised words have different referents. A second reading reveals 
that these words have in fact a single referent: the writer is 
contrasting acquired knowledge with the imaginative considera- 
tion of that knowledge. He is probably using different words to 
avoid monotony. But a way must be found of avoiding monotony 
without complicating the sense. For ‘learning’ we may substitute 
‘that which has been learnt’, for ‘information’ we may substitute 
‘knowledge’. 

Lexical ambiguity is only a part of the general problem of 
ambiguity, and ambiguity may be due to what is unstated as much 
as to what is s‘ated. A writer, of course, may choose to be deli- 
berately ambiguous. But that would be a legitimate ambiguity. 


4. Simplicity and economy of language 
I use the term ‘simplicity’ as opposed to ‘complexity’; and 


‘economy of language’ as opposed to ‘redundancy and circum- 
locution’. 


I should like to make it clear, at the outset, that ‘simplicity’ and 
‘economy of language’ are not absolute virtues. The individuality 
of the writer is another factor to be considered. To rewrite, for 
example, the novels of Henry James in the style of E. Hemingway 

Jerusalem, 6/12/66, p. 1. 

°The Aims of Education and Other Essays (London, 1962), pp. 138-9. 
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would be not merely to alter their outward form but to destroy 
their essential character. 

Moreover, an apparently circumlocutory expression may 
convey an important difference of meaning from a more concise 
paraphrase of it; and what appears to be redundant may be 
necessary for purposes of clarification, emphasis, or balance. Or 
it may have some other justification. Moreover, excessive economy 
of language can be as much of a hindrance to clarity as excessive 
verbosity. 

The purpose of the stylist must be to strike a just balance 
between simplicity and economy of language on the one hand, 
and complexity, redundancy, and circumlocution on the other, 
taking into consideration other factors relevant to style, such as 
appropriateness, individuality, variety, etc. 

While in this paper we are mainly concerned with clarity of 
expression—and simplicity and economy of language, properly 
used, are an aid to clarity—yet we must not divorce any one 
element of style (in this case, clarity) from other elements of style, 
For practical purposes, we may isolate the various elements of 
style, but we must not consider them in isolation. 

We propose, therefore, here as in other sections of this paper, to 
consider ‘simplicity’ and ‘economy of language’ not in general 
terms but in particular contexts, choosing for our material real and 
not fictitious examples. 

Lack of clarity under this head may be due to any one or more 
of the following causes: 

(i) too much has been crammed into a single sentence; 

(ii) the grammatical structure is too complex; 

(iii) the language is circuitous. 

The following may serve as an example of (i): 


21. Like the Third Estate, the study of the language, in most conventional 
university departments of language and literature is, in a real sense, 
everything, in that all else really depends upon it, while in another, and 
equally ‘real’ sense it is almost nothing if we judge its importance by the 
number of teaching hours usually devoted to it, as compared to literature 
and philology, and by the attention which it has received, at university 
level, as a subject of research (F. G. Healey)*. 


Though the sentence is well constructed, in the sense that the 
syntactic relations are clear, there is too much in it and the main 
point is blurred, the wood is not seen for the trees. I would suggest 
rewriting as follows, omitting the italicised portion: 


Like the Third Estate, the study of language, in most conventional 

university departments of language and literature is, in a real sense, 

everything, while in another and equally ‘real’ sense, it is almost nothing. 
‘Foreign Language Teaching in the Universities (Manchester, 1967), p. 204. 
2 
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It is everything in that all else really depends upon it; it is almost nothing 
if we judge its importance by the number of teaching hours usually 
devoted to it and by the attention it has received as a subject of research. 


The following may served as an example of (ii): 


22. Professor Hugh Trevor Roper has complained that a passage in a letter 
from Herr Rolf Hochhuth which we published on 8 December implied 
that he knew from information acquired as a wartime Intelligence Officer 
that General Sikorski was assassinated and that he deliberately and 
dishonestly selected certain facts and concealed others in order to deceive 
and mislead the public into believing that Sikorski was killed by accident 
(The Observer). 


The grammatical pattern is complex, and the writer has taken no 
trouble to aid the reader in determining the function of the five 
‘that’ clauses; their function may be easily grasped if the sentence 
is rewritten as follows: 


Professor Hugh Trevor Roper has complained that a passage in a letter 
from Herr Rolf Hochhuth which we published on 8 December implied 
two things; first, that Herr Hochhuth knew from information acquired as 
a wartime Intelligence Officer that General Sikorski was assassinated; 
and secondly, that he deliberately and dishonestly selected certain facts 
and concealed others in order to deceive and mislead the public into 
believing that Sikorski was killed by accident. 


The following may serve as an example of (iii): 


23. ...it becomes evident that the agency of climate, which gives man wealth 
by stimulating his labour, is more favourable to his ultimate progress than 
the agency of soil, which likewise gives him wealth, but which does so, not 
by exciting his energies, but by virtue of a mere physical relation between 
the character of the soil and the quantity or value of the produce that it almost 
spontaneously affords (Buckle)*. 


The italicised section of the above sentence appears more profound 
than it is. It may be quite simply paraphrased as follows: 


. . . by virtue of the natural productivity of the soil. 


„In the following, complexity of structure is aggravated by 
circuitous expression: 


24. And anyone whose feelings are genuine, though but of the average 
strength,—if he be not diverted by uncongenial thoughts or occupations from 
the indulgence of them, and if he acquire by culture, as all persons may, the 
faculty of delineating them correctly—has it in his power to be a poet, so 


far as a life passed in writing unquestionable poetry may be considered to 
confer that title (J. S. Mill)*. 


1London, 5/1/69, p. 6, col. 6. 
24 New Guide to Précis Writing, ed. R. W. Jepson (op. cit. 91 
%English Critical Essays, ed. E. D. Jones a 1916), ae 
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The sentence may be improved by rewriting as follows: 


And anyone whose feelings are genuine, though but of average strength— 
if he cultivate his feelings and learns to express them—has it in his power 
to be a poet. 


The following examples may serve to illustrate how careful 
patterning and the avoidance of circuitous expression can make a 
sentence clear despite its notional complexity. 


25. ‘The endeavour of the human mind to enjoy the blessedness of actual 
communion with the highest,’ which is Pringle Pattison’s widely accepted 
definition of mysticism, I prefer not to use because it is ambiguous 
(H. Ellis). 


26. A football match was in progress in a field adjoining the churchyard, and 
I wondered, as I stood by the grave, if, were I the schoolmaster, I would 
stop the game just for a few minutes during which a body was committed 
to the earth; and I decided that I would not (E. V. Lucas)*. 


The use of phrases (or word-groups) of various kinds as substi- 
tutes for clauses is a common device for avoiding cumbrousness 
and complexity. The participle phrase is particularly useful in this 
respect. 


27. She stopped, choking with sobs, and, overcome by emotion, flung herself 
face downwards on the bed, sobbing in the quilt (J. Joyce). 


The author of ‘English Prose Style’ writes: ‘It might seem to the 
novice that to introduce as many words as have a bearing on the 
subject must necessarily enlighten it. But meaning is an arrow 
that reaches its mark when least encumbered by feathers,” 


Paradoxically, the desire to be completely explicit can be 
detrimental to intelligibility. The following was written by a 
distinguished linguist and brilliant stylist: 


28. The following definition of ‘subject’ and ‘predicate’ will be found roughly 
adequate: Whenever a sentence or other set of words can be divided into 
two parts of which the one part is felt to convey something as in course of 
being said about the thing meant by the other part, the former is called 
the predicate, and the latter the subject (Sir Alan Gardiner)’. 


Legal documents are notorious for their excessive complexity 
and cumbrousness. So much so, that instead of being completely 


1The Dance of Life (London, 1929), p. 183, footnote. 

2The Book of English Essays (Pelican A99, London, 1951), p. 240. 
3The Dead, Six Great Modern Short Novels (N.Y., 1954), p. 54. 
‘Herbert Read and Sons (London, 1928), p. 16. 

"The Theory of Speech and Language (London, 1951), p. 268. 
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clear and unambiguous, as they aim to be, they are often almost 
unintelligible. There is a limit to the amount of information that 
can be compressed into a single sentence. 


5. Concrete illustration of abstract ideas : 

George Orwell, in his essay ‘Politics and the English Language’ 
complains that ‘the whole tendency of modern prose is away from 
concreteness’. N 

The following is an example of modern abstract writing: 


29. Fourthly, there is the problem of ‘intensive’ as opposed to ‘extensive’ 
definition which comes to a head with the use of the terms ‘denote’ and 
‘connote’. In Chapter IX the artificiality of these distinctions will be 
urged. Here it is only necessary to point out that two symbols may be said 
to have the same connotation when they symbolise the same reference. 
An intensive or connotative definition will be one which involves no 
change in those characters of a referent in virtue of which it forms a 
context with its original sign. In an extensive definition there may be 
such a change. In other words when we define intensively we keep to the 
same sign-situation for definiendum and definiens, when we define 
extensively this may be changed (Ogden and Richards)’. 


In the above passage, ‘connotation’ and ‘denotation’ are defined, 
and redefined, and again defined—and each time in abstract 
terms. The authors would have been kinder to the reader if, 
instead of piling abstraction upon abstraction, they had explained 
the terms by means of a single concrete example. 

The following is yet another example of an abstract statement 
(italicised) that calls for concrete illustration (the example below 
is a continuation of Ex. 20 given earlier in this paper). 


30. Imagination is not to be divorced fr 


om the facts: it is a way of illuminating 
the facts. It works by eliciting the ee 


i general principles which ly to the 
facts, as they exist, and then by an Al in 


acts, 1 c intellectual survey of alternative possi- 
bilities which are consistent with those principles (A. N. Whitehead)’. 


I give below a passage from Bertrand Russell, which owes its 
clarity to the fact that the writer illustrates the abstract idea by 
means of concrete examples (italicised): 


31. Man differs from animals in many ways. One of these is that he is willing 
to engage in activities that are unpleasant in themselves, because they are 
means to ends he desires. Animals do things that, from the point of view 
of the biologist, seem to be labour for a purpose: birds build nests, and 
beavers build dams. But they do these things from instinct, because they 
have an impulse to do them, and not because they perceive that they are 
useful (B. Russell)’. 


14 Collection of Essays (N.Y., 1954), p. 170. 

*The Meaning of Meaning (London, 1960), pp. 111-12. 

®The Aims of Education and Other Essays (op. cit.), p. 139. 
‘Authority and the Individual (Beacon Paperback, N.Y., 1960), p. 37. 
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The use of concrete examples to illustrate abstract ideas is a 
characteristic feature of popular scientific writing. Writers who 
cater for a more learned audience would do well to make greater 
use of this device. Concrete illustration, besides making the 
writer’s thought clearer to the reader, also serves to make the 
thought clearer to the writer himself. 

I have, in this paper, dealt with a single aspect of style. But I 
believe that all other aspects of style can be studied in the same 
way, that is, by reducing the problem of style, as far as possible, 
to its concrete elements, and by a careful study and analysis of 
both good and bad prose. This method is calculated to develop the 
students’ sensitivity to language and at the same time to provide 
him with some guiding principles. 


(N.B. The author wishes to express his thanks to Mr J. Adler and to his 
colleagues for their valuable comments on the original article.) 


How Well Can Our Students Speak ? 
(Language Laboratory Testing) 


A. E. DEYES 


University of Deusto, Bilbao, Spain 


AFTERAN EIGHT-WEEK intensive course with elementary 
students I wished to test their listening and speaking ability. This 
could have been done by means of an ‘interview’ but I rejected this 
method for two reasons: firstly, in such tests subjective impressions 
and memory affect the results; and secondly, I wished to give the 
same test to all the students, so that the results could be compared. 
These requirements gave rise to a series of experimental tests (of 
which the main aim was to test the student’s ability to use the 
language) in the language laboratory. 

The first test had three parts: 

1. A ‘minimal pair’ test of sound segments. 

2. Story reproduction. 

3. Conversation. 


The first section required the students to use six pairs of words, 
each containing contrastive sounds, in sentences of their own. 
The students were told ‘Give a sentence using the word feel and 
another sentence using the word fill’. 

The story-reproduction section was a dialogue familiar to the 
students. The aim was to test stress and intonation, by asking the 
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students to reproduce the dialogue with the help of pictures. The 
instructions were as follows: ‘I shall show you six pictures, one 
after the other, and with each picture I shall tell you what one of 
the people in the picture is saying. I shall then show you each 
picture again and you must give the whole of the conversation 
which you think could go with that picture. l f 

Inthe conversation exercise the students answered thirty questions 
about their country, their work, and so on. After each question 
they were given a signal telling them how much time they had 
to answer. The aim was to test their comprehension and use of 
structures in a ‘natural’ situation. 

In all three sections the language was limited to this graded 
vocabulary of the course. 

The administration of the test revealed a number of linguistic 


and organisational failings. This first test underlined a number 
of ‘don’ts’. 


Linguistic observations 


The first section was invalid—it did not measure what it was 
supposed to measure. The aim was to test production of the 
contrasting sounds, but the instructions were phrased in such a 
way that the sounds also had to be recognised. If the sounds had 
not been properly distinguished when given over the microphone, 
production was naturally impaired. 

In the reproduction section, recall of the story itself (it was a 
familiar one) and of the key sentences given during the first show- 
ing could also affect the validity of this test. Furthermore, although 
the key sentences were in the form of dialogue, many of the 
students narrated the events of the story and this naturally limited 
the range of intonation patterns used. The answers were of such 
varied length that the ambitious students tended to be penalised 
more than the reticent. 

In section three the same problem arose, in spite of the signal, 
which was largely ignored by the students in their enthusiasm to 
give the answer, or not to forget the question! 


Marking the test 


The first section was marked objectively; the sound produced 
was either right or wrong; and as has already been shown, the 
final score was not a true indication of the student’s ability to 
produce the sounds in question. 


For the intonation section the score- 


sheet was divided up as 
follows: 
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Student X 
ee 
No. of tone 

groups in No. of 

student’s correct tones 

response 
Picture one 4 
Picture two 3 1 
etc. 
Totals 24 8 33% 


eee it 

Section three was a very difficult section to mark because of the 
amount of time required and the larger number of linguistic 
elements being tested. W. F. Mackey’s ‘speed accuracy’ chart was 
used? but this proved a lengthy process. 

As an objective, reliable, valid test of oral production it was 
clear that this test was unsatisfactory. A test of the separate 
elements of the language alongside a test of these elements com- 
bined and used freely in a conversation or descriptive exercise was 
clearly necessary. 

The second experimental test, therefore, tested auditory com- 
prehension, recognition of sound segments, production of sound 
segments, intonation, and structures before testing the combined 
speaking-skills in a reproduction exercise. 

In the first section a short passage was read to the students 
twice and they were asked ten questions about it. In the sound- 
recognition test the students were given a printed sheet of twenty 
sentences—ten pairs of contrasting words inserted and under- 
lined in otherwise identical sentences®. The following instructions 
were given: ‘Tick the sentence which you think is the same as the 
sentence you hear.’ 

To test production of the sound segments the students were 
told: ‘You will be given the number of a sentence. Make up a 
sentence using the word underlined in that sentence.’ This exercise 
thus eliminated any mimicry factor in production, and also tested 
their ability to produce the word in a speech context rather than 
reading it from the page. ; : 

Language-laboratory structure-drills formed the basis of the 
section testing structures. In this case the instructions were: 
“You'll be given a model question and answer using a certain 
grammatical structure. Listen to the model, then answer the 
question you are given in the same way.’ Twenty-five different 
Structural items were tested by twenty-five questions of this type. 
“WW. F. Mackey: Language Teaching Analysis, Longmans 1965, p. 414. 


*See R. Lado: Language Testing, Longmans 1961, Chap. 7, for discussion 
of various types of minimal pair exercises. 
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In the intonation section six pictures with a dialogue alongside 
them were projected on a screen (but the pictures were not shown 
separately as in test one). The students were simply asked to read 
ene a elements had been tested separately, the sixth 
section tested the ‘free’ use of all these elements combined. The 
dialogue alongside the six pictures was covered up and the 
students were asked to retell the story. The time difficulty which 
had arisen in the reproduction exercise of test one was eliminated 
here, as this exercise came at the end of the test, so that each 
student could continue for as much or as little time as he wished. 
Furthermore, it was logical to place this test of the combined use 
of the elements of the language after those elements had been 
tested separately in sections 1-5. 


Linguistic observations on test two 

By playing the comprehension passage of section one twice, it 
had been hoped to eliminate the recall factor; the answers in this 
part of the test seemed to indicate that recall still played an 
appreciable part. In future tests, therefore, comprehension was 
tested in the most ‘natural’ way: did the students understand the 
instructions given for each question? Sections two and three 
proved satisfactory. The structure section gave too much help to 
the students by providing them with a model immediately before 


they were required to give an answer—a good drill procedure but 
not a good testing one. 


Marking the test 


Sections 1-5 were marked on an objective right-or-wrong basis. 
This is not to say that only one correct answer was permitted in 
each case. The marking sheet was set out as follows: 


Student X Bonus or Final 


Total minus total 
Comprehension 1111111111 


Production 1111111111 
(Recognition was 

marked on the 

printed sheet) 


Structures 1111111111 
1111111111 
11111 
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The ‘tally-strokes’ were crossed out whenever a wrong answer 
occurred. The ‘bonus-minus’ column allowed the student to gain 
or lose an extra mark for notable proficiency or deficiency in any 
one of the other elements, but it was easier to fault a student’s 
performance than to give credit for it, so this system was later 
discarded. 

In the final section students were given a grade according to their 
overall oral production ability’. The time required for marking 
the whole test was far more satisfactory than had been the case in 
test one; the objective marking of sections 1-5 and the recording 
of the answers only, not the questions, on the student’s tape 
contributed to this. 

Test three resulted from the above analysis of test two. It 
consisted of five sections: 


1. Recognition of sound segments 


Comprehen- 2. Production of sound segments 
sion of 3. Intonation 
instructions 4. Structures 
5. Oral composition testing the combined 
elements. 


Test two had been administered to lower-intermediate students; 
test three was successfully proved on university students, although 
the items could be graded for any level. Sections one and two were 
identical to sections two and three in test two. The intonation 
section was again a dialogue, this time simply read by the students 
from a printed sheet; this obviated the need for mechanical 
acrobatics on the part of the teacher between the laboratory 
console and the projector. Distance from the screen affected the 
students’ performances in the first two tests. The structural section 
was modelled on the same section in the A.R.E.L.S. test®. The 
questions were of this type: ‘He gave me back my licence’. Give this 
sentence beginning with ‘I... Or: ‘Drive more carefully’. Give 
this sentence beginning ‘He suggested . . ?. 

There were forty questions testing twenty patterns, and each 
question was repeated twice before the student was required to 
answer. For the final section, testing the combined elements in 
spontaneous speech, the students had to fill in gaps in a prose 
passage, using their own ideas. They were given two minutes to 
prepare the passage but were not allowed to write anything. The 
passage in this case began: Spain is dependent (........ ) for her 


1For the conversion of grades to percentages in modern language tests see 
Rebecca M. Valette, Modern Language Testing, a Handbook, Harcourt, Brace 


& World Inc. 1967, p. 29. 
Association of Recognised English Language Schools, Oral Test, Nov. 
8. 
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economic survival. Her imports and exports (........ ) other 
European nations. A passage of this type must not be specialised. 
(In this case it was a test for Spanish university students, which 
explains the choice of subject.) 


Marking test three 

The mark-sheet for sections 1-4 was similar to that of test two, 
though it allowed room for remarks to be made on each answer 
and for up to ten marks to be deducted for poor comprehension 
of the instructions. The mark-sheet for section five will best show 
the system adopted in that case. 


Student X 
Struc- 
Segmental sounds tural |Intona- 
words} tion 
Sen- 
tence 1|/Splei] 1|}z|d| I] e/djalnti>:hlar}i}>| I 
x| v| v| v| vjete 
eee ee Eee e E a A A 
Sen- 
tence 2| h jar] I |>:| s ind) e |ks{>:| s |a |ð |jə| ə lie| f 
= ee er 
| 


Segmental sound production was measured by the mastery of any 
difficult phonemes in the words supplied in the passage. Structure 
was tested by calculating the percentage of structural words 
correctly used in the words supplied by the student. Marks for 
intonation and stress were given if the whole sentence was correctly 
rendered as far as these elements were concerned. 


Linguistic observations on test three 


The test had been marked objectively in all sections; each 
section tested a linguistic element with a minimum of extra- 
linguistic interference and was therefore valid. The third criterion 
of a successful test, reliability, can be calculated by the following 
Kuder-Richardson formula?: 


r=1—M(n—M) 


n(SD)? 
‘Rebecca M. Valette, op. cit. p. 34. 
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where r = reliability 
M = the average mark 
n = the number of items in the test 
SD = standard deviation (the top sixth of the scores minus 
the bottom sixth of the scores, the whole divided by 
half the number of students). 


The reliability of test three was calculated as +62, a little low 
for this type of text, but this could be improved by increasing the 
number of items, in sections one and two particularly. The 
correlation between sections one to four and section five, between 
the marks for the elements, was calculated to be -7, where a 
perfect correlation co-efficient is 1 O; 

Test three still leaves room for improvement—the sound- 
production section could test sounds in all three positions, initial, 
medial, final; the reliability could be improved. Through the 
elimination of problems encountered in tests one and two, 
however, a satisfactory language-laboratory test of oral produc- 
tion has been devised for any level of students. Test three is 
relatively simple to prepare, administer, and mark in any language 
laboratory. The latter consideration has been one of the great 
obstacles to the acceptance of oral tests. An average marking-time 
of twelve minutes per student in test three compares favourably 
with most written tests and is certainly more comprehensive. 
The two or three hours spent in the language laboratory after the 
students have left is time well spent if we can discover how far our 
students are able to apply the language they have learnt beyond 
the carefully controlled limits of the classroom or of language- 


laboratory drill sessions. 


IR. Lado, op. cit., page 336. 


Collective Speaking with 
Older Learners 


P. B. BOTSMAN 


Institute of Technology, Papua and New Guinea 


IF WE ASSUME that by learning a foreign language we mean 
not only learning to read and write it but also to speak it fluently 
and confidently, I believe that collective speaking is one of the 
most valuable methods available to the foreign-language teacher, 
particularly of older learners. In this article I propose to indicate 
why I believe this to be so and then to mention several ways in 
which collective speaking has been used with advanced classes in 
my own teaching, especially in conjunction with language- 
laboratory equipment. 

There can be no doubt that collective speaking is an extremely 
useful way of maximising oral practice, simply because, as 
Dr W. R. Lee has pointed out, ‘collective speaking increases very 
greatly the amount of practice each pupil gets’t. He also notes its 
advantages for the genuinely shy pupil, its contribution to the 
maintenance of lively lesson tempo, the positive effect on morale 
of group effort, and its usefulness as an attention-holding device. 
I wish to stress in addition that collective speaking is a most 
effective method of making students aware of the human voice as 
a ‘musical instrument’ which is capable of producing a fascinating 
range of sounds and effects. 

Teachers of English as a first language to junior classes are 
probably well aware of this added merit of collective speaking as a 
classroom device, for junior-school teachers have for long 
recognised the sheer delight that eight-to-ten-year-olds obtain 
from producing choral voice effects through unison speaking. 
At this level, even when reading a well-loved story, children will 
join in at key points with known phrases, often spoken in flawless 
imitation of the narrator’s intonation patterns and expression. 
The value of this kind of spontaneous participating need not be 
underlined, for mimesis is now widely recognised as of the very 
essence of language acquisition. 

Nevertheless, even in teaching English as a first language, 
there seems to be some kind of mental set on the part of many 
teachers against utilising the simple human propensity to delight 
in mimicry. This is particularly apparent among teachers of older 
pupils and in the writer’s opinion has unfortunate consequences, 
as I shall now try to show. 


1W. R. Lee, ‘Speaking Together’, E.L.T. XXIV, 1, October 1969. 
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Clearly the major reason why secondary school teachers refrain 
from using certain widely accepted junior-school methods is that, 
coincidental with adolescence and approaching maturity, there is a 
growth of self-consciousness and inhibition. This is reflected in the 
learner’s speech habits and in many other ways. Accordingly, 
classroom methods are considerably modified and some, like 
collective speaking, are often discarded. Yet too often the result 
is that, during this ‘difficult stage’, the absence of fluent expressive 
speech is tacitly condoned, and vocal inhibition is allowed to 
develop to the point where vital oral practice of either the first or a 
second language is made impossible. 

Let me make it clear that I am not suggesting that pupils do 
not grow more self-conscious as they grow older. Moreover, I am 
not suggesting that teachers should not respect and make allow- 
ances for the profound psychological and physiological changes 
that take place in their pupils. What I am suggesting is that we 
should not regard these transitional stages as akin to some sort of 
inviolable initiation rite, too sacred to be tampered with. In short, 
the existence of adolescent or adult self-consciousness and inhibi- 
tion should not operate as a mandatory constraint on classroom 
methodology. Indeed, I would go further and suggest that where 
self-consciousness exists the teacher should be concerned with 
finding ways of overcoming it. 

It would seem then that where a classroom technique has the 
advantages that Dr Lee outlines in his article on collective 
speaking, it is essential to employ them with advanced and older 
classes precisely because collective speaking allows the teacher to 
obtain from his older pupils the same sort of responsiveness 
without self-consciousness that is obtained from younger children. 
This is the writer’s own experience in both first- and second- 
language teaching. Students who, when asked to speak indi- 
vidually, mumble answers in a neutral monotone, join freely 
and expressively in collective imitation of intonation patterns, 
positively enjoy experimenting with stress displacement, and 
wholeheartedly give of themselves in role-playing through dialogue 
or unison recitation. Moreover, when activities such as these are 
sustained over a period there is a clearly discernible improvement 
in individual fluency, confidence, and expressiveness. 

This result is not really surprising or unexpected because, to 
take a particularly topical example, the rationale of language- 
laboratory work is based on an assumption of long-term transfer 
of language skills to language habits, as indeed are most modern 
language-teaching techniques. However, the language laboratory 
is a particularly interesting case, given the context I have been 
describing, particularly as it is claimed to be most useful with older 
and/or advanced learners. Language-laboratory enthusiasts claim 
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that the laboratory helps to overcome problems of self-conscious- 
ness and inhibition by providing each student with an acoustically 
hermetic cocoon within which he can practise in privacy in much 
the same way as the bathroom baritone can warble away happily 
in the privacy of his own home. However, just as it is clearly 
specious to argue that one who sings under the shower each 
morning for thirty minutes will after a time feel no reluctance 
about bursting into song in public, so it is false to argue that a 
student who practises in the language laboratory daily will 
eventually speak confidently and fluently in any real-life situation. 
The only tentative conclusion we can draw is that the bathroom 
singer will probably increase in confidence in his bathroom and 
similarly the student will probably learn to speak more confidently 
in his booth. The problem still exists outside. 

Now the analogy I have used here is purposely both facetious 
and somewhat exaggerated, but in essence it is pertinent. The point 
I wish to stress is that language laboratories are being misused in 
many places because the very ‘selfconsciousness syndrome’ that 
we have already discussed has been allowed to assume too great a 
significance, to the point where progress in overcoming the 
problem has all but come to a halt. In short, the problem has 
been recognised, and technological innovation has allowed us to 
accommodate it, but nothing is being done to solve it. This is 
because possession of a laboratory has often, I suspect, come to be 
an end in itself rather than a valuable means, among other things, 
of overcoming inhibition and vocal reluctance. 

What has all this to do with collective speaking? I apologise for 
what may appear to be a digression, but seek the reader’s in- 
dulgence a little longer, for I hope to show that ideally the language 
laboratory and collective speaking should be mutually helpful as a 
means of achieving language proficiency. 

But first a word or two about language laboratory layout is 
necessary. Implicit in the comments made above concerning 
laboratory practice is a criticism of present methods. The criticism 
is ultimately related to the physical design of the usual language 
laboratory. The writer’s view is that there can be no justification 
for designing a laboratory as a room so full of booths arranged in 
serried ranks that the only language-teaching technique possible 
is through the machine—ex machina, as it were. Yet most labora- 
tories are so designed, and the result is that the so-called laboratory 
becomes a room used exclusively for the individual booth practice 
of tapes (usually pre-recorded owing to timetabling contingencies), 
for unrealistically long periods of time. Consequently what 
happens in most such laboratories is that the student becomes 
dependent on his booth. Moreover, even when he emerges from 
his private cocoon after forty minutes or so of practice, he rarely 
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finds it possible to put the target-language skill to use immedi- 
ately, and hence much of his practice is wasted effort. Furthermore, 
if later he is called upon to use the target language in public, he is 
still selfconscious and inhibited, so we are back almost where we 
started. 

Having worked with such an arrangement, the writer’s view is 
that the real advantages of using the sort of electronic equipment 
found in the pretentiously titled ‘language laboratory’ are under 
these circumstances largely outweighed by its disadvantages. 
When used as a supplement to other methods, including collective 
speaking, electronic aids can however be extremely useful, as I 
shall try to show. 

The language classroom I am about to describe was designed 
to meet the particular needs of tertiary students in the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea, but there seems no good reason why 
similar classroom arrangements could not be adopted elsewhere. 
In its favour is the fact that it enables the teacher to use all the 
advantages of the normal language laboratory without being 
limited or constrained by the equipment in any way. 

Twenty language booths are built around the perimeter of an 
ordinary classroom, so that the students in their booths face the 
rear or side walls. Each student is supplied with a swivel chair, 
so that after a ten-minute practice session in his booth he can 
turn around quite readily to his own study table. These tables are 
arranged in a hollow square which is open at the front of the 
room. The master console, for the audio-active-compare equip- 
ment used, doubles as a teacher’s desk and also houses an over- 
head projector. Behind the desk and slightly raised, to allow clear 
vision from all parts of the room, there is a marker board in 
place of the usual chalkboard. (This is because chalk dust plays 
havoc with recording tape and sensitive equipment.) The marker 
board is white, so that it can also be used as a screen for slides or 
films, A black crayon is used for writing-up exercises or for 
incidental teaching. Se 

It probably requires little imagination to see that such a 
classroom arrangement allows the language teacher to use a wide 
variety of methods, just as in a normal classroom, but of course, 
in addition, he can make use of the usual language-laboratory 
facilities at will. I now propose to outline some of the ways in 
which collective speaking can be used in conjunction with such 
language-laboratory equipment. In teaching sentence patterns I 
usually follow a five-minute introductory teaching segment with 
intensive individual drills in the language booths. Using pre- 
recorded tapes, these may occupy anything from five to ten 
minutes, depending upon how quickly students take to master the 
drill. During this stage I ‘monitor’ each student in turn and where 
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necessary take individuals or groups for short sessions of incidental 
teaching as required. When the students demonstrate a reasonable 
degree of proficiency in the target skill, with each student still in 
the privacy of his booth, they are then required to turn round and 
demonstrate their skills in the classroom situation. To help them 
bridge the gap from private practice to public demonstration I 
have found collective speaking to be invaluable. 

Given the confidence derived from their private practice and 
the security of the group, students respond readily. Then, after a 
few minutes of collective answering, I require collective answers 
from smaller groups and finally narrow down to individuals. At 
this stage other students are asked to supply questions, which they 
may address to any individual, so that more and more as the lesson 
proceeds the teacher’s role becomes that of a chairman rather than 
a director. After this period of intensive oral practice I usually try 
to have the students apply their new-won skill in some other way, 
e.g. through a written exercise or a marker board composition or 
some form of guided writing so that the skill taught is necessarily 
practised, 

In the above sequence the important point to note is that 
collective speaking serves as a vital bridge between the stage of 
acquired facility and the stage of public use of that facility. As we 
have noted, this is a crucial stage, particularly with older, more 
self-conscious pupils, so that any method of successfully bridging 
the gap is valuable. But collective speaking has a further advantage. 
At the stage where the student leaves the sanctuary of his booth, 
the teacher has the opportunity to emphasise the intonation and 
vocal rhythm associated with the particular syntactic pattern 
which is in focus. Now precisely because each student knows that 
he will not be required to reproduce this pattern alone, his attempt 
to emulate the teacher’s model is far more real. In short the usual 
self-conscious, and for that reason half-hearted, response just 
disappears. 

At this point it is probably worth pointing out that the Territory 
of Papua-New Guinea is still a great mixture of races. There are 
few roads and therefore little chance for tribal and regional groups 
to mix. In addition, there are nearly seven hundred identified 
languages distributed among the Territory’s two million people. 
One of the results of this unique situation is that individuals are 
extremely fearful of losing ‘face’ in front of others, particularly 
those from other areas and language groups. Physical punishment 
or deprivation is, to use a pidgin expression, ‘samting nating’ 
(something nothing), but to cause him to look foolish or in- 
competent is the worst thing one can do to a New Guinean. 
Indeed, cases have occurred where a teacher has inadvertently said 
or implied something derogatory and the result has been complete 
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psychological and even physical withdrawal, sometimes for weeks 
at a time. In this context, then, it is doubly important that students 
should not feel inadequate or inept in front of their classmates, 
and perhaps this is why I attach so much importance to collective 
speaking. But even in the absence of the special circumstances I 
have outlined above, I am of the opinion that collective speaking 
is most effective with older groups precisely because in general 
they are far more self-conscious than younger ones. 

Might I therefore suggest to the doubters that, where you have 
access to a tape recorder or language laboratory equipment, 
you try the technique I will now briefly describe. Select a 
paragraph in the foreign language, preferably one which lends 
itself to expressive reading. Read it to the class and record your 
reading at the same time. Then go through the passage line by line 
or phrase by phrase, with the class responding in unison, Then 
allow each student to go off by himself to practise (I often en- 
courage my students to mark a printed script to assist them to 
remember stress points, etc.). Encourage students to come back 
and refer to the taped version at intervals while they are practising. 

- But, above all, after the collective first attempt allow the learners 
to experiment in private to gain confidence as individuals. Then 
try collective work again and gradually move towards individual 
oral efforts. The writer has no doubt at all about the sort of results 
that will follow and ventures the prediction that your foreign- 


language class will be speaking together again before long. 


Remedial Pronunciation Practice 
for German-speaking Stud2nts 
of English 


w. J. BARRY 


Department of English, University of Hamburg 


THE MAIN PURPOSE of a course in English phonology at 
Hamburg University is to train teachers with as acceptable a 
pronunciation as possible, since the model that a teacher presents 
to the class is the greatest single factor influencing the pupil's 
own pronunciation. At a student's age and stage of learning, 
imitation alone, even with the possibility of replay offered ina 
language laboratory, is no longer an economical method of 
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acquiring a correct pronunciation. Speech habits are already so 
well established that students first have to be trained to hear their 
own mistakes. This calls for theoretical instruction, which at the 
same time fulfils the secondary aim of preparing the future 
teacher to expect and understand the mistakes which his pupils 
will inevitably make. 

Theoretical instruction, which consists of one hour per week, is 
linked as closely as possible with the practical problems facing the 
students. It is a mistake to offer students a simplified introduction 
to the theory of phonetics, since this is not immediately applicable 
to their own mistakes. A path via the students’ mistakes to the 
theory is felt to be more suitable. Recordings of students’ English 
are therefore played, followed by an acceptable version of the 
same utterance, and theoretical explanation is offered according 
to the students’ reactions. Admittedly some manipulation of their 
reactions is necessary, since it is almost impossible to find record- 
ings which contain nothing but the mistakes which fit the grading 
of the course. 

This method of handling the theory appears the most satis- 
factory because it prevents the feeling, so common among 
language teachers, that phonetic theory has nothing to do with 
the actual task of teaching. 

Practical sessions, which consist of one compulsory hour and 
two optional hours a week, take place in the language laboratory. 
After a preliminary audition (the recordings of which are used, 
subject to the agreement of the students, as material for the 
theoretical sessions) each student is told which mistakes he can 


Selection and grading 

As might be expected, Points are sele 
contrasting the Phonological 
Contrastive studies agree in th 


cted for practice by 
Systems of German and English. 
e main on the points of difference: 


Segmental phonemes: 
Pure vowels /i/, /a/, /a/, />/, /u/, /3/ 
Diphthongs /əw/, /ei/, /ai/, faw), fial, [wə/ 
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Consonants /6/, /8/, /r/, /I/ 

Final voiced consonants 

Consonant clusters with /6/ and /8/, /stf/ and /kst{/ 

Suprasegmental problems: 

Word accent 

Sentence stress 

Weak forms 

Linking 
Grading of these points was undertaken in accordance with the 
over-riding principle that speech communication is rarely limited 
to a single segmental phoneme, e.g. Eh? or Oh! For that reason 
suprasegmental problems are treated first, because once correct 
habits have been established they are reinforced by subsequent 
practice of the segmental phonemes. 

The order in which the suprasegmental problems are practised 
is as listed above. In this way the student progresses logically 
from differentiation of stress to practice of the regular stress-pulse, 
and then to the weakening of vowels between the pulses. 

The segmental phonemes are graded according to the author’s 
experience of their frequency of occurrence: 

(1) Final voiced consonants 

(2) /a/ - 

(3) /8/ and /8/ and clusters containing /8/ and /6/ 

(4) /3/ and Jaf />/ 

(5) /avo/ and /ei/ 

(6) /i/ and /u/ 

(7) /ia/ and /we/ 

(8) /ai/ and /aw/ 

(9) /r/ and /I/ 

(10) /stf/ and /kst{/ 
This grading appears to be suitable for Hamburg, where the 
majority of the students come from Northern Germany. In other 
areas certain adjustments would have to be made according to 


experience. 


Theoretical background 
A detailed account of the theory cannot be given in the space 
available, but an attempt will be made to sketch the main points 


to which importance is attached. 


(a) Word-accent and sentence-stress: ; 
No attempt is made to provide an exhaustive theory of word- 


accent patterns nor of the function of sentence-stress. The 
connection between ‘unstressing’, vowel quality, and syllable 
length is stressed in preparation for the treatment of weak forms. 
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b) Linking: . an 

i a is divided into consonant to vowel (including linking Ir/), 
plosive to plosive, and vowel to vowel linking, stressing the 
greater tendency in German to use a glottal stop before initial 
vowels. 


(c) Consonants: _ 

A brief introduction to the description and classification of 
consonants is given, after which the problem phonemes are 
discussed. Importance is attached to maintaining a ‘mobile’ 
tongue during the /@/ and /ð/ practice, as preparation for clusters 
containing /8/ and /ð/ together with /s/ and /z/. 

(d) Final voiced consonants: 

The redundancy of ‘voicing’ under certain conditions and the 
significance of the ‘lenis’ quality are stressed, together with the 
connection between force of articulation and the length of the 
preceding vowel. 

(e) Vowels: 

Again, a brief description of vowel production is given, followed 
by a comparison of the problem vowels with their possible 
German counterparts causing interference. Greatest stress is laid 


on lip-shape for the vowels /3/, /a/, />/, lul, [wə], while the tongue 
position is stressed for /a/, /i/, /ia/, /aw/, /ai/, /ai/, Jaw. 


Written and spoken English 


In English-language teaching a clearer distinction should be 
made between the written and spoken conventions than is 
normally recognised by native speakers. This is because a con- 
sistent and natural spoken model is necessary. Thus, even when a 
large proportion of the spoken model is read aloud, the form in 
print should be transposed to the spoken form. This policy has 
not been usual in Germany; in fact, according to the testimony of 
many students, any deviation from the full form of the printed 
text is often condemned as slovenly. Needless to say this is 
reflected strongly in the speech habits of the students. 

In the present course!, however, once the policy of strict 
adherence to the spoken form has been explained, the ability to 
‘transpose’ is acquired gradually and automatically, by having 


nothing but the full written form on the text-sheets accompanying 
the recorded exercises. 


Transcription 


Exercises in transcribing short utterances (also presented in the 
full written form) help the students to recognise the occurrence of 


"Barry, W. J., and Gutknecht, C.: A University Course in English Phonetics. 
LB-Papier Nr, 3. Vieweg Verlag, Braunschweig, 1970. 
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weak and condensed forms before attempting the exercises orally, 
since their established incorrect habits often prevent them hearing 
their mistakes. They are also useful as a means of indicating a 
student’s pronunciation problems. Once the initial difficulties 
with the system itself have been overcome, the mistakes a student 
makes in transcription often reflect his pronunciation difficulties. 

A modification of the system suggested by D. Abercrombie on 
p. 130 of Elements of General Phonetics (E.U.P., Edinburgh, 1967) 
as suitable for ‘several kinds of English spoken in England’ is used 
in preference to any other system. It is considered more suitable 
for German speakers than the usual D. Jones system because it 
attaches no distinctive importance to vowel length. The only 
modification is the use of /aw/ instead of /ow/ as a reminder of the 
lack of lip-rounding in English. 


Summary 

By approaching phonetic theory through the pronunciation 
problems actually facing students of English, it is hoped that 
future teachers will regard phonetics not as some mysterious 
science divorced from teaching reality, but as an aid to the 
teaching of English pronunciation as an integral part of the 
teaching of the English language. The exercises in the course are 
graded and designed to provide practice in the pronunciation of 
English as a natural spoken language rather than as a collection of 


separated segments of sound. 


‘Idioms’ and the Teaching of an 
Active Vocabulary 


D. J. CARVER 


Department of Overseas Education, Moray House, 
College of Education, Edinburgh 


IT IS WELL KNOWN that a passage selected for intensive 
study can often be used as a useful source of new words. Reading, 
both extensive and intensive, is the most important way of 
expanding the pupil’s vocabulary from the intermediate stage 
onwards. It is perhaps not so widely realised that almost any 
passage of English is composed of a network of phrases, some of 
which could profitably be learned and practised by the pupil 


under the guidance of the teacher. 
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To test this assumption I selected at random two short extracts 
from well-known textbooks and marked all the sequences of 
words I regarded as ready-made phrases which should be learned 
as whole units and not as sequences of single words. Here is the 
first passage! : 


It is characteristic of Elizabeth Fry that she does not give much space in her 
diary to her practical activities. If we depended upon it, we should know 
almost nothing of what she did at Newgate. From the report of her com- 
panion, Mary Sanderson, we know that even on the very first day of the 
starting of the school another and larger problem showed itself. Thirty pupils, 
mostly children of seven and under, were taken in by the school; and the 
narrowness of the room would hold no more. But the door was crowded with 
older women and girls, begging with tears to be taught. It was heart-breaking 
to have to refuse a desire so right, but Elizabeth was determined that the 
refusal should be only for a short time. 


These are the phrases which I marked, together with my 
comments*: 


1. line 1: it is/was characteristic of sb. that. Rather similar and 
perhaps more common is it is/was characteristic of sb. to do sth. 
2. line 1: give a lot of space to sth. Normally used with reference to 
various types of writing. In the negative a lot of normally becomes 
much, 

3. line 2: practical activities. A fairly common collocation. A 
negative point which might be made is that there is no contrasting 
phrase “theoretical activities, which the learner might be tempted 


to construct from his knowledge of the words practical and 
theoretical. 


4. line 2: depend onjupon sb./sth. 

5. line 2: know/learn ete. sth. from sb.|sth. 

6. line 4: know/learn etc. sth, From sb./sth. 

7. line 4: on the (very) first day of sth. Another negative point—we 


cannot say *on the very second day although we can say on the 
second day. 


ght here is Sb. show himself to 
be a useful member of the team. 


1From J. A. Bright’s Patterns and Sk 
Arusha, Kampala, Nairobi, 1965), p. 133 

*I have quoted the phrases in a mo; 
appropriate, than the one used in the text 
conventions of sb. for ‘somebody’, sth 
form which is unacceptable or ungramm: 
by brackets. 


ills in English, Bk. 1 (Longmans, 
re generalised form, where this is 
- I have made use of the well-known 
for ‘something’, and x to indicate a 
atical. Optional elements are indicated 
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10. line 6: children of two/three etc. and over/under. There are a 
number of negative points here—we do not normally find e.g. 
adults of thirty-five and over, nor do we find ‘children of two/three 
etc. If the reference age is one, we do not find “children of one and 
over but instead children of one year and over. 

11. line 6: to take sb. in. Compare the similar phrase sb. was taken 
INTO a schoolfhospital, etc. 

12. line 7: crowded with. I think this phrase normally has a plural 
noun—we do not for instance find *the dressing-room was crowded 
with the team. 

13, line 8: to do sth. with tears. Slightly unusual—more normal is 
to do sth. with tears in one’s eyes. 

14. line 8: to beg sb. to do sth. This phrase is often misunderstood 
by learners: I begged him to leave early means that I wanted him 
to leave early. 

15. line 8: it is/was heartbreaking to do sth. 

16. line 9: to be determined that. 

17. line 10: for a short/long time. 


Here is the second passage’: 


essfully in any country you must be able to do two things: 

at the same time convince the driver at a glance that you 
do not intend to rob or murder him. To fulfil the first requirement you must 
have some mark to distinguish you at once from all other hikers. A serviceman, 
for instance, should wear his uniform, a student his scarf. Ina foreign country 
an unmistakable indication of your own nationality will also arrest a driver’s 


anonton iked 9,500 miles across the United States and back recently 

well-tailored suit, a bowler hat and a trenchcoat, and carried a 
T wor i rolled black umbrella. My suitcase was decorated with British 
flags Having plenty of luggage, moreover, I was not likely to be suspected 
of being a dangerous lunatic. I had then to get across to the driver the idea 
that I was a bona fide traveller, and needed to get somewhere cheaply. 


To hitch-hike succ 
attract attention and 


1. line 1: in a country. Compare the different meaning of country 
in in the country. 

2. line 1: to be able to do sth. 

3. line 2: to attract (sb.’s) attention. 

4 line 2: and at the same time. Very often does not have the 
literal sense of ‘simultaneously’. f 

5. line 2: to convince sb. that. Distinguish from to persuade sb. to do 
sth., although the doubtfully acceptable (2) to convince sb. to do 
sth. seems to be creeping into the English of some educated native 


speakers. 
6. line 2: at a glance. 


1From J. L. Cook, A. Gethin, & K. Mitchell: A New Way to Proficiency 
in English (Blackwell, 1957) p. 97. 
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7. line 3: to intend to do sth. 

8. line 3: to fulfil a requirement. Note also to fulfil a promise] 
obligation/duty etc. But we do not normally find *to fulfil one’s 
work|/job etc. ? ar 

9. line 4: distinguishing mark/feature. I think the expression in the 
text is derived from this collocation. 

10. line 4: at once. 

11. line 4: to distinguish sb./sth. from sb.|sth. 

12. line 5: for instance. 

13. line 5: foreign country. 

14. line 6: to arrest sb.'s attention. A commoner phrase is to attract 
sb.’s attention. 

15. line 8: to hitch-hike across a country. 

16. line 9: well-tailored suit/jacket etc. 

17. line 10: pencil-thin. Note the type of object that this phrase can 
refer to, and compare the range for wafer-thin. Neither phrase is 
likely to refer to animate nouns. 

18. line 10: rolled umbrella. Note that the opposite is not *unrolled 
umbrella but opened umbrella. 

19. line 10: decorated with sth. 

20. line 11: plenty of sth. 

21. line 11: likely to do sth. Compare it is likely that. 

22. line 11: to suspect sb. of sth. 

23. line 12: dangerous lunatic. The opposite is harmless lunatic. 
24. line 12: to ger an idea across to sb. 

25. line 13: bona fide traveller, 


It will be seen that the phrases I have picked out fall into three 
well-known classes: (a) grammatical patterns such as to convince 
sb. that; (b) fixed lexical phrases such as at once; (c) words which 
frequently occur together but which do not constitute fixed 
phrases, such as practical activities, It may be convenient to the 


teacher not to insist on the theoretical distinctions between the 
three classes, and for the 


a large vocabulary of single words. 
Just as an English text, s 
network of idioms, 


Stage, the word table mig 
lay the table, to clear the 
table manners, 


ht be revised in relation to the idioms to 
table, to sit at a table, to leave the table, 
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While stressing the importance of idioms, the teacher must take 
care to confine himself to idioms which are actually current in 
the language, and which are likely to be useful to the learner. In 
the case of table, for example, it might in a particular teaching 
situation be unnecessary to present to drink. sb. under the table 
(rather old-fashioned), to put one’s cards on the table (rather 
colloquial for beginners and intermediate students), to keep a 
good table (old fashioned), to table a motion (rather specialised). 
In proposing a revival of the term ‘idiom’ I am definitely not 
advocating a return to the meaningless lists of proverbs, sayings, 
and oddities of language which used to be a feature of some 
textbooks. 

It is not enough for the teacher to bring idioms to the notice 
of the learner, though this in itself is important. Through being 
made familiar with the concept of idiom, the learner will gradually 
come to focus his attention on phrase units rather than on single 
words, and in this way improve the efficiency of his reading and 
hearing. It is, however, also necessary for the teacher to help the 
learner incorporate in his active use of language a steadily growing 
number of idioms, for the confident use of idiom is one of the 
key factors in acquiring a command of standard English. 

It is for the teacher to decide which idioms he wishes to bring 
into the learner’s active repertoire. A learner cannot be expected 
to be able to use all the language which he meets, nor indeed all 
the language which he may be able to understand. The wealth of 
idiom contained in the two short passages above clearly suggests 
that the teacher must be very selective indeed in choosing idiomatic 
material from a reading passage for classroom exploitation. 
Nevertheless, from the intermediate stage onwards, much of the 
work in vocabulary learning should be a continual process of 
activating the learner’s passive vocabulary. Here are four suggested 
techniques for developing an active command of idiom. 

1. The teacher can use the learner’s vocabulary notebook as a 
tool. Too often the vocabulary notebook is a rather jumbled 
compilation in which the learner records words in an unsystematic 
fashion, while failing to learn them. In my view, entries in the 
vocabulary notebook should be made under the teacher’s 
guidance. In the case that we are discussing, the teacher can 
direct which idioms are to be entered in the notebook. The 
entries should not be made in the generalised form I have used 
above, unless the learners are fairly advanced or are adults. 
Normally two or three short sentences incorporating the idiom 
should be entered. The process should not stop there, for the 
idiom is most probably in the learner’s notebook only, and not in 
his active vocabulary. A possible follow-up activity is to ask the 
learner to produce as a regular weekly assignment further sentences 


—s 
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of his own, also incorporating the idiom in question. He might for 
instance be asked to take ten notebook entries each week and to 
produce three sentences of his own for each entry. Here are some 
examples, based on two of the idioms in the first passage. ; 

(a) 1. It was characteristic of John that he removed the notice 

without asking permission. 

2. It is characteristic of tourists that they never stay long 
enough in any place to enjoy it properly. 

3. Mr Smith said that it was characteristic of me that I 
refused his help when he offered it. 

(b) 1. The newspapers usually give a lot of space to sport. 

2. This history book does not give much Space to Scotland. 
3. In his budget speech the minister gave a lot of space to 
the problem of rising prices. 

Sentences like this could be devised by the class under the 
guidance of the teacher, and then entered in the notebooks. 
These sentences, plus the example of the idiom which has been 
met in the text will then offer the learner a guide when he comes 
to produce further sentences of his own for the homework 
assignment. 

2. Oral reproduction. After the passage has been read and 
discussed to the teacher’s satisfaction, the pupils are then called 
upon individually to retell from memory all or part of the passage, 
using where possible words and phrases from the original. When 
the pupil falters the teacher prompts him by asking questions or 
by quoting phrases from the original. In this way the teacher can 
direct the pupils’ attention to the idioms he wishes them to 
practise. The teacher must realise that the exercise is not a test of 
memory, and he must be ready with his prompts. Again, obviously 
it is not sufficient practice if only one pupil reproduces each 
section in this way. The more pupils who have the opportunity 
to reproduce the same section, the better. Ideally every pupil 
should reproduce the whole passage, but considerations of time 
and boredom usually prevent this ideal from being achieved. 
Nevertheless the teacher must enable the maximum number of 
pupils to participate, putting follow-up questions to those who do 
not speak, and encouraging members of the class to put questions 
on the passage to the speakers, 

3. Blackboard composition. This has been amply described in a 
previous number of £.L.71 Briefly, the class jointly devises a 
composition by oral discussion. The teacher co-ordinates the 
discussion, and records on the blackboard the suggestions which 
are made for the actual wording of the composition. In this way, 


1W. L. Radford: ‘The Blackboard Composition’, in ELT, XXIV, 1 
October 1969. 
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the composition is gradually built up step by step and mistakes 
are avoided, or at least, immediately corrected. In the case we are 
dealing with here, the composition will be a recreation from 
memory of the passage, and again the teacher will prompt the 
production of selected idioms from the passive, and guide the 
pupils in incorporating the idioms in the composition. The last 
stage will be the copying of the blackboard composition into the 
pupils’ books. 

4. Dialogues. The dialogues will be based on the passage, again 
incorporating selected idioms, and could be composed by the 
teacher or, with more able classes, worked out jointly by the 
class under the teacher’s guidance. The dialogue should be short 
enough to be learned by heart without imposing too great a 
strain on the memory. Several groups of pupils will be called 
upon to perform the dialogue, and wherever possible all the pupils 
should be asked to learn the dialogue by heart. Here again, the 
teacher must realise that the object of the exercise is not to test 
the pupils’ memory, but to afford maximum opportunity for 
practice, and he should be prepared to prompt if necessary, or to 
accept correct variations from the original dialogue. In order to 
make the dialogue as natural-sounding as possible, it is important 
to choose idioms which are likely to occur in real conversation. 
Here is an example of a dialogue based on the second passage. 


A: Next summer I’m going to hitchhike across America, Have you any 


advice to give me? 

B: Well, there are two things you mus! 
attract a driver’s attention, and you mus! 
you do not intend to harm them. 


A: Give me an example of what you mean. we 
B: I mean that you must have some mark to distinguish you from other 


hitchhikers. For instance, you could wear your student’s scarf. This 
would attract attention, and would help to convince people that you are 


not a dangerous criminal. 


I should like to conclude by raising a more speculative issue. 
In making a recommendation about language teaching one is 
not necessarily implying that a native speaker actually learns his 
mother tongue in a particular way. The rather naive assumption 
that second-language teaching should, or indeed can, mirror the 
conditions of mother-tongue learning, is now treated by most 
teachers with a good deal of caution. However, the very density of 
idioms in English and perhaps in all languages, leads one to the 
fairly common-sense assumption that native speakers also learn 
and produce idioms as whole units. At one extreme we have the 
man whose language consists of almost nothing but ready-made 
pieces of language, of clichés in fact, for a cliché is simply a 
ready-made phrase which we have heard too often. At the other 


t be able to do. You must be able to 
t be able to convince drivers that 
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extreme we have some foreign learners whose language is con- 
structed from grammar and vocabulary books, with almost no 
use of ready-made phrases. It is commonplace of linguistic theory 
today that the native speaker is continually producing totally 
new sentences, being able to do this through his mastery of the 
underlying rules of grammar. For the purpose of language teaching 
I think it is also worth pointing out that the native speaker is also 
continually producing a series of familiar and ready-made units 
of language, many of which cannot be accounted for within the 
more general rules?. 


"Interestingly, a recent article by W. L. Chafe, ‘Idiomaticity as an anomaly 
within the Chomskyan paradigm’, in Foundations of Language, 4, 2 (1968), 
pp. 109-27, discusses the question of idioms within general linguistic theory 
and stresses the basic role of idioms in the semantic function of language. My 
own somewhat loose use of the term ‘idiom’, however, differs from Chafe’s. 


A Proverb Story 


PETER CURRAN 


A PROVERB is a combination of wisdom and wit briefly 
expressed, and the English language contains five or six hundred. 
The following story, which illustrates a number of very well-known 
proverbs, should be read carefully several times. In this way, the 
proverbs will be easily assimilated and can afterwards be used 
correctly in ordinary conversation or writing. 


Encounter with a Stranger 


Reflecting that prevention is better than cure, Peggy Dixon, a pretty, dark- 
haired girl of 24, decided to have her small second-hand car overhauled before 
she went on holiday. She wanted to reduce the risk of mechanical trouble. 
This was very sensible of her, 

Less sensible was her decision, on the morning that she set off for the coast, 
to take a short cut, ignoring the fact that the beaten road is the safest. For 
unexpectedly, in a quiet country lane, the engine began to splutter and the 
car slowed to a halt. As a policewoman, Peggy knew quite a lot about cars, 
and now she carried out various fault-finding tests. 

While she was working under the bonnet, another car drew up behind hers. 
A good-looking, well-dressed young man got out and said confidently: ‘In 
trouble? Perhaps I can help.” 

Because she was feeling cross with herself, Peggy replied rather testily: ‘I 
think it’s only a minor electrical fault that I can easily trace, thank you.’ 

‘Easier said than done! Mind if I try the starter? I’m always glad to offer to 
help a lame dog over a stile? 

Peggy didn’t like being referred to as a lame dog. 

‘Thanks, but I’m not in any great difficulty,’ she said with a hint of defiance. 
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‘Oh yes, you are!” cried the young man, who was already in the driving seat 
and had switched on the ignition. ‘There’s not a drop of petrol in your tank.’ 

Peggy bit her lips with vexation. She’d gone to all the trouble of having her 
car overhauled, but had quite forgotten to have the tank filled up with petrol. 

And she and the stranger were miles from anywhere. Good-looking he 
might be, and well-dressed, but how far could he be trusted? Beauty—or being 
handsome—was, she knew, skin deep and clothes did not make the man. 

The stranger put his hands in his trouser pockets and began to whistle. 
Peggy wished he wouldn’t be so cheerful. His manner irritated her. 

‘Unfortunately,’ he said presently, ‘I haven’t got a spare can of petrol, but 
I have got a bottle of lemonade.’ 

‘They say one is never too old to learn,’ retorted Peggy sarcastically, ‘I'll be 
interested to know how the engine of a car can be made to run on lemonade.’ 

‘It can’t. But there are tricks in every trade...” 

Peggy watched him walk over to his own car, take out a lemonade bottle, 
empty its contents on the roadside, and then produce a length of transparent 
plastic tubing. 

‘What I’m going to do now,” he said, ‘is a well-known practice among 
thieves. I’ll siphon some petrol from the tank of my car into the lemonade 
bottle. Four bottles full should be enough to get you to the nearest garage.” 

‘Siphon?’ 

“Yes. It’s a case of making haste slowly, but it works. I put one end of the 
tube in my petrol tank. I suck the other end of the tube. When I see the petrol 
coming up the plastic tube I take the tube from my mouth and place it in the 
neck of the bottle. The petrol will continue to flow from the tube into the 
bottle so long as I hold the bottle below the level of my petrol tank.’ 

‘I can’t believe it!” 

‘Well, seeing is believing. And look up theverb “to siphon” in your dictionary 
some time. It’s simply the law of atmospheric pressure, as I learnt at school.” 

‘At a school for thieves?’ teased Peggy. 

‘Come along now. Live and let live. Or at least be willing to live and learn.’ 

When he saw the petrol begin to come up through the plastic tube, the young 
man quickly withdrew the tube from his mouth and placed it in the neck of the 
bottle. A moment later petrol began passing slowly but steadily from the tube 


into the bottle. 

Peggy, highly intrigued, felt 
stranger—slipping away. 

‘My name’s Peggy Dixon. What’s yours E 


‘John Smith. Rather a plain name, I’m afraid. , 
elent. On second thoughts perhaps this young man 


Now Peggy began to r 3 
wasn’t so conceited as he’d seemed at first, but was of a genuinely helpful 


nature. 
It wasn’t until John Smith was filling the bottle with petrol for the fourth 


time that she noticed the number plate on his car. Seeing it made her catch 
her breath. She opened the door of her own car and searched in her handbag 
for her notebook. Four pages were filled with the numbers of cars stolen 
within a radius of 50 miles of the police station where she worked. ‘ZXY 1001,’ 
she read to herself. John Smith was driving a stolen car. She must take the 
bull by the horns, What must be must be, even if he had helped her. 

When he’d finished siphoning petrol from his car—or, Peggy reflected, from 
the stolen car—he said brightly: ‘There you are. Just try the starter to make 
Sure there isn’t an air lock in the petrol pipe.’ 

The engine spluttered once or twice, then fired perfectly. 

‘Good. Mind if I climb in and sit beside you for a few minutes, Peggy? Let 


me offer you a cigarette.’ 
Typical of his type, she thought. Now he wants to get matey. Today, as 


her annoyance with herself—and with the 
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never before, she’d learnt that appearances were deceptive. One minute she'd 
distrusted the young man, then she'd liked him, and eventually she’d had to 
change her mind again. F 

But now he was falling into her trap, ‘Climb in beside me? But of course, 
she said sweetly. ‘I’ve got some tea in a flask. Fancy some?’ 

Already she’d snapped one half of a pair of handcuffs to the steering wheel 
of her car. And now, as John Smith settled down next to her, she waited for the 
moment when she could snap the other half on his right wrist. She must strike 
while the iron was hot. 

“Young lady,’ he said as he offered her a cigarette, ‘I'm afraid I'll have...” 

At that moment she grabbed his wrist and handcuffed it. 

‘You were saying, Mr Smith?” 

‘I was saying,’ he replied with a smile, ‘that I’ll have to take a note of your 
address. The road licence on your windscreen should have been renewed a 
fortnight ago. Time flies, doesn’t it?” He looked at her roguishly. ‘Yes, I know 
I’m driving a stolen car. But I’m returning it to the owner. And as his home is 
only a few miles from Frinton-on-Sea, where I’m starting my holidays today, 
that suits me fine. Your companion, madam, is Detective-Constable Smith.” 

Now there was a twinkle in Peggy’s eyes. She unlocked the handcuffs, 
opened her handbag, and produced her new road licence. 

‘It came in the post yesterday, but I forgot to stick it on the windscreen. 


He or she who makes no mistakes makes nothing. And here’s my police identity 
card. May I see yours?’ 


John showed her his card. 
really was genuine. You kn 
“Courtesy costs nothing” ? 


, By now Peggy was smiling happily. ‘Would Detective Smith, by any chance, 
like a lift into Frinton after he’s handed over the stolen car ? Because Frinton’s 
where I’m going too—on holiday—and one good turn deserves another . . © 


‘So now perhaps you'll believe my offer of help 
ow what we're always being told in the force: 


Drill Charts and Reading Cards 


M. J. PAINE 


The Men's Teacher Training College, Bahrain 


THE USE OF STRUCTURES can be demonstrated with 
drawings. If you want to teach a use of the Present Continuous, 


for example, why not stop ‘walking to the door’ and capture the 
action in a drawing, like this: 


[ | 
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There’s certainly no doubt what he is doing—especially once you 
have told your pupils! He is playing football. And although he 
will do it ‘every day’ until you erase him, the tense that best fits the 
situation is the Present Continuous. You can draw this on the 
blackboard, but why not prepare a chart with several situations 
that you can use whenever you want to practise this tense? Here 


is an example. 


When using charts, it is important to divide the oral part of the 
lesson into three sections: 1. Preparation, 2. Presentation, and 


3. Practice. 


1. Preparation is really revision, and in this instance it simply 
means recall of vocabulary items. Use mixed question types. 


Is he a boy or a girl? He’s a boy. 


What’s this? It’s a ball. 

And what's this? It’s a table. 
What’s her name? Her name’s .... 
What’s in her hand? A pen. 

What’s this? It’s the sea. 

Is this his arm? Yes, it is. 


2. During the presentation, the teacher (for once!) does all of 
the talking. He has to familiarise his pupils with the new structures. 


Point to the pictures and say: 


He’s playing football. 
She’s writing a letter. 

He’s swimming in the sea. 
They’re running to school. 
She’s going home. 

He’s eating a banana. 


Do this several times. 
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3. The practice part of the drill can be subdivided into three 
parts: 


(1) Repetition after the teacher. 


(2) Visual stimuli only, i.e. the teacher points and the pupils 
speak. 
(3) Questions and answers. 


Sections 2 and 3 form a ‘weaning off’ process from complete 
reliance on the teacher’s example to independent production of 
the structure by the pupils. You should go through the three 
phases with full chorus (quietly), groups, and a few individuals: 
in that order if the structure is a new one, in the opposite order for 
revision. 

Another important principle must be borne in mind when using 
charts. Do not move from picture to picture in this order, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6. Rather, drill picture 1, then picture 2, but before moving 
on to picture 3, go back to pictures 1 and 2. The whole sequence 
will be like this: 1, 2; 1, 2, 3; 1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
You can then mix the pictures in any order. By this time you will 
be eliciting responses simply by pointing. Lastly, do not forget to 
make your pupils practise both the negative and the question 
forms. 

Reading cards can be used very effectively in conjunction with 
drill charts. However, do not reinforce oral work with reading 
cards before your pupils can use the structures with very few 
mistakes. In the first year of learning English, this may be several 
days after the structure is introduced. By the second year you can 
perhaps use the cards after the first drill session. 

In Bahrain, we have a visual aids workshop that meets once a 
week. Most of our primary teachers now have pocket charts. A 
good technique is to put the drill chart on the wall next to the 
pocket chart. Do not put all the reading cards up at once, but 
carefully work through them one by one. 

Point to the card and let the pupils repeat after you (class/ 
groups/individuals). Then use the ‘jobbing back’ technique 
described above, i.e. go back to card one and elicit responses bY 
pointing. Continue with the other cards. 

When all the cards have been practised in this way, why not 
finish with a matching game? To practise recognition, divide the 
class into teams, point to a picture, and require an individual to 
point to the correct card. Alternatively, the teacher can point to 
the card and require the pupils to choose the correct picture. 

A game for practising production can be played by the teacher 
simply pointing to the cards and requiring individuals to rea 
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them aloud. This can be reinforced by chorus work. If the cards 
are given numbers, the teacher can call the numbers and indi- 
viduals can read the appropriate cards—or the teacher can read 
the cards and the pupils can give the numbers, either orally or by 
writing them down. 

Various combinations of the above game can be played. It is a 
good idea not to play the same game too many times in succession. 
Play a variation of the same game instead! 


To Support the Teaching of the 
Mass-Noun: the -y Adjective 


G. A. PITTMAN 


Department of Education, University of Sydney 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH who has found the full 
importance of the mass noun (as against the unit noun) difficult 
to impart to his classes will find useful the fact that the majority 
of monosyllabic concrete mass-nouns (and some with two and 
even three syllables) make their adjective form by adding -y. The 
list below therefore, arranged on a ‘topic’ basis, may help the 
teacher in his reinforcement of the mass-noun, especially if the 
connection is emphasised by the use of such pairs of sentences as: 


There wasn’t much cloud. It wasn’t cloudy. 
There wasn’t much wind. It wasn’t windy. 
There wasn’t much mist. It wasn’t misty. 
There wasn’t much breeze. It wasn’t breezy. 
There wasn’t much dust. It wasn’t dusty. 


‘Over one hundred and fifty examples are given below and it 
is noticeable that these examples are ‘older’ words taken or 
developed in the language before the scientific age. 

A few are used with an abstract meaning (e.g. steely, showy, 
rosy, flashy). Many are used both in a concrete and an abstract 
sense (e.g. brassy, trashy, dirty, breezy, scrappy). 


1. Substances 

soapy, rubbery, leathery, horny, woody, papery, icy, glassy, pulpy, mushy, 
mouldy, rusty, sooty, waxy, spongey, lumpy, weedy, stubbly, rubbly, 
mossy, filmy, flinty, slatey 
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2. Liquids P ; 
watery, milky, creamy, soupy, pasty, oily, tarry, syrupy, vinegary, inky, 
juicy, foamy, frothy, beery, dewy, slushy, briny 

3a Food i 
meaty, buttery, mealy, fishy, fruity, beefy, doughy, floury, sugary, starchy 

3b Condiments , 
salty, peppery, spicy 

4. The body 
hairy, bloody, sweaty, fleshy, fatty, skinny, bony, brainy, nervy 

5. Weather 
sunny, rainy, windy, misty, foggy, hazy, murky, snowy, frosty, squally,. 
stormy, chilly, cloudy, thundery, wintry, summery, breezy 

6. Soil, etc. 
earthy, muddy, gravelly, loamy, swampy, rocky, stony, chalky 

7. Stuffs 
velvety, silky, woolly 

8. Metals 
steely, tinny, coppery, silvery, brassy 

9. Powders 

powdery, floury, gritty, sandy, dusty 
10. Dirt 
dirty, filthy, mucky, murky, greasy, miry, messy 
11. Vapours and perfumes 
gassy, fizzy, steamy, airy, smoky, draughty, musty, bubbly 
12. Feathers, fibres, etc. 
stringy, feathery, downy, fluffy, grassy, bushy, furry, fuzzy, mossy, flaky,. 
fleecy, curly 
13. Noise and smell, etc. 
noisy, rowdy, whistly, smelly, gamey 

14. Light 
gloomy, dusky, shady, shadowy, filmy, glossy 

15. Figurative or abstract 
easy, funny, sleepy, hungry, thirsty, greedy, angry, weary, risky, speedy, 
hasty, weighty, worthy, lengthy, faulty, wealthy, itchy, healthy, guilty, 
cheery, seedy, tasty, trashy, Tubbishy, springy, pithy, stuffy, roomy, 


Bulky; slangy, prosy, wiry, cheeky, witty, moody, crafty, stealthy, sporty, 
ashy. 


This does not mean that all adjectives ending in -y derive from 
mass nouns, as hearty, ready, jaunty, dry, pretty, shaggy, wavy, 
drowsy, clumsy, clammy, crazy, etc. show. 

Nor do the more recently invented or discovered substances 
seem to follow this rule. We do not Say: cementy, plasticy, kapoky, 
cottony, and the -y suffix added to the polysyllabic names of 
recently discovered substances is not usual. We do not say and 
would abhor /ubricanty or detergenty. Nevertheless the adjective 
form of the mono- or bi-syllabic concrete mass noun in -y 1s 
sufficiently common to warrant a generalisation of use to teachers: 
and students. 


Active and Passive Vocabulary 


R. J. HILL 


Vice-Principal, Bell School of Languages 


PROBABLY MOST OF OUR STUDENTS are aware of 
the concepts of active and passive vocabulary, in their own as 
well as in a target language. While virtually all course-books 
grade vocabulary carefully, EFL students (even those not studying 
in an English-speaking country) often come across new words 
and have no idea of how important they may be, either in other 
texts or in conversation with English speakers. This is even more 
likely to be so if they are studying in an English-speaking country. 

A teacher can in fact intuitively assess how important a new 
word or phrase is for his students in the light of their standard at 
the time. The idea of what is already active or passive vocabulary 
can then be adapted, the teacher saying what should be active or 
passive vocabulary. The following method of referring to these 
two categories, plus a third one for words which need not be 
learned, has been used in our school over the last few years: 
Alpha words or phrases, or of course constructions, are those 

which the student needs to be able to remember, understand, 
speak, and write correctly: they should be in his active 
vocabulary. 

Beta words or phrases are less important: it is enough for the 
students to recognise and understand them when he hears or 
reads them: they can at present be in his passive vocabulary. 

Gamma words or phrases are not important at the student’s level: 
he can forget them. 

Our students readily grasp the idea: they mark their texts, note- 
books, etc., simply with œ, 8, or y, and seem to value this verbal 
shorthand very much. It matters very little just what the three 
groups are called. First, second, and third group words, or A, B, 
and C words, might be equally acceptable. However, we have 
found the following advantages in using «, ĝ, y: 

These Greek letters with two syllables are more distinct when 
spoken than A, B, C. 

A, B, C etc. are used in our school for a number of other 
purposes at various times, for distinguishing such things as rooms, 
sets, and classes, whereas the Greek letters are not otherwise used. 

The Greek letters have, somewhat to our surprise, been familiar 
to students from many parts of the world, mainly through 
mathematics. 

There is little to add. Clearly, 8 vocabulary includes less common 
Synonyms for words in « vocabulary, and at intermediate stages 
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quite a lot of Latin-based words. More important, words like 
psychology, statistics, and geography, which Europeans tend to 
look on as ‘international’, need to be in the £ category for those 
whose language is not European, as English people use these 
words, taking it for granted that they will be understood. The 
y category has perhaps little place in the teaching of advanced 
students. Other students are only too delighted to hear that there 
is something they need not learn! 


‘Observation and Evaluation of 
Language Teaching’: a Graduate 
Course in Language Teaching 


FAZE LARUDEE 


English Language Institute, The American University in Cairo 


1. Description 


‘Observation and Evaluation of Language Teaching’ is the title 
| of a course offered at the English Language Institute, American 
University in Cairo, for those who are fulfilling requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language. In preparing myself to conduct this course I discovered 
that directly relevant material was very scarce, I therefore had to 
design the course with what little literature was available on this 
subject. Of course, there are many books written on classroom 
observation and analysis per se, but these related themselves to 
general education and not particularly to observation and evalua- 
tion of language teaching. In the face of these difficulties, the 
course was designed to develop in students the necessary skills 
for analysing the human and non-human resources used in 
language teaching. The human resources to be studied included 
the teacher, the student, the administrators of institutions in 
which language teaching takes place, and other people who 
influence the teaching of languages either directly or indirectly. 
The non-human resources included the textbooks, the teaching 
aids, the physical set-up of the classroom, the language laboratory, 
the administrative and physical limitations within which the 
teacher and his students are confined, and any other things which 
influence the teaching of languages either directly or indirectly. 
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2. Outline of the course 
Only a small portion of the total time allotted to the course was 

devoted to lectures. In more than two-thirds of the course the 
students were asked to analyse and evaluate either textbooks or 
actual classroom situations and report their findings to the class, 
both in writing and in discussion. A student’s grade was deter- 
mined primarily on the basis of frequent written reports, but also 
of the competence with which he discussed and defended his 
reports. For the final examination the students viewed a motion 
picture depicting a language-teaching situation. They were asked 
to analyse the teaching and evaluate it in the light of skills which 
they had developed during the semester. 

The course was divided into four parts. 

2.1. Principles of classroom observation: 

In Part One lectures and discussions were held on principles of 
classroom observation. In this part, discussion of general principles 
of classroom observation was usually followed by discussion of the 
specific principles of observing a language-teaching classroom, 
with particular emphasis on English taught as a foreign language. 
2.2. Analysis and evaluation of language teaching: 

Part Two consisted of lectures and discussions on the analysis 
and evaluation of a language-teaching classroom. In these lectures 
and discussions the physical, psychological, and administrative 
features of a language-teaching classroom came under scrutiny. 
The students were not asked specifically to visit classrooms at this 
stage, but, since practically all of them were engaged in teaching, 
they were asked to watch their own behaviour and their use of 
both human and non-human resources while teaching their own 
classes and discuss whatever problems they felt appropriate. 

2.3. Analysis and evaluation of textbooks: 

Part Three was devoted to analysing a variety of textbooks, 
with three goals in mind: 

1. To determine exactly how the author wanted his book used, 
thus extracting from the textbook the author’s method. 

2. Analysing the author’s method in order to determine how well 
or poorly he achieved the goals set for himself or for the 
teacher teaching the book. o. 

3. Evaluating the author’s methods as well as the principles on 
which the methods were based, in the light of the student’s 
knowledge of how a language should be taught. f 

For these purposes, emphasis was placed on analysing a variety of 

textbooks on language teaching. Furthermore, the students were 

asked to examine textbooks on various subjects and various 
approaches to language teaching (such as pattern practice, direct 
method, reading method, grammar translation method). The text- 
books were so selected that the students had a chance to analyse 
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and evaluate textbooks at various levels of language teaching— 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced. Each time the class was 
divided into small groups and each member of a group was given 
the same textbook to analyse and evaluate. Thus different opinions 
on the same textbook enabled the students within a group to learn 
from each other. The students were required to write critical 
reviews of the specific texts assigned to them. These reviews were 
then discussed in class. 

2.4. Analysis and evaluation of classroom activities: 

Part Four was devoted to the observation and evaluation of 
actual classroom teaching. For this purpose the students were 
required to make two types of analysis and evaluation. In one the 
student was asked to follow a specific teacher around to see how 
he taught various subjects. In the other the student was asked to 
attend different classes in which the same subject was taught, 
presumably by different teachers. Each student was encouraged to 
hold a conference with the teacher whose class he observed in 
order to get a more comprehensive picture of the teaching 
procedures used in class. 


3. Bibliography 

The following references were used in the course (a number on 
the left side of an entry refers to the part of the course to which the 
reference is related). 
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carried out in thirteen departments of the Faculty of Natural 
Sciences and School of Engineering of the University of Chile, a 
large complex attending to the needs of well over two thousand 
science and technology students. One of the principal objects of 
this survey was to evaluate the extent to which English and 
other foreign languages were necessary to students and teachers 
in their studies, and this was done by obtaining data on the 
following three aspects of their training: (a) the percentage of 
foreign-language textbooks in the required-reading assignments at 
all levels; (b) the number of foreign teachers and visiting experts 
using languages other than the vernacular (Spanish) for the 
purpose of communication; (c) the number of scholarships for 
study abroad awarded to students and staff. The information 
received covered the three most recent years, and in some cases a 
projection for the current year was also given. 

From the analysis of this data some points of considerable 
interest emerged. 
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Differences between the English of science and that of the ‘general’ or 
school E.L.T. course 

The wide variations in lexis between the typical school course 
and that of the basic language of scientific literature has already 
been pointed out in the article referred to above (p. 225, foot- 
note 2), and subsequent inquiry shows that discrepancies of a 
comparable degree also exist in grammar. Thus a comparison of 
the teaching items contained in three well-known ‘general’ courses 
with the structures typical of scientific literature reveals the 
following significant differences in kind and emphasis: 
Group I: Items essential to basic scientific English but not presented and 

exercised in any of the courses: 

-ing forms replacing a relative 

Infinitive as substitute for longer phrases 

Words similar in form but with different meanings for the same function 

Most prefixes and suffixes 

Most structural and qualifying words and phrases. 
Group II: Items essential to basic scientific English but not presented and 

exercised in two out of the three courses, Or dealt with inadequately: 


Compound nouns 

Passives 

Conditionals 

Anomalous finites 

Cause-and-result constructions i 
Words similar in form but with different functions 


Past participle usage ‘on 
The prepositional (two-part) verbs common in scle 
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materials required for this purpose. These consist mainly of 
conventional types such as completion, transformation and 
question-and-answer exercises, and substitution tables, and for 
the most part follow the suggestions given in the Teacher’s Notes, 
with particular emphasis on the items referred to above in which 
the scientific register differs markedly from the ‘general’ E.L.T. 
course. In this latter area, the all-important structural and 
modifying words and phrases need special attention and are best 
exercised in concrete situations based on charts, diagrams, and 
simple kits such as the one described in the section on Instructional 
English below. ; 
Similar types of exercise have also been produced to deal with 
various difficulties which have emerged in the course of time. 
These are mostly of local origin and interest only, though some 
may be of more general application, such as false cognates, and 
rather less obvious ones such as shades of colours and the oral 
forms of numbers, letters of the alphabet, and symbols. The 
important thing here is to determine clearly which of the difficulties 
that students appear to encounter are significant—in other words, 
to discriminate carefully between ‘acceptable’ mistakes, i.e. those 
that do not interfere materially with communication between 
scientist and scientist!, and those that do: it is the latter that 
require the additional exercises. In this connection it is worth 
pointing out that a great deal of irreplaceable time can be lost by 
conscientious teachers who labour points which are not Strictly 
indispensable for the learners’ Purposes; it may also be more 
difficult to eliminate this waste of effort th 
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problem, since experiment has shown that in the initial stages of 
their specialised course the students are almost equally incapable 
of following similar sentences in the vernacular and will also fail 
to fi ollow a long instruction in even the simplest of English, though 
they will manage short instructions successfully. The reasons for 
this seems to lie mainly in the teaching methods used in the 
schools. Textbooks for all subjects are deliberately written in an 
artificially simplified language, and the questions appearing in 
them are characteristically short and uncomplicated. Since 
teachers tend to emulate this simplified manner of exposition and 
questioning, the students have little opportunity to bridge the 
gap between this ‘artificial’ school language and the language 
actually used by scientists to descri 
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drawing of diagrams, the arrangement of objects, the solution of 
simple mathematical or logical problems etc., so that the results 


obtained can be quickly checked): 
(ii) The teacher reads passages in which the sentences are pro- 
gressively more complicated and then asks questions whose 
btained through simple deductions from the 
facts presented in the passage: i; 
(iii) He reads progress and more complicated sentences 
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sponds to the sense of the sentence which has been read, in spite of 
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(d) Extension Material: This is designed to extend the scope of the 
basic course to cover individual disciplines in greater detail. The 
emphasis here is mainly on lexis (since the grammatical require- 
ments are covered by the basic course and the additional exercises 
described above) and are centred on what are known here as 
catenised vocabulary units (CVUs). The vocabulary sections for 
these which have been prepared so far include mathematics and 
statistics, physics, chemistry, biology, geology and geomorphology, 
economics, sociology and computer science, as well as less purely 
scientific subjects such as the workshop, electricity, electronics, 
radiocommunications, general agriculture, mining and quarrying, 
industry, business, commerce and financial affairs, general 
technology, and building and construction. Others in process of 
completion are engineering, medical science and nursing, and 
agricultural science, animal husbandry, and forestry. 

The items incorporated in these vocabularies are the specialised 
terms which seem most important for an understanding of each 
subject, and in general correspond to those which occur most 
frequently in the relevant literature, as identified by visual 
scanning. They include not only nouns, but the related adjectives, 
verbs and phrases, and are arranged according to a development of 
the ‘catenising’ principle suggested by Michael West!, which we 
have used for many years and found to add considerably to the 
speed and degree of retention of learning. Each catenised voca- 
bulary is then checked by one or more experts in the subject 
before being printed in double-spacing (thus leaving room for the 
addition of vernacular equivalents and pronunciation, where 
necessary), and issued to the students. It may here be worth 
noting that, although the production of bilingual versions was 
begun, the results, surprisingly, were strongly counter-indicative. 
One of the main reasons for this failure seems to be that both 
teachers and students tended to assume that these versions 
relieved them of the conscious efforts of comparison and illustra- 
tion which are such powerful aids to both understanding and 
memory; this particular experiment has therefore been dis- 
continued. 

Each vocabulary is also being supplied with its own exercises— 
some of which are taped—and occasionally with visual aids, 
mainly roneoed pictures and diagrams; finally, the unit thus 
formed is completed by a ‘projects’ section designed to promote 
free oral or written production of the material, and based on the 
situational approach. This work is still in process of completion. 


(To be continued) 


*Michael West, ‘Catenizing (Chaining words Together)’, 
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added to the existing ones in various cities throughout China. 
English, which during the fifties had taken second place to 
Russian, once again became the first language, with Spanish, 
French, and German in strong competition, and numerous other 
languages taking their share of students. ? , 

In 1962 Foreign Minister Chen Yi, addressing one of the foreign 
language institutes, showed that top government thinking was in 
favour of more modern methods. While warning that students 
should learn to use the language in a Chinese way and not learn 
the ‘way of thinking of the foreigner’, he made it quite clear that 
mastery of the spoken word was a main aim. Students should 
thoroughly master a vocabulary of at least 5,000 words, learning 
to use the idioms and ‘set phrases’ of the foreign tongue, and 
translation should be replaced by thinking in the foreign language. 
To this end Chinese should be avoided, at least in the classroom!. 

The aim of all this activity was, like that of the schools estab- 
lished towards the end of the nineteenth century, to train people 
who would act as interpreters and translators, helping China to 
obtain knowledge of foreign techniques which might be of use to 
her, and carrying the message of Chinese communism to the 
people of other lands. In the words of one of their textbooks?, the 
language was to be used as a ‘tool and as a weapon’, 


General teaching methods 


The basic teaching-method was the formal class. Usually 
consisting of between ten and twenty students, each class in the 
foreign-language institutes had two teachers. The first teacher, 
who might be a native speaker of English, was responsible for 
organising and teaching the classwork, while the second teacher 
worked as an assistant, taking the occasional class, and helping 
students with their out-of-class studies, Classes met for fourteen 
fifty-minute periods per week for about forty weeks per year, 
making a total of some 1,400 hours in a three-year course, or 2,330 
hours in a five-year course. In addition, two weeks at the end of 
each of the two terms (semesters) were allotted to examinations 
and no formal classes were held during this time. In secondary 
schools a total of only 510 hours was spread over the six years 
of the course. 

The teaching methods used in the classroom can be classified as: 
(1) traditional text; (2) modern pattern-drill; and (3) the conversa- 
tional-compromise method. The writer observed all three methods 
at work during 1964, but the majority of teachers used the com- 


*Article in Guangming Ribao, 19 March 1962, quoted in Selections from the 
China Mainland Press, 2713, United States Consulate General, Hong Kong- 
*See Appendix 1, page 81. 
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promise method. Beginning about 1960, when the emphasis was 
switched back again from Russian to English as the main foreign 
language, a firm attack was made on the traditional method, which 
became the last refuge of the older and less competent teachers. 
The modern method was used experimentally in one institute and 
in a few classes in other places, particularly those places where 
foreign teachers were employed. 

The traditional method consisted fundamentally in the age-old 
custom of memorising texts, supplemented by discussion in 
Chinese of formal grammar. At its best this produced students 
able to understand written English and translate in into Chinese. 
Few native English-speakers could match these students in parsing 
a sentence or producing a rule of grammar. But few products of 
this method could understand spoken English well, much less 
produce it in a reasonably fiuent form. 

The modern method was firmly bas 
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schools had libraries of books in English, both translations 
published in China and original works. Access to the latter was 
strictly controlled, with more freedom for students considered to 
be more reliable and mature. Judgement of reliability was on an 
institutional rather than an individual basis, those at the Foreign 
Languages Institute run by the Foreign Ministry having a wider 
freedom of choice than those at, for example, the Second Foreign 
Languages Institute. Teachers had a greater freedom than students 
within the same institute. Whether advantage was taken of the 
freedom available is another question. Evidence suggests that it 
was not, and the modern-method course attempted to encourage 
wider reading habits. 

Teachers had a wide variety of reference works, often provided 
by special departmental libraries. The latest dictionaries and 
method books were available. Some, like A. S. Hornby’s A Guide 
to Patterns and Usage in English were available in bookshops in 
Chinese translation (1965). Others were made available by the 
ancient custom of pirating (e.g. W. Stannard Allen’s Living English 
Structure and Living English Speech). H. E. Palmer, J. O. Gauntlett, 
C. C. Fries, and the textbooks edited by R. Lado and C. C. Fries 
were well-known. Specialised linguistic writings were available 
and were certainly studied by the minority. At the same time such 
institutes as that run by the Ministry of Foreign Trade attempted 
to keep their English colloquial by using Linguaphone records 
and the well-known textbook by C. E. Eckersley. 


Special problems 

(a) The English sounds system 

Considerable attention was given to phonetics/phonemics at 
both second- and third-level stages. Students in both were taught 
the Daniel Jones transcriptions, together with the systems of 
showing intonation patterns used, for example, in W. Stannard 
Allen’s Living English Speech. 

One junior high-school course! which devoted Lesson 1 to the 
alphabet showed words in Lesson 2 as if they were constructed 
on the familiar Chinese pattern of initial and final. Each word 
was written normally under an appropriate picture on one page 
of the textbook, and then over the page the arrangement was: 

m — ap — map p -en —> pen p -ig > pig 
Sentence intonation was marked with the first sentence: This is 
a Xpen (Lesson 4), and again with the first question Zs this a /pen? 

Throughout the second year of the course each lesson devoted 

time to drills contrasting different phonemes. These drills were 


1English (Junior High School textbook), 3 vols, Peking, People’s Education 
Press, 1963, 1965. 
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almost all written in phonetic transcriptions, a key to which 
appeared at the end of Book 1. Book 3, third year, continued 
these drills, but with words written in normal spelling, the 
phoneme to be exercised being written at the head of the list. 

At the third level the more traditional courses began with 
isolated sounds and proceeded through words to sentences. The 
widely used textbook edited by Xiu Guo-Zhang (subsequently 
referred to as Xiu?) was an example of this, devoting the first 
four lessons of some forty pages mainly to phonemics. Diagrams 
of mouth positions were accompanied by detailed comments in 
Chinese. Sentences on the pattern This is a pen and Zs this a pen? 
appeared from the third lesson on. 

A weakness of all but the modern-method courses lay in the 
use of unstressed and reduced forms, so essential for fluent speech. 
In the junior high-school course quoted above the reduced forms 
of the verbs ro be and to have were introduced in Lesson 24 of the 
first year, and subsequently appeared in conversation pieces. 
But neither in this nor in Xiu was special attention given to drilling 
stressed versus unstressed phonemes, as was done in the modern 
course at the first Foreign Language Institute. 

A common methodological weakness was to devote a whole 
week or even a fortnight to revision of phonemes, giving equal 
time to each and often neglecting the real weaknesses. 


(b) Grammar 

Attention will here be confined to the early stages of the courses, 
when the basis for future work was laid down, and to those 
courses which were based on compromise methods. In the third- 
level schools this work occupied the whole of the first year, while 
in the general secondary schools it took up the three years of the 
junior high school course. . f , 

In all the examples studied it was clear that while the ‘direct 
method’ was to some extent practised, translation was the real 
basis of understanding. In the case of Yiu’s textbook, the most 
systematic to be published, Chinese was used throughout the 
first one and a half years to explain grammatical structures, and 
translation in both directions was used throughout all six books. 
Chinese was similarly used in the junior high school course. Both 
these textbooks used the simple present tense before the present 


continuous. 
The introductory teaching sequence was generally: 
TRIS IS @ 0% That isa... 
Is thisa...? Yes, it is No, it isn’t 


Xiu Guo-Zhang, English, 6 vols, Peking, The Commercial Press, 1962, 1965. 
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preceded or followed by: 
lama... Ishea...? Who is he? (using names) 


Numerals and colours were then followed by the simple present 
tense or present continuous; prepositions in such patterns as in 
the room and on the wall; possessive forms; going to (future time); 
the simple future tense; the past tense; the past continuous tense; 
the present perfect tense; and later the past perfect. 

In one course can was introduced in Lesson 3 (He can see 
Uncle Chang; Can I see Li Ming ?) and then used in Lesson 14 to 
introduce the present continuous, in this case taught before the 
simple present. The text went: 


I can read. I am reading. You can write. You are writing. 
.. - (shout/sing/fly) . . . Can you read? Yes, I can read. What 
are you doing? I am reading .. 3 


A general weakness was the introduction of too many new 
structures with insufficient examples and drills to establish one 
before the introduction of another. An example of this was Lesson 
8 of the first-year course in a foreign-language secondary school ?: 


What is this? It is a flag. What colour is it? It is red. It is a red flag. 
What is that? It is a tree. What colour is it? It is green. 

What can you see? I can see a blackboard. What colour is it? It is black. 
What is this? It is chalk. What colour is it? It is white. 

What is that? It is paper. What colour is it? It is yellow. 

What can you see? I can see ink. What colour is it? It is blue. 

What is white? Chalk is white. What is blue? Ink is blue. 

What is black? The blackboard is black. What is red? My scarf is red. 
What colour is your bag? It is brown. What colour are your shoes? They 
are blue. 

What colour is the apple? It is red. Is it green? No, it is not green. It is red. 


It is a red apple. Can you see a green apple? No, I can’t see a green apple. 
I can see a red apple. 


Draw a pear on the blackboard. Draw a peach on the blackboard. Draw a 
banana on the paper. Draw an orange on the paper. 


In this lesson the following items were new: adjectives, un- 
countables, possessive pronouns, and the imperative. The distinc- 
tion between a and the, forms absent from Chinese, was treated 
in a similar way in the previous lesson. The junior high-school 
textbook from which this material appears to have been copied 
deals with the articles in Lesson 6. It introduces the adjectives big 
and fat in Lesson 10 and small, good, and bad in Lesson 11 before 
going on to colours and uncountables in Lesson 12. 


1English (Junior High School first year, first term), Tianjin Foreign Language 
School, 1965, p. 21. 
“English, Tianjin op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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An example of more thorough treatment is the introduction of 
the present perfect tense in Xiu!. The text, ‘My Home Town’, has 
a 70-word paragraph illustrating the tense in sentences like: 
Everything has changed since the liberation, Along the river they 
have built offices, hotels and a big park. The seven-line dialogue on 
‘Shopping’ also employs the tense three times: Where have you 
been? We've just been to the co-op; I’ve run out of ink. The 
grammar section devotes four pages to the topic, with full explana- 
tions in Chinese. Three uses of the tense are set out with examples. 
Each example is translated and commented upon. A table giving 
the forms of 42 verbs is followed by a discussion of the difference in 
use of the present perfect and the past tense. This includes the 
following examples: 


I have seen the film T saw the film in Shanghai 
(indicates that the contents of (indicates the place at which at 
the film are understood) that time the film was seen) 
Who has opened the window? Who opened the window? 


(in the past somebody opened the 
window, but now it is possible it is 
again closed) 


(the window is now open) 


This treatment is typical of the way the book handles grammatical 
problems, and as a formal method it would be hard to improve 
upon. f ; 

Another formal textbook, produced by the First Foreign Lan- 
guage Institute, Peking, in 1960, illustrates more advanced work. 
In Lessons 14 and 15 (first term of the second year of the course) 
the use of the article is being consolidated. Lesson 14 gives, 
Without guidance, eight short passages, with the instruction: 
‘Insert articles where necessary’. One such passage reads: 


High speed development of our national economy is inseparable from 
establishment, consolidation and further growth of people s communes. It is 
unimaginable that national economy could make suc ^ rapid progress without 
Participation of more than 500 million peasants. People’s communes are 
best form of organisation, in China’s conditions, for large scale and unified 
Planning of production ‘and manpower, and development of diversified 


economy’. 


_In the third year of the courses using Xiu’s grammar, exercises 
ike the following were typical: 


ma What is implied in the use of ‘can’ in each of the following sentences— 
tes ability, or ability depending on circumstances*. Explain the gramma- 
Use of the italicised words: 


ly: 
pio Guo-Zhang, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 213-20. 
English Foreign Language Institute, English Language Department, ed. 
xi Peking, Commercial Press, 1960, p. 189. 
Guo-Zhang, op. cit., Vol. 5, Lesson 14, p. 187. 
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(1) Women thought beautiful thoughts. , 

(2) 1f I began immediately and worked and saved until I was fifty years of 
age, I could then stop working. 

B), (4)... A , , ; 

Make sentences after the following models, using the words given below: f 

(1) Iaccepted that up above me was all that was fine and noble and gracious 


(verb + clause). 
. . . to find, to demand, to consider... 

(2) I was willing to work (adjective + infinitive). 
... glad, sorry, afraid, angry . . .} 


(c) Vocabulary development and the content of tests 

In the modern-method course the vocabulary was carefully 
controlled during the first two years, with the aim of teaching 
fluency and the maximum use of a minimum number of items. 
In the other courses, examples of which will be considered here, 
almost the opposite principle often seemed to be applied, though 
in practice accident rather than principle was the determinant. 

Generally the trend was towards using English to describe 
Chinese situations, beginning with the immediate environment of 
the students themselves. As early as possible political articles were 
added, a majority taken from Peking Review and other journals 
which translated material originally written in Chinese. Some 
texts were taken from American, British, and other native English- 
language journals considered in one way or another progressive. 
In such special institutes as that run by the Foreign Ministry 
articles from the London Times, or the New York Times, might 
be used. 

Xiu continued the older tradition of using a high proportion of 
native literature, though this appears to have often been selected 
for its supposed progressive content. Authors included Christina 
Rossetti, Oscar Wilde, Shelley, Charlotte Brontë, O. Henry, 
Dickens, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Daniel Defoe, Mark Twain, 
Jack London, and T. Dreiser. 

The following two texts illustrate a common moral-political 
theme. The first is from a textbook used in a foreign-language 
secondary school towards the end of the first year of the course 
in 1966. 


Lei Feng was born into a poor peasant family, His parents died when he was 
seven years old. He had to look after pigs for a landlord. The landlord was 
very cruel and often beat him. 

After liberation Lei Feng began to live a happy life. He loved the Party and 
Chairman Mao. He loved the people. He hated the landlords and the 
capitalists. He studied Chairman Mao’s works hard and served the people well. 

One Sunday he had a stomach-ache. When he was going to the hospital, 
he saw many people working at a work-site. He immediately helped them to 
carry bricks. He worked in high spirits. He even forgot his stomach-ache. 


1Xiu Guo-Zhang, op. cit., Vol. 6, Lesson 11, pp. 163-4. 
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On his way back .. . He is a fine example to us all. He is dead, but his spirit 
lives in our hearts forever’. 


The second text is taken from the textbook used in a foreign- 


language institute towards the end of the first term of the second 
year. 


Nobody who visits Wahan today can fail to notice the many posters calling on 
People to work as Ma Hsueh-li works. A pace-setter in the technical revolution, 
Ma has set an excellent example for his fellow-workers. Learning from Ma 
Hsueh-li has developed into a mass movement in all the factories in Wahan. 

Who is Ma Hsueh-li? What has he done to earn the title of a communist- 
minded innovator? 

It was in February, 1958. Ma Hsueh-li, a young worker in the Wahan 
Heavy Machine Tool Plant, happened to be in a workshop where the workers 
Were drilling a tube. It took a long time and a lot of effort to get the job done 
well. But what hurt Ma’s heart most was that all the steel cut away was wasted. 
So he suggested that a better cutter should be used for the job. Ma’s mates 
Jumped at the idea, and the Party supported his proposal. When finally they 
Succeeded in making the cutter, the job could be done in four hours instead of 
thirty, it could be done by one worker instead of two, and a lot of steel was 
Saved. 

In the autumn of 1958 . . . . The bitter memory of his childhood days, the 
teachings of the Party, combined to fill him with a selfless devotion to the — 
Cause of socialist construction. ‘I owe everything I know to the Party’, he 


Says, ‘and to the Party should go the honour of each little improvement 
made.” 


Vocabulary development was influenced by a rigid attitude to 
factual truth. Imaginative invention was discouraged in conver- 
Sation practice, and questions like ‘What did you do on Sunday?” 
Were expected to be answered truthfully, even when a different 
answer would exercise a wider and less familiar vocabulary, 

The following examples of dialogue show the extremes of 
elementary, formal speech intended primarily to exercise the 
names of the days of the week, and a colloquial style intended for 
Use in a work situation. The first is taken from Yiu: 


Do you do homework every day? Yes, we do. 
hat do you do on Monday? We read the text. 
hat do you do on Tuesday? We copy sentences from the text 
What do you do on Wednesday? We do spelling exercises, ` 
What do you do on Thursday? We review English grammar 
hat do you do on Friday? We do grammar exercises, ` 
at do you do on Saturday? We review the whole lesson. 


T 
ubtignscrond example comes from a book of conversations 
or part-time students b i 
i pi y the Education Bureau of the 
ie i . se . 
2 helik, Tianjin op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 20-1. 


Xis Pei Peking, 1960, op. cit., pp. 179-80. 


O-Zhang, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 80. 
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Foreign Ministry. The conversation is between Mr Hussein, a 
foreign diplomat in Peking (F), and a Chinese interpreter (C)!. 


How are you, Mr Hussein? You have settled down by now, I hope? 
Yes, more or less. And how are you? 

Very well, thank you. Have you seen much of Peking since you came? 
No, not very much. I’m afraid I haven’t had time to look round the city 
yet. What would you advise me to see? 

Well, there is such a lot to see, that I don’t know where to begin. You've 
been to Tian An Men Square, I suppose? 

Yes, I crossed it several times. I haven’t been to the museums or the old 
imperial palaces. But I went over the Great Hall of the People. It’s a 
huge thing! 

What do you think of the building? 

Oh, it’s magnificent! 

Have you been to ... 

Good! I hope you'll let us know your comment and criticism on our 
construction after the tour. 

Criticism! I wouldn’t dream of criticising anything! 

Though we’ve made much progress there are bound to be shortcomings in 
our work. We ask for your valuable opinion so as to improve our work. 


m A mana 


am agama 


Those who have visited China will notice the similarity between 
this and many conversations they have had with live interpreters! 

It is fair to say that the majority of courses succeeded in teach- 
ing a very broad vocabulary and the ability to understand a wide 
variety of written styles. The main problem, which was only 
beginning to be tackled when the Cultural Revolution began in 
1966, was that of active production of acceptable spoken English, 
and especially problems of register. Factors which made a solution 
difficult included the refusal to distinguish clearly between different 
dialects of English, particularly between British and American 
usage, and the preponderance of teaching materials translated 
from Chinese which resulted in un-English expressions and a 
more ornate style than is natural. 


Conclusion 


When the Cultural Revolution put a temporary stop to normal 
classes and teachers and students throughout China turned to 
full-time political activity for about two years, English teaching 
had reached a stage from which it could have made rapid progress. 
Details of the experimental method pioneered by the First Foreign 
Language Institute had been published in the April 1965 volume 
of Foreign Language Teaching and Research, and in the carly 


*English Conversations (Spare-time study textbook), Vol. 2, Peking, Foreign 
Ministry Education Bureau Spare-time School, February 1964. , 

*Peking Foreign Language Institute, English Language Department, First 
Year Teaching Group, ‘An introduction to the adoption of the listening-and- 
speaking-leads-first method in the first teaching year’, Foreign Language 
Teaching and Research, 4, 1965, pp. 13-20. 
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summer of 1966 carefully controlled examinations had revealed 
the superiority of the method compared with the methods used 
in the other classes of the same Institute. j 

The increased contact with foreign teachers, many of whom 
actively worked for a modernisation of teaching methods, helped 
to strengthen the realisation among both teachers and taught that 
methods were often at fault when results were poor. Exposure to 
native speakers who had to be understood, and be made to under- 
stand, and their often harsh comments on texts and translations 
which would otherwise have passed for correct, must have left 
their mark. Although the immediate reaction was too often 
defensive, the longer-term reaction seems likely to be in favour of 
change towards modern methods in all institutions teaching a 
foreign language. 


Appendix 1 


Text of Lesson 6, from Volume 3 of English Language, ed. 
Xiu Guo-Zhang. 


The Study of English 

It is over a year now since I began studying English. I am glad to say that I 
am getting on well with it. 

First of all, I know clearly what I study English for. A year ago, although I 
Was interested in the language, I wasn’t clear about its usefulness. I think I have 
a better idea of that now. To know what is going on outside our country, to 
tell our friends abroad what is going on in China, to help the oppressed 
Peoples in their struggle against imperialism and for freedom and happiness— 
o do all this, a good command of foreign languages is necessary. 

© the problem now is not why I should study English, but how to get the 
est results in the shortest possible time. 
find English very interesting but quite difficult. How hard I have worked 
trying to get every sound right, to spell every word correctly and to speak the 
little English I know! The Party has always stressed the importance of laying 
a solid foundation in everything we do, and in language study perhaps more 
an in anything else, a good beginning is half the battle. 
year’s study has taught me that we cannot learn En 
Watching out for idiomatic ways of saying things. Wh 
English, 1 thought all I had to do was to memorise indiv 
ees it seemed to me, had exact equivalents in Chines: 
mes ideas in English, it was just a matter of puttin 
ccording to the rule of grammar. When I w: 
© desk? and ‘Pm going to see a friend’ 
d see. I did not reali 
til one day the tea 
l arned nI have always been on my guard aeai 

revolution, to ring a bell, but to beat a 

ned 4 ep take a walk but to make "Ip Or to go on a journey, | have 
ety, ifference between after an 


glish well without 


_ apes 
gge gEa EF 
2 


oh d since, between find and look for, 
ithout Wear and put on. I have also learned to absorb whole sentences 
See th trying to translate them wor 


d for word into Chinese. All this makes 
sides a good training in oa 


, handwriting, and 
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basic grammar, one has to pay close attention to English idioms in order to 
learn the language faster and use it better. 

However, this is just a beginning, and there is still a long, long way to go. 
Tam fully prepared for more hard work. I must speak and write English more, 
both in and out of class. I must listen and read more. Some day I am going to 
read Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw, Dickens and Mark Twain—all in the 
original! And the writings of William Z. Foster, Harry Pollitt, and other 
working-class leaders of Britain and the United States. They will tell me 
much about the life of the British and the American people. They will teach 
me to use English effectively both as a tool and asa weapon. 


Appendix 2 


The English language syllabus for the 1959 entrance examina- 
tions to the third level (higher education) establishments. (The 
comments have been translated from Chinese by the writer.) 


1. Word classes 


Within the sphere of word classes (the student) is required to be able to 
recognise and write 750~1,000 often-used, simple words concerning everyday 
life, society, and politics. For example, as follows: 
1. Nouns (including singulars and plurals): 
animal, bird, person, people, man, woman, child, parents, daughter, son, 
comrade, friend, pioncer, member, China, the Soviet Union, England, 
student, teacher, worker, farmer, engineer, hero, doctor, army, coopera- 
tive, the working class, revolution, liberation, victory, the Communist 
Party, chairman, the Communist Youth League, meeting, movement, 
book, dictionary, language, grammar, pronunciation, newspaper, maga- 
zine, basket-ball, swimming, Sunday, etc. January, etc. spring, etc. 
slogan, machine, science, socialism, communism, capitalist, imperialist, 
Strength, peace, street, light, weather, garden, village, railway, car, ship, 
plane, factory, state farm, tractor, university, culture, theory, physics, 
industry, agriculture, wheat, rice, meat, fruit. 

2. Verbs (including changes of person and tense as set out in the grammatical 
section below). 
be, have, do, become, give, take, make, think, get, change, live, grow, 
shine, begin, stop, move, come, go, stand, sleep, work, play, plough, 
rest, meet, unite, march, see, look, tell, say, speak, talk, hear, listen, lead, 
fight, study, read, write, fall, happen, know, ask, question, answer, 
review, prepare, collect, continue, try, use, invent, receive, send, love, 
thank, visit, discover, drive, build, celebrate, sing. 

3. Adjectives (including changes for comparative and superlative): 
big, large, small, long, short, tall, high, strong, right, light, round, heavy; 
cold, hot, dirty, clean, deep, dry, empty, full, hard, soft, old, new, young, 
good, bad, interesting, beautiful, Proud, correct, wrong, easy, difficult, 
Chinese, Soviet, English, foreign, political national, international, revolu- 
tionary, active, happy, poor, rich, different, important, necessary, black, 
white, little, much. 

4. Adverbs (including changes for comparison): 
also, only, again, well, badly, hard, fast, already, quickly, slowly, suddenly, 
quite, rather, simply, early, late, often, always, seldom, never. 

5. Prepositions and conjunctions: 
in, on, of, with, for, at, by, to, from, before, after, about, into, under, 
against, along, between, beside, beyond, during, and, or, but, if, then, 
because, that, though, until, since, before, when, 
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2. Grammar 

1. (Students should be) able to understand t 

must) and to distinguish the transitive 

above set out word classes. 

(Students should be) able in constructing sentences to use: 

(1) cardinal numbers words 1—1,000 and ordinal number words 1-100; 

(2) personal pronouns (three person changes of form); 

(3) adjectives and adverbs (comparison); 

(4) verb infinitives (use as subject, object complement and adv 

(5) direct and indirect speech. 

(Students should be) able to analyse sente 

and passive voice as in the following list: 

(1) Present indefinite, e.g. I get up at six o'clock in the morning. 

(2) Past indefinite, e.g. Shanghai was liberated in May, 1949, 

(3) Future indefinite, e.g. 1 shall soon be a university student, 

(4) Present continuous, e.g. Many large factories are being built, 

(5) Past continuous, e.g. A few weeks ago I was sitting for my final 

examination at the middle school. 
(6) Present perfect, e.g. I have read most of Lu Hsun’s stories, 
(7) Past present, e.g. Chairman Mao had spent several years in Yenan 
before he came to Peking. 

(Students should be) able to use the above (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5) tenses 

to construct simple sentences, compound sentences 

plicated complex sentences, e.g. 

You are a worker and he is a farmer. 

When I got into the classroom, many students were alre 
Cannot go to the park with you today because I am ve 


he use of modal verbs (can, may, 
and intransitive verbs within the 


2s 


erbial); 


nces with each tense and active 


, and not very com- 


ady there, 


ry busy. 
The man who is driving the tractor is my brother, 
The director of the state farm told us that we could fulfil our task before 
the National Day. 


3. Reading and translation 


(Students should be) able to read ordinar: i 
ler a y texts about everyday life, societ: 
ae Politics (including the above parts 1 and 2, word classes and grammar) aan 
St be able to translate them into smooth Chinese. 


Note: At p 


resent the secondary school En 
all use the 


same teaching outlines, and each school’s r 
he s ate of 
a RBress 1s still not the same. Therefore the basic Outline requires as 

A ee the level achieved in volume 2 of the currently used senior 
81 school English language textbook, 


glish curricula do not 


Literature for Adult Students of 
English as a Foreign Language: 


(1) Prescribed Books in the Lower 
Examination 


W. S. FOWLER 


General Introduction 


MY INTENTION in these two papers! is to discuss the value 
of literature to adult foreign students in a purely linguistic context, 
and in particular to discuss the usefulness of the papers devoted to 
set books in the Cambridge Lower and Proficiency examinations. 
My viewpoint is that of the teacher whose students are taking 
these examinations, and I have limited myself in the examples I 
give to books chosen for one or other of them in the past ten years, 
most of which I have dealt with in my own classes. In general, I 
am concerned with the criteria which should be applied, both by 
the examination board and by the teacher himself, in selecting set 
books at a given level, and with the difficulties literature papers 
present to this group of students. At the same time, I would hope 
to derive from an illustration of the problems encountered in this 
narrow context some guide lines for a consideration of the much 
wider question of whether literature has a useful part to play in 
language teaching as a whole. 


What do we mean by ‘literature’ ? 


Before considering the needs of the student and what is required 
of him at present by the Cambridge Lower and Proficiency 
examiners, it is important to define what we mean by literature in 
this context. It must be accepted that we do not mean ‘Eng. Lit.’ in 
its degree sense, or the work of great authors, or fiction alone. We 
mean anything that is well written in the language, whatever the 
subject and whoever the author. We mean American as well as 
English literature. I do not propose to split hairs here about what 
is or is not good writing, but it is clearly not the prerogative of any 
genre or period. 


Why have prescribed books at all? 
The students taking the Cambridge Lower examination are 
adults. Most of them have no intention of studying English as 4 


1The second paper, ‘Proficiency and Beyond’, will be published in OU" 
next issue. 
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main course at a university. They are learning English because they 
need it for their work—as lawyers, businessmen, biochemists, 
secretaries, teachers—or (and this is an important alternative 
when considering literature) from a wish to acquire knowledge of 
a foreign people and culture, to broaden their personal experience 
and perspective. They are not necessarily interested in literature as 
such or in literary values and may have read very little of the 
literature of their own country, possibly as rich as ours. They have 
neither the time nor the inclination to read widely around the set 
book, which will be studied in isolation. One is immediately 
tempted to ask in the face of this—why teach literature at all and 
why have prescribed books in Lower? 


Advantages of prescribed books 

It is undoubtedly true that the examiners’ main object in any 
test involving prescribed books is to give the student an oppor- 
tunity to express himself on a given subject in English. The student 
is rightly not expected to turn himself into a literary critic or even, 
at the level of Lower, to interpret the themes of the book. What is | 
being tested is his writing ability, and to some extent, his memory. 
The set book is therefore merely a means to an end, and many 
students, with the approval of their teachers, opt out of it alto- 
gether and take Translation.’ In the past year, they have been 
given a further alternative paper, Structure and Usage. 


The idea that literature should be made use of simply as a tool 
—‘prostituted’ is the emotionally loaded word for it—is repellent. 
While it may be argued that teachers can make use of prescribed 
books to give additional practice in structures and to introduce 
new vocabulary, to include them on these grounds alone would be 
to advocate taking a sledgehammer to crack a nut; it would be 
inefficient, unwieldy, and difficult to control. 

Ultimately the justification for introducing literature at all will 
in part depend on cultural arguments, on the theory that a people 
and their language are inseparable and that the language learner 
gradually identifies, to some extent, once he approaches fluency, 
With the people whose language he is studying. But the validity of 
Such arguments is not yet apparent at the level of Lower; they 
apply only to the student who will go well beyond it. There must 

e more practical and immediate reasons for introducing literature 
At this particular level, even though no teacher would regard the 


à ‘According to the 1968 Survey of the Local Examination Syndicate, 37 per 
Sat of all candidates took Translation. Among candidates taking the 
xamination in centres abroad, the figure was markedly higher (4 


and m Be A 9 per cent’ 
invere y be a better reflection of students’ own assessment of the difficulty 
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Lower examination as an end in itself and would therefore bear 
these underlying arguments in mind. . 

The student approaching the Lower examination is just 
beginning to feel his own feet, to express himself without prompt- 
ing. He is still, of course, incapable of writing confidently without 
guidance. His first compositions must be guided. But if he is to 
retain his interest and have the will to progress towards fluency, 
he must have an outlet to use for himself the structure he has had 
instilled into him. 

In a paper delivered at the third annual conference of the 
International Association of Teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language,’ D. Sharrocks drew attention to the fact that not only 
reading and writing, but also reading and speaking, complement 
each other in language teaching. He also provided a great deal 
of interesting statistical information. For example, in our native 
language, we learn the meanings of 90 per cent of the words we 
know from meeting them in context, not from the dictionary or 
from conversation. Mr Sharrocks suggested that we should 
encourage our students to make the same kind of informed guesses 
for themselves in their reading. Secondly, we read ‘aloud’ when we 
read silently, even though we do not make lip movements, and 
what we read consistently reinforces the structures we have 
practised in speech, provided that the text is suited to our level of 
attainment and does not introduce too many constructions which 
are new to us. The evidence Mr Sharrocks produced was, as he 
rightly emphasised, sufficient recommendation in itself for the use 
of structural readers as a support to course material at all levels. 
From this it is a simple step to the conclusion that the most 
advanced series available would repay study in a Lower class in 
any case, whether they were prescribed or not, and if we are to have 
a prescribed books paper, the books chosen should be selected 
exclusively from such texts.? The latter attitude has much to 
recommend it, and I can see only two points in favour of extending 
the range—one is that some modern authors may be clearer in the 
original than abridged, structurally graded versions of C19 classics, 
the other that it is rare to find a lack of ambition to read un- 
abridged material in a student who will continue to develop his 
powers of communication in English beyond the level of Lower; 
and we should perhaps take this ambition into account. 

In theory it should be arguable that it is more beneficial for the 
student to take the Prescribed Books paper than Translation. It 


XReading Improvement in the Middle Secondary School’. 

In general, one or two of the seven books selected each year from 1961-70 
have been simplified versions of the original, one or two have been abridged, 
and a number set in specified edited editions. There is no clear pattern over 
the decade suggesting a movement towards or away from any group. 
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does not form part of my argument to labour the practical 
advantages on the basis of expediency alone (i.e. which paper will 
prove easier)? but in fact there are two points. One is that the 
student will be dealing with a known rather than unknown 
quantity, for which he can be prepared; the other is that the paper 
concentrates the student’s mind on something he knows about 
and leaves him free to write English-guided composition, of a 
kind, as against the general essay, which may test his imagination 
rather than his linguistic ability. 


Prescribing the right books 
If we accept the case for reading and for a Prescribed Books 
paper or something like it in Lower, we are none the less con- 
fronted with the difficulty of choosing the right books; for the 
purposes of the argument, I am assuming that we are talking 
about the paper as we have it now, rather than what it would be 
like if every choice were a simplified text. The teacher as well as 
the examiner has this problem of choice, because he must select 
three or four of the texts from the basic list of seven and recom- 
mend them for study. P 
In the past ten years there has been a considerable change for 
the better in the choice of prescribed books for Lower; the change 
has not occurred so much in reassessing the level of difficulty as 
in gauging what is appropriate to the student. When I began 
teaching Prescribed Books classes in 1962, there was an apparent 
Correlation between the kind of book set in G.C.E. ʻO’ level and 
that chosen for Lower. This presupposed a false analogy, that what 
is more complex in ideas and characterisation is necessarily more 
advanced in vocabulary and more complicated in syntax. Appar- 
ently it was also implied that sophistication and maturity are 
Telated to age, a satisfactory guide for schoolchildren, since the 
most fluent in the language will also be the most mature, but quite 
irrelevant to classes of adults of any age from 17 to 60 and above, 
Examples of books I have had to teach myself in Lower classes 
Would suggest that such criteria were applied. The Lost World 
(1962-3) is what used to be described as a ‘rattling good yarn’, 
Uch of the vocabulary is as dated as that phrase. Tarka the 
tter and, to a lesser extent, No Highway (both prescribed in 
1964.5) have a highly specialised vocabulary. The first presupposes 
an interest in animals which few foreigners possess to the same 
gree as English people, the second a fascination with aircraft, 
ne can imagine the English schoolboy enjoying them more 


1 EIRA , š 
is matistis suggest that students score slightly better in Translation but this 


Omitt a valid criterion. If it were, the English Language paper should be 
ed from Proficiency, because it has the highest failure rate. 
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readily than the foreign adult, partly because he will know the 
meanings of abstruse technical terms without having to look 
them up.! 

The extent of the examiner’s difficulties can none the less be 
gauged by considering The Old Man and the Sea (1966-7). This 
is an epic story of man against his environment, written by a 
conscious master of a deceptively simple stylk—Hemingway and 
Orwell? are, after all, the stylistic models for most good 
journalists and writers of documentary today (‘I am going to tell 
it the way it was, what actually happened’). Even here, in what was 
in every way a perfect choice for the Lower examination, the 
teacher found that the dialogue was in several places translated 
Spanish (‘I do not like for him to waken me’ . . . ‘I go now for the 
sardines’ . . . ‘He is very thoughtful for us’). At the same time, it is 
fair to add that Hemingway makes much less use of this stylistic 
device (which is, of course, perfectly acceptable in the context of 
the novel) than in For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

It is very much easier to carp at the choice of book than to 
suggest an improved list. But there are criteria for selection which 
will determine the benefit the student derives from his reading, not 
only in the immediate context of the examination, but also in 
pursuance of the greater objective of stimulating his enthusiasm 
for further reading. The vocabulary should be within the compass 
of the reader, in that he should not be forced to resort to 4 
dictionary more often than two or three times in reading a page 
it would also be useful to the reader in his own writing and 
speaking, and it would seem logical, therefore, to choose modern 
authors rather than abridged versions of the classics, where some 
elements of style, as well as a totally different social context, will 
survive the most careful editing,® there should be a clear, interest- 
ing narrative thread to the story and well-defined characterisation; 
the story should not be too specialised, or it will bore one sex OF 
other in mixed classes; ideally, the book should be the kind the 


1A glance at the titles for the last ten years indicates how the preponderance 
of those chosen has shifted away from books with adolescent rather than adult 
appeal. Many of the adventure stories listed were also Edwardian rather than 
modern—The Thirty-Nine Steps (1960-1), The Ascent of Everest (1961-2), 
The Lost World, Tarka the Otter, No Highway (see above), The Children of the 
New Forest (1965-6), The Winslow Boy (1966-7) Moonfleet (1967-8). The 
1970 list contains no book which could be described as ‘schoolboy’ literature- 

2 Animal Farm was prescribed in 1965-6. 

3The improvement is noticeable in comparing t i he Warden 
(1960-1), A Tale of Two Cities (1961-2) si Jone ee mew ith that of 
Animal Farm (1965-6), The Old Man and the Sea, and Lord of the Flies 
(1966-7); it is even more noticeable in drama—The Voysey Inheritance 
(1960-1) and The Great Adventure (1962-3) compared with The Inspector 
Calls (1970). 
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student would have been attracted to in his own language; and 
although it would be impossible to cater for all tastes, it is worth 
pointing out that only recently have the examiners turned to the 
detective story and to science fiction, two of the main genres of 
light reading for adults in the modern world.! 

The last point prompts what is, strictly speaking, a digression, 
but which provides an illuminating comment. One colleague of 
mine, when students at Lower level asked him to recommend 
additional novels beyond the range of structural readers, always 
suggested good English translations of Simenon, which are many 
in number and easy to come by. Though this might be considered 
heretical, the fact is that if one opens any Maigret novel, chosen at 
random, the writing meets all the linguistic criteria I have 
mentioned above: 


‘It was one of those exceptional months of May which one experiences only 
two or three times in one’s life and which have the brilliance, the taste, and the 
scent of childhood memories. Maigret called it a choral May, for it reminded 
him both of his first communion and of his first springtime in Paris, when 
everything seemed new and wonderful’ (Simenon, Maigret in Society, 1962, 
translated by Robert Eglesfield). 


This passage also fulfils Mr Sharrocks’s request that, wherever 
Possible, students should be asked to guess the meanings of un- 
familiar words rather than look them up. Exceptional and choral 
are both defined by their context. 

Unfortunately it is a fact that few authors of detective fiction 
can describe events with the taut, realistic economy of Simenon. 
The best-known practitioners often write lazy, imprecise prose, 
which may serve as a warning to anyone who supposes that lack of 
complexity in ideas ‘makes a book all right for anyone in Lower’. 


e following passage was also chosen at random, but is typical 
Of the author: 


ee to her plan, Mrs Oliver rose early, partook of two cups of tea and a 
of Bo egg, and Started out on her quest. Once more she arrived in the vicinity 
wal rodene Mansions. She wondered whether she might be getting a bit 
irouna ce there, so this time she did not enter the courtyard, but skulked 
ra either one entrance to it or the other, scanning the various people 
ork? ere turning out into the morning drizzle to trot off on their way to 
(Agatha Christie, Third Girl, 1966). 


10) s 5 
pa flinches at the thought of a student puzzling out why Mrs 
ver ‘rose’ instead of getting up, ‘partook of’ tea instead of 
1 
Ba Only detective story set (if one discounts the highly melodramatic 
Scions (1963-4)) has been the excellent The Franchise Affair (1969-70). 


Was fol ction made its appearance in 1967-8 with The Kraken Wakes, which 
Ollowed by The Time Machine (1968-9). 
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having it, and ‘arrived in the vicinity of’ the house instead of 
getting near it, and shares his bewilderment at people who ‘turn 
out’, like a military guard, and ‘trot off’, like horses, to their 
offices. 


Conclusions 


The selection of the right books for study in Lower classes is 
vital to the teacher because he cannot afford to become a substitute 
for the dictionary and waste time defining words and idioms. His 
task must be limited to bringing out the main strands of the 
narrative and the relationships between the principal characters 
by getting the students to read the text beforehand and discussing 
it with them in the lesson. If the right criteria have been applied to 
the choice of book, the paper can become valuable in improving 
all the Language-learning skills: students are encouraged to 
participate together in defining characters (if a play is set, they can 
of course also act it); in reading on their own account; in answer- 
ing written questions on a subject with which they are familiar, 
with some guidance on appropriate vocabulary. The paper may 
also, depending on the choice of book, condition the student in 
his approach to the further reading he will have to do if he is to 
develop his English beyond the intermediate stage, and may be the 
first step towards a recognition of the fact that, if a people and 
their language are inseparable, their literature is the best clue to 


what is characteristic of them, short of spending a long period of 
time in their country. 


Newsboard 


TATEFL. The 5th annual conference 
of the International Association of 
Teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language will be held at the Overseas 
Students Centre of the British 
Council, 11 Portland Place, London, 
W.1. from the morning of 3 January 
to the afternoon of 6 January 1972. 
The main theme will be ‘The Use and 
Abuse of Teaching Aids (i.e. auditory 
and visual aids) in Foreign Language 
Teaching’, There will also be a 
secondary theme, ‘English for 
Vocational Purposes’. Speakers 
include Albert Legrand (UNESCO), 
L. G. Alexander, Frank Bell, Noel 
Brookes, Frank Candlin, K. R. 
Cripwell, A. V. P. Elliott, Rudi 
Filipović, Caroline Hanson, David 
Harper, L. G. Jones, T. C. Jupp, 


Readers Letters 


Dr C. V. Taylor writes from Sydney: 
There appeared in ELT XXIV/2 an 
article by G. A. Pittman: ‘Advanced 
Vocabulary Development—the Bring- 
Come Nexus’. One might, in view of 
certain parallels in other languages, 
expect to find a complementary 
take-go nexus’, but the situation is 
Not so simple. We may start at the 
least ‘idiomatic’ end with: 

Take your friend Your. friend goes 

to the back of the to the back of the 
room, room. 


Bernard Lott, M. Macmillan, Arvid 
Magnhagen, G. Mouzakitis, Bruce 


Pattison, Anita Pincas, Rene 
Quinault, Alun Rees, Peter Strevens, 
Agnes Szentiványi, H. J, S. Taylor, 
and many others. 

Conference application forms 
(available in October) will be sent to 
all members of IATEFL resident in 
Britain and Europe. Others in- 
terested in registering for the con- 
ference should write at once for 
particulars and an application form 
to IATEFL, 16 Alexandra Gardens, 
Hounslow, Middlesex, England, en- 
closing postal reply coupons if 
resident abroad. 

Particulars of the Association 
itself are obtainable from the same 
address. 


Nevertheless, as soon as we enter the 

field of locutions, even those which 

are conceptually ‘concrete’, we find: 

(a) This took the The glow went out 
glow from his of his eyes. 
eyes. 

(b) It took the 
skin off my 
finger. 

When we rake things apart, they come 

apart; when we take down the tent, it 

comes down; and when he takes off 
his coat, we say ‘His coat came off’— 


The skin came off 
my finger. 
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not ‘went off’. At a more idiomatic 
level, we have go back again: 

They have taken Things have gone 
things to to extremes. 
extremes. 

To add to the confusion, we also say: 
They (the people) have gone to 


extremes. 

It seems clear, then, that we do not 
find a parallel nexus with take and 
go. This negative fact is worthy of 


1. Has the time come to admit 
handkerchieves as an alternative 
plural of handkerchief, side by side 
with normal handkerchiefs? This 
alternative plural appears in the 
Third Webster and in the New 
Collegiate and New World English- 
Japanese Dictionaries, 


ANSWER. Yes, I think the time has 
come to admit this alternative form 
because it is now widely used in both 
Britain and America, The final 
syllable of handkerchief was formerly 
Pronounced short (-tfif), and in the 
plural it naturally followed the 
pattern of words like bif and sniff. 
When, however, under the influence 
of the spelling, the vowel of its final 
syllable was lengthened to (-tfi:f), it 
naturally followed the Pattern of 
words like leaf and sheaf. Hence 
the present-day handkerchieves 
(henkatfi:vz), 

None of the Oxford Dictionaries, 
not even the latest, allows handker- 
chieves as an alternative form, but 
A. C. Gimson’s recent revision of 
Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing 
Dictionary (1967) duly records the 
change in pronunciation. The Second 
Webster of 1934 had only handker- 
chiefs, but more recently, as you 
Tightly say, the Third Webster of 


note, if only to warn teachers that 
logical parallels are rare in languages. 
One more recent use of take, which 
allows neither for come nor go,isa 
function of committees, which in the 
early twentieth century used to make 
decisions. Now they always take 
them, But decisions neither come nor 
go, though they are sometimes said 
to rest with the people who eventually 
make or take them, 


Question Box 


1961 admits handkerchieves as an 
alternative form, and this may well 
be the generally accepted form in the 
future, [S.P.] 


2. I find discordant and even changing 
views on the constructions cannot but 
and cannot help but in Eric Partridge’s 
Usage and Abusage, in P. G, Perrin’s 
Writer’s Guide and Index to English, 
in Random House Dictionary, in The 
American Heritage Dictionary, and 
elsewhere. These constructions are 
variously described as archaic, dialec- 
tal, familiar, colloquial, deviant, 
informal, and even vulgar. What do 
you think? 


ANSWER: These constructions are 
grammatically acceptable, but they 
are idiomatic. They are used occa- 
sionally to give variety and colour to 
dialogue and narrative, and, above 
all, to poetry and drama. Just because 
they are unusual, they rouse the 
attention of the hearer or the reader 
to a special situation. 
Let us compare: 
1. I cannot but feel sorry for that 
man. 
2. I cannot help but feel sorry for 
that man. 
3. I cannot help feeling sorry for 
that man. 


Question Box 
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These three sentences all have the 
same general signification but they 
carry slightly different overtones. 

The first sentence is elliptic. The 
meaning ‘do otherwise than’ is 
implied in but, which therefore has 
a negative force. This construction is 
unusual, and yet it is intelligible when 
spoken by someone emotionally 
perturbed. 

The second sentence is idiomatic. 
It shows the use of the verb help in 
the special reflexive sense of ‘help 
oneself from, refrain from, avoid, 
forbear’. It shows the use of a fairly 
well established idiom which pro- 
bably arises from what linguists call 
syntactic contamination. The details 
of that contamination are rather 
complex and they need not now 
detain us. 

The third sentence is normal. It 
shows the negative catenative cannot 
help followed immediately by a 
gerund. This is the construction 
which we should always use in 
expository prose and in ordinary 
conversation. [S.P.] 


3. In Japanese schoolbooks cannot is 
printed as one word, and when 
marking their pupils’ homework, 
many teachers count can not as an 
error and actually take off a mark. 
Is this fair play? 

ANSWER. No, it is not fair to penalise 
children for using American spellings 
and word-divisions, especially in 


Japan. You will find can not in 
ings and also 


American scientific writ l 
today in those British journals which 
come under American influence. 

No one anywhere in the world 
thinks of writing mayno!. Why, then, 
do people write cannot? This linked 
form goes back to the Middle Ages 
when scribes often wrote double 
consonants as one with a bar above. 
You will observe that can is the only 
auxiliary ending in n. The scribes 
shortened cannot to cañot, but they 
could not thus shorten may not or 
any other negatived auxiliary. So, 
today, without thinking much about 
it, the English still write cannot and 
the Scots canna. After all these 


centuries they still keep up this old 
tradition. That is all. 

In computer programming, how- 
ever, this exceptional linking is 
making unnecessary difficulties. That 
is why traditional cannot is not 
likely to be retained indefinitely in 
the world of tomorrow. [S.P] 


4. I notice that in recorded conversa- 
tions in both British and American 
novels people tend to say five o'clock 
but five-thirty, not five-thirty o'clock 
and so on. Is this a general rule? 
ANSWER: This is indeed a general 
principle, though by no means a hard 
and fast rule. The point is that 
‘five-thirty o'clock’ would sound 
unduly formal, and also over- 
weighted. It is hardly likely that 
‘five-thirty’ could ever be mis- 
understood in any context. ‘Five 
o'clock’ and ‘five-thirty’ are pleasantly 
balanced. On the other hand, I might 
quite well say to a friend ‘Let’s meet 
at five!’ if there were no shadow of 
doubt that I was referring to time. 

It is interesting to recall that ‘five 
o’clock’ is an ellipsis of ‘five hours of 
the clock’ as opposed to ‘five hours’ 
duration’. In some languages this 
important distinction is made by 
using different words. Compare, for 
instance, fünf Uhr and fünf Stunden 
in German. English country folk 
still say ‘What’s o'clock? meaning 
‘What’s the time?” 

By the way, have you ever tried 
making a list of all those numerous 
expressions of time in Shakespeare’s 
plays? You will find it a fascinating 
study. [S.P.] 


5. In the new edition of Palmer's 
Grammar of Spoken English, pp. 62 
and 66, the author applies the term 
‘alogistic’ to the indefinite article. 
What does this term mean? 


ANSWER. Palmer must have decided 
to use the word ‘alogistic’ (in its 
literal meaning of ‘unspoken’) to 
suggest the distinction he wished to 
make between a noun that is un- 
countable because it is the name of a 
homogeneous material or substance 
and one that is uncountable because 
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it is the name of an entity that is 
unique, since no other examples of it 
exist. Expanding the note on p. 62 of 
the Grammar: In the sentence 7 like 
cheese the noun means ‘cheese in 
general’, there being large quantities 
of the substance known in English as 
‘cheese’. On the other hand, the noun 
in the sentence J like London refers to 
an entity that is unique, for, although 
other ‘Londons’ exist, they are not 
really ‘Londons’ but entirely different 
cities that have been named after 
London. 

Many nouns that are normally un- 

countables can of course be converted 
into countables (being used in the 
plural and taking an indefinite article 
in the singular) when we use them to 
refer to different kinds or qualities of 
a substance or to the same kind of 
substance coming from different 
sources. Apart from this, however, 
cheese of the same quality or from 
the same source becomes a countable 
when we refer to a certain quantity 
made up into a unit for ease of 
transport or sale. We then refer to it 
as a cheese, just as we speak of a leaf 
—but then we are thinking, not of the 
substance ‘cheese’, but of the unit of 
cheese, and units are countable. 


[R.K.] 


6. A correspondent from Germany 
asks: ‘It is clear that he doesn’t have 
to go is equivalent to he doesn't need 
to golhe needn't go—but how about 
he hasn't to go? Obviously it is more 
usual to say he musn’t 80 or he is not 
to go, but T have commonly heard, in 
many parts of Britain, and Particu- 
larly in indirect speech, Sentences of 
the type My mother said I hadn't to do 
that and His doctor says he hasn't to 
work so hard. Should these be 
regarded as normal, acceptable, 
regional, or sub-standard English? 

ANSWER. In this matter of obligation 
or necessity, and their absence, little 
is clear except in context and to the 
speaker at the time of speaking. (An 
article in E.L.T., + 1, discussed 
the semantic field of must and some 
correlates.) Usage varies across 
English-speaking communities, in 


the private and often delicate 
situations where such imperatives 
apply. 

It seems that in Southern Standard 
British English our correspondent’s 
first three utterances: 

Neg. I. He doesn’t have to go 

Neg. IT. He doesn’t need to go 

Neg. III. He needn't go 
are not freely interchangeable. They 
are probably best seen as part of a 
system, in which stress and intonation 
naturally play a part. (The point of 
view, or precise attitude of the 
speaker, will also shift significantly 
in talking about himself or about a 
2nd person, but we may here confine 
Ourselves to the 3rd person.) 

I. He has to goor He's got to go 


Neg. I. He doesn’t He hasn’t 
have to go. got to go 
(may be (not iterative; 
iterative,e.g. e.g. ‘on this 
‘on occasion’) 
Thursdays’) 


These, spoken without special stress, 
report the situation of the 3rd person, 
faced with an obligation or relieved 
of it. Emphatic stress in T, on has or 
got, may imply contradiction of a 
Previous statement or insistence by 
the speaker that the 3rd person 
should in fact go; i.e. the speaker’s 
tone indicates an optative, or oblique 
imperative, similar to the lexical 
Selection of must. Emphatic stress in 
Neg. I, on ‘doesn’t have to’, or on 
‘hasn’t got to’, combined with rising 
intonation at the end of the utter- 
ance, conveys a mood of reservation, 
OF protest, implying that ‘his going’ is 
Possible none the less: this could be 
paraphrased (a) ‘but he ought to, and 
Perhaps he will’ or (b) ‘but he wants 
to, and so he will’, 
__ Neg. TI, He doesn’t need togo isnot 
likely to be used as a plain negative 
of I. Emphatic stress on doesn’t may 
imply (a) emphatic statement—the 
Possibility of his going is no longer 
entertained, and (b) the speaker is 
Probably associated with this negated 
obligation, as in using ‘needn’t’. 

™Mphatic stress on need implies (as 
with Neg. I, stressed) that ‘he may go, 
or is going, none the less,’ 


Neg. Il, He needn't go, is again 
not a plain negation of I, but rather 
a negation of ‘He must go’. (EITHER 
Jhi: mas *gou/ or /he: ‘mas gou/). It 
indicates that the speaker associates 
himself with, and may have origi- 
nated, the command that has been 
cancelled. A falling tone makes this a 
final statement; a rising tone leaves 
it open for the addition of ‘but he can 
if he likes’, or a rejoinder by the 
person addressed. 

How about He hasn't to go? This 
appears to be regional, and common 
in the northern part of the British 
Ysles. Read in isolation, it would be 
ambiguous to southerners, who might 
interpret it as cither He hasn't got to 
go or (less likely ) He isn’t to go, i.e. 
He mustn't go. In the present state of 
international English, therefore, it 
would seem preferable not to teach 
this pattern, but rather the two 
modal prohibitions, viz. I: He must 
not work so hard (/masnt/), I: He is 
not to work so hard (/hi:z "nt tu/). 
These two are often in free variation, 
but there is a subtle (and therefore 
very important) difference of tone, 
which may need to be observed. 


PROHIBITION I is, in general, absolute 


and detached. (Our 1971 Census 
Form instructions state: Similarly 
you must not disclose information 
which anyone (for example, @ visitor 
or boarder) gives you to complete the 
form.) This is the tone appropriate 
for the director and registrar-gencral 
addressing the head of the household: 
categorical, not (most people 
will agree) offensively peremptory or 
reproving. PROHIBITION M, unless 
softened by 4 ‘caressing’ intonation, 
is severe and reproving. It implies 
that disobedience must cease, an 

therefore belongs to an atmosphere 
where discipline is consciously im- 
posed. Cf. the military New arrivals 
are to report at the guard-room, and 


the hospital notice All patients must 
t the desk. 


There is certainly Te 
tion in the use of these modals or 
quasi-modals, and the intrusion o 
an ‘alien’ example may complicate 
the general picture. We have an 


gional varia- _ 
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example of this perhaps, in the ‘racy’ 
Americanism ‘You've got to be 
joking’. 

Another question from this corre- 
spondent concerns ‘rules’ for explain- 
ing the difference between ‘unless’ 
and ‘if. . . not’. This distinction has 
also been the subject of an article in 
E.L.T., XXIV, 2. (S.F.W.] 


7. Should the following expressions 
in a piece of translation be considered 
incorrect: ‘After Cromwell’s death, 
since his son was incapable of ruling, 
there was no way of preventing the 
anarchy from becoming chronic 
without calling back King Charles 
from exile’. Is it necessary to change 
since to as, delete the, and place back 
after King Charles? 

ANSWER: The sentence is good as it 
stands. The three corrections offer 
possible alternatives. That is all. Let 
us take them one by one. 

Since is a conjunctive adverb with 
two meanings: (a) from the time 
when; (b) as, because, for the reason 
that. 

(a) John has been very busy since 

he returned from his holiday; 

(b) John has been very busy since 

(as, because) he has to make up 
for lost time. 

Similarly, in your translation, you 
might have written ‘as’ or “because 
his son was incapable’, but ‘since’ in 
the sense of (b) above is also correct. 

Anarchy is an uncountable abstract 
noun (like freedom, slavery, etc.) and 
therefore it is normally used without 
a determiner. If, however, as in your 
translation, you are referring not to 
an abstraction but to the lack of law 
and order prevailing at a particular 
time (A.D. 1659) in a particular place 
(England) the anarchy is right. 

Call back is a phrasal verb con- 
sisting of full verb + adverb and 
therefore its direct object (if not a 
weak pronoun) can stand either after 
the verb or after the adverb. 

Let us call the King back, oF 

Let us call back the King, 

Let us call him back, 

xLet us call back him 


but not 
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But notice one further rather 
interesting point. Back from exile are 
words that naturally go together. 
They form one unit semantically. 
That is why without calling King 
Charles back from exile sounds a 


25 CENTURIES OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. L. G. Kelly. Newbury 
House Publishers, Howley, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 1969, 

xi + 474 pp. $10.75. 


Whether language teaching is an art 
or a science is debatable, but nobody 
would dare suggest that it is a new 
example of either. At a period in the 
history of mankind when the super- 
stition that to label a thing is to 
know it is current, it is not perhaps 
surprising that the teaching of foreign 
languages has never been elevated 
to the position of an independent 
discipline separable, though not 
always separated, from the con- 
tingent discipline of linguistics, If 
it were the intention of the author of 
this book merely to prove that there 
is nothing new under the sun, one 
might well question whether the 
immense labour of scholarly research 
which has gone to the formation of 
this book were justified, But one 
ventures to suggest that the author’s 
aim was something more than this. 
In language-teaching methodology 
old battles are constantly being 
tefought and the outcome is not 
always the same, because the social 
and cultural climate js constantly 
changing in any one part of the 
world, and at any one time it varies 


little smoother, and that is probably 
why your teacher marked without 
calling back King Charles as a 
grammatical error. It is, however, a 
question not of grammar but of aa 
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from place to place. Perhaps the 
greatest service we can do the 
language teacher is to ensure that he 
is aware at all times of what the 
issues are, For example, in the 
training of teachers the temptation is 
always present to encapusulate the 
methodology and have the pros- 
pective teacher swallow it whole. It 
is no justification of such a doctri- 
naire approach that the would-be 
teachers look for and even demand 
the administration of such a panacea. 

Add to that the inescapable dact 
that, however badly we teach them, 
some of our students at least will al- 
ways learn. It is this extraordinary 
human propensity for learning which 
has been used time and time again by 
advocates of this or that so-called 
new methodology as evidence of the 
effectiveness of their particular line 
of goods. 

The author of this book makes it 
very plain to us—and indeed how 
could anyone of his industry and 
scholarship do otherwise?—that a 
great many eminent men of the past 
learned to speak and write very 
efficiently indeed in a number of 
foreign languages after being taught 
by methods which would be anathema 
to many modern specialists, In 
admirable detail and with the help of 
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innumerable quotations, translated 
extracts, and illustrations, the author 
amasses a wealth of evidence in 
support of the proposition that it is 
no more justifiable to assert the 
universal rightness of any one 
methodological approach than to 
measure what was good and bad in 
any period of history by the yardstick 
of another period. 

Among the interesting facts which 
this book brings to our notice are the 
following: that the teaching of 
meaning by contextualisation was a 
common practice in the first century 
B.c.; that, though the significance of 
disponibilité as a criterion for voca- 
bulary selection was not fully 
appreciated until this century, the 
grouping of lexical items under 
‘centres of interest’ was a medieval 
practice; and that the concepts of 
range and register were known to 
Alexandrian scholars. 

When present-day methods come 
under the author’s scrutiny he is 
quick to point out that the crash 
language-courses which were deve- 
loped in the United States during 
the Second World War, and the 
rethinking in language teaching 
which they brought about in Europe 
and elsewhere, have had a number of 
undesirable effects. Although lin- 
guists are not to be blamed for the 
false idea among the uninitiated that 
the science of linguistics is chiefly 
concerned with language teaching, 
it may be argued that the acquired 
taste for linguistics which many 
teachers of foreign languages now 

< enjoy may have given rise to a 
superstition that all the good ideas 
in language teaching have come from 
that source. 

Time and time again in this book 
we are reminded that the properly 
trained teacher is one who can assess 
the nature of a Janguage-teaching 
situation and can produce language- 
teaching materials appropriate to the 
needs which he perceives. The notes 
of warning which the author occa- 
sionally sounds about certain ideas 
on language teaching current in this 
century are consonant with the 
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message of the book as a whole: that 
what is new is not necessarily good 
and what is old not necessarily bad. 
It is a pity that there are teachers, 
many of them prominent in their 
sphere, who may have to be reminded 
of this fact. 

In particular, the newcomer to the 
teaching profession would be well 
advised to read this book, for the 
sake of the lessons, both explicit and 
implicit, which it contains. We may 
never be so fortunate as to see 
ourselves as others see us, but it is 
something if, aided by Dr Kelly’s 
book with its careful presentation of 
historical facts, we are briefly enabled 
to see ourselves, our pupils, and the 


methods which we employ in 
perspective. 
INVESTIGATING ENGLISH 


STYLE. David Crystal and Derek 
Davy. English Language Series. 
Longmans. 1969. xii + 264 pp. 
£1.75. 


The value of this book for both the 
teacher of English as a foreign 
language and the learner is twofold. 
The authors point out in their preface 
that there is no difference in kind but 
only one of degree in the plight of the 
socially uninformed and inadequately 
educated native speaker of English 
and that of the foreign learner of 
English who has not been taught to 
use language appropriately in every- 
day situations. Each in fact knows 
only what he has learned, and the 
fault for this does not lie in him but 
in some inadequacy of the educa- 
tional climate which he has so far 
experienced. Sociolinguistic work on 
‘elaborated codes’ takes account of 
the fact that no-one springs into being 
fully armed, in the linguistic sense, 
and that lack of frequent and varied 
exposure to a spectrum of social 
situations is a major contributory 
factor to the awkwardness of the 
linguistically under-privileged. 

The teaching of English as a 
foreign language ought to be so 
organised as to include the presenta- 
tion and frequent practice of those 
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varieties of spoken and written 
English which the foreign learner 
may be expected to encounter fairly 
frequently. It is this sense of the 
appropriateness of language to situa- 
tion which the authors of this book 
have in mind in their investigation of 
style. A knowledge of the fitness of 
what we say is often equated by the 
relatively naive native speaker of 
English with that half-instinctive 
realm of knowledge where the 
average teacher feels least at home 
and with which those who have the 
responsibility of drawing up educa- 
tional curricula are inclined to have 
as little to do as possible. 

At the other end of the educational 
scale, as that scale is usually drawn at 
the moment, an investigation of the 
nature of English style may be 
considered equally necessary. It is a 
painful and sadly illuminating ex- 
perience to sit in the lecture room of, 
say, an Indian university where a 
highly fluent and articulate lecturer is 
dealing with the plot and charac- 
terisation of ‘A Passage to India’ and 
reflect what the odds are against more 
than a small percentage of the 
students present being in any way 
familiar with the text of the novel. It 
is even more discouraging to be 
present during academic disputes in 
any country at all, and certainly 
including Great Britain, on the 
interpretation of a line in a poemora 
phrase in a novel. 

It is one thing to use a literary text 
as a launching pad for intellectual 
speculation and the analysis of one’s 
personal reactions to a literary work; 
it is quite another thing to mistake 
this for teaching. Again let us hope 
that the plea of the authors of this 
book for putting the examination of 
literary style on a systematic linguistic 
basis will not go unheard by teachers 
of literature in this country and 
abroad. 

The overall strategy adopted in this 
book on the investigation of style 
involves looking at the authors 
material in terms of a number of 
linguistic levels which from the 
methodological point of view may be 


treated as being discrete but which 
are also considered from the view- 
point of the ultimate stylistic de- 
scription as being interrelated. The 
number and nature of these levels is 
not offered as definitive, nor is it 
unconventional. Being, rightly, con- 
cerned about their own style in what 
is in many respects a textbook on 
Stylistics, the authors opt for a range 
of carefully chosen adverbial quanti- 
fiers of frequency rather than state- 
ments of a numerical and statistical 
nature. But they take good care to 
point out that statements of the 
latter kind can and have been made 
and form a solid basis for their 
expressionistic statements. 

After a brief introduction the 
authors explain the methodology 
they propose to use for linguistic 
description and then their procedures 
for stylistic analysis. These theoretical 
preliminaries are dealt with very 
thoroughly and with admirable 
clarity, but not exhaustively. The 
second part, which is the greater 
Portion of the book, follows these 
theoretical sections by practical 
illustration of the proposed analytical 
approach in relation to a variety of 
extracts or texts. These range from 
the language of colloquial conversa- 
tion through the related but clearly 
distinct language of broadcast com- 
mentary to the quasi-literary forms 
of journalistic comment and the high 
formality of written legal work. 

Each chapter is followed by at least 
a page of suggested exercises and by 
the collected and ‘full’ footnotes on 
which the authors might with advant- 
age have exercised a little self- 
restraint. In the final chapter, 
anticipating the plea of the reader, 
by now no doubt infected by the 
authors’ enthusiasm, for more 
material to analyse, the book pro- 
vides a selection of texts, including 
many spoken ones, on a wide range 
of subjects, for further analysis, A 
short note before each extract serves 
as a guide to the practical analysis 
of the material and indicates the 
main lines along which the reader 
might proceed. 
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If there is an unevenness in the 
book it is perhaps chiefly to be found 
in the relative detail with which it 
outlines the strategy of linguistic 
description at the phonetic and 
phonological level in relation to 
spoken texts, compared with a rather 
bare and terse discussion of the 
most important features of their 
grammatical and lexical analysis. If 
this reflects a bias on the part of the 
authors and perhaps too ready an 
assumption about what knowledge 
the reader may be supposed to 
possess already, it is an honest 
failing. But it should be borne in 
mind that those teachers in uni- 
versities and elsewhere to whom this 
book might prove a solace and a stay 
may be deterred by the content of 
the second chapter from dealing, 
along the lines which the authors 
suggest, with such spoken texts as 
are now available or may become 
available in the future. One hopes 
not, of course, for it would be a pity 
if such an admirable book were not 
recognised as filling a long-felt need. 


PAPERS IN LANGUAGE AND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. 

P. D. Strevens. O.U.P. Language 
and Language Learning series, 

No. 9. 1965. viii + 152 pp. 

This selection includes papers, not 
presented in chronological order, 
which appeared in various periodicals 
(as diverse as The Dental Practi- 
tioner and the Revista de Laboratório 
de Fonética Experimental da Facultade 
de Letras, Coimbra) between 1955 
and 1964. They reflect among other 
things the author’s West African 
experience (especially ‘Factors in the 
Reform of Language Teaching in 
Africa’ and ‘Pronunciations of 
English in West Africa’), his interest 
in the use of apparatus (especially 
‘The Performance of PAT, a Six- 
Parameter Speech Synthesizer’ and 
‘Recording Techniques and Classifi- 
cation Critera’), his interest in and 
experience of teaching phonetics 
(‘Phonetic Studies in Language 
Teaching’, ‘Phonetics, Applied 
Linguistics, and Other Components 


of Language Teaching’, etc.), and 
above all his concern with the 
application of linguistics to foreign- 
language teaching (see most of the 
other papers in the volume). There 
is one paper on ‘Varieties of English’ 
and one on ‘Objective Testing’. 

As Strevens points out in his 
Introduction: ‘When an academic 
author contemplates material that 
he wrote some years ago he is 
tempted to feel that he would greatly 
prefer to re-write it in the light of his 
greater experience.’ The papers have 
not been rewritten, and we should 
therefore beware of assuming that 
the views there expressed are neces- 
sarily those held by the author more 
than ten years later. 

Nevertheless the book is in no 
sense out of date, but deals with 
living issues and with developments 
still under way. For students and 
teachers alike it is a reliable guide, 
written in a clear and interesting 
fashion, to the main developments in 
foreign-language teaching during re- 
cent decades. Of special interest are 
the first two papers, ‘Linguistic 
Research and Language Teaching’ 
(1963) and ‘The Teaching of Foreign 
Languages to Adults’ (1964), the 
latter concerned mainly with lan- 
guage teaching in Britain. It is 
encouraging to hear Strevens firmly 
maintain that the ‘notion’ of ‘appro- 
priateness to the pupils’ is a funda- 
mental advance in language teaching’, 
that language ‘must be taught 
meaningfully at all times’ (17), and 
that ‘it is more difficult for an 
average adult to learn to speak and 
read and write a foreign language 
than for an average child to do so’, 
He is clear and moderate in the 
claims he makes for the relevance of 
linguistics to language-teaching. On 
the other hand, one cannot agree that 
the skills of listening and reading are 
suitably called ‘passive’, nor that the 
attitude towards the applications of 
linguistics to language teaching 
shown by the author is characteristic- 
ally British. No doubt it is more 
British than American, but to think 
along nationalist lines is not alto- 
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gether suitable here; nor do all British 
linguists and language teachers adopt 
his reasonable approach. 

Language teachers in training, and 
any others interested in problems of 
foreign-language teaching, will find 
this book well worth careful study. It 
will for long remain a useful contri- 
bution to the subject. 


A HANDBOOK OF FREE 
CONVERSATION. Colin Black. 
O.U.P. vi + 41 pp. 

People learning English have in many 
countries access to books and films 
in English, and may also perhaps be 
able to listen to English on the radio 
and to write English letters. What 
they so often lack is the opportunity 
of conversation with somebody who 
speaks English well. 

The ‘conversation’ period on the 
timetable is frequently, as the author 
of this book suggests, a dismal 
failure. Either nobody talks or one 
or two people talk too much. The 
first requirement is that the subject- 
matter should be interesting and that 
the class should want to talk about it. 
The second requirement is that the 
conversation should be prepared. 

In the strict sense of the term, ‘free’ 
conversation has no place in the 
English course. If a language-learner 
is able to converse freely—that is, 
when the occasion demands—he has 
no need of the conversation class, 
which is for those with limited ability 
to converse. 

In a very real sense, conversational 
ability is or should be developed from 
the very first lesson of the first year. 
It emerges from the situationally 
based oral exchanges between teacher 
and pupil, and also pupil and pupil, 
and is built up gradually and syste- 
matically as the course proceeds. 
Modifiable dialogues help. Dramati- 
sation can be a powerful aid. There 
comes a point, however, especially 
with adults, when the pupils them- 
selves expect to have conversational 
practice which is not based on a 
particular syntactic point, or range of 
points, but which exercises and 
stretches the whole of their command 


of English, now allegedly at an 
advanced stage. 

It is here that Colin Black’s book 
comes in very useful. It is not easy 
to find topics on which adult pupils 
are ready to talk in a foreign 
language. Usually, however, they are 
willing to talk about themselves. 
Mr Black lists seventeen topics on 
which people’s views differ and 
which lend themselves to group 
discussion. Among them are friend- 
ship, happiness, fashion, teenagers, 
old people, education, advertising 
and marriage and divorce. None of 
them will be equally suitable every- 
where, and as the author points out, 
adaptation to the conditions of a 
particular country may be necessary. 

The material consists, under each 
heading, of a preliminary question, a 
short word-list, and a number of 
points which can be used to prepare 
and guide the discussion. The book 
has been thoughtfully compiled and 
will be of use both to teachers of 
fairly advanced adult learners and to 
the learners themselves, as a means 
for preparing lively discussions in 
which everybody can take part. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 

L. A. Hill. Language and Language 
Learning series. O.U.P. 1967. 

142 pp. 45p. 

The author's wide experience in the 
teaching of English as a foreign 
language makes this collection of 
short articles from some of the 
leading journals in the field stimu- 
lating reading as well as a valuable 
book of reference. It contains a 
number of useful articles on English 
usage which demonstrate the author’s 
thorough and systematic approach to 
problems of grading as well as 
presentation. 

Some of these articles are better 
than others, of course, and there isa 
certain unevenness about the collec- 
tion, Probably the journals for which 
the articles were written have some 
bearing on this; in some articles 
Mr Hill takes very little for granted 
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and one might almost suppose that 
he was not writing for specialist 
teachers at all. These articles tend to 
be rather prescriptive, but they are 
none the worse for that, since the 
practical advice which the author 
gives is always sound and often wise. 

In fact, these articles make more 
enjoyable reading than those which 
have the more ‘linguistic’ content. 
After reading the latter articles one 
sometimes finds oneself wishing that 
the author had added a little more 
practical advice to the teacher. It is 
nice to see the facts neatly laid out 
before one, but it is all too easy for 
the teacher—especially the inexperi- 
enced teacher—to take these facts 
and present them in an undiluted or 
only partially diluted form to his 
pupils. Unless the pupils are very 
intelligent and highly motivated, such 
desperate measures can only result 
in disaster. With his wide experience 
Mr Hill might have been expected to 
sound a cautionary note here and 
there. 

He is at his best when talking 
about the uses to which teaching aids 
like the tape recorder can be put and 
when he is discussing the teaching of 
particular aspects of English usage or 
phonology. Perhaps the most enter- 
taining article in the collection is 
entitled ‘The Mythology of English 
Teaching’, where the author neatly 
and brightly demolishes some of the 
folklore about English and English 
teaching which is cherished in some 
of the darker parts of the English- 
speaking world—one has in mind 
<ame parts of the subcontinent and 
vsrtain grammar schools in the 
United Kingdom. 

The young teacher who has re- 
ceived an enlightened professional 
training in the teaching of English as 
a foreign or second language may 
find some of the superstitions which 
Mr Hill lays bare, hair-raising. But 
older and more experienced teachers 
will greet many of these myths with a 
rather sad smile of recognition, no 
doubt wishing at the same time that 
they had had the wit to refute them 
as succinctly as Mr Hill does. 


ATTITUDES TO ENGLISH 
USAGE. W. H. Mittins, Mary Salu, 
Mary Edminson, Sheila Coyne. 
Language and Language Learning 
series. O.U.P. 1970. 121 pp. 

This book is the result of an enquiry 
by the University of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Institute of Education. In the 
context of the controversy about pre- 
scriptive and descriptive approaches 
to language the authors state 
that the purpose of their enquiry 
was to find information about current 
usage and attitudes to usage. To this 
major end they set themselves a more 
limited objective of assessing how 
acceptable a number of specific 
disputed usages were. 

The respondents to their enquiry 
varied in age and occupation. The 
linguistic items which form the 
subject of the enquiry varied in 
register, mode, and context. From 
this the investigators hoped to infer 
a notion of the nature and distribu- 
tion of views on the general topic of 
acceptability of usage. 

The reader is invited to complete 
the questionnaire himself before 
reading the survey of the responses 
which the authors received. As a 
result of this, at least one reader has 
discovered that he falls into the 
category of those respondents, fami- 
liar with modern linguistics, who 
may have represented themselves as 
more tolerant than they really are. 
The respondents to the questionnaire 
were invited to assess the accept- 
ability of various controversial 
examples of usage under four 
headings: Informal Speech, Informal 
Writing, Formal Speech, and Formal 
Writing. From the results of the 
survey it seems fairly clear that the 
mode of comniunication—that is to 
say whether it was in speech or in 
writing—is felt to be of less import- 
ance than the level of formality. 

A number of interesting points 
emerge with reference to particular 
examples of usage, but the conclu- 
sions which the investigators some- 
times drew seem questionable in one 
or two cases. If this were merely a 
matter of their findings going against 
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the reader’s strongly held impression, 
then this could be discounted as a 
criticism. But when they discuss the 
blurring of the distinction between 
the words infer and imply the authors 
quote one example with an impersonal 
and the other with a personal subject. 
The widely different ratios of accept- 
ance for the two do not seem to 
warrant the conclusions drawn about 
differing attitudes to the substitution 
of imply for infer on the one hand 
and infer for imply on the other. 

The respondents to the survey by 
no means constitute a cross-section 
of the population of these islands, 
For the most part they were either 
students or what are commonly 
referred to as ‘professional’ people. 
Within this limited range, however, 
some interesting facts emerge. For 
instance, teachers and lecturers do 
not seem to be more restrictive in 
their attitudes than non-educa- 
tionists. However, within the range 
of educationists students are seen to 
be much more lenient than examiners. 
This is not really very surprising, is 
it? But it is good to know. The 
investigators are quick to add that 
the results seem to indicate that 
tolerance tends to vary inversely 
with chronological age. 

The attitude of student respondents 
shows some interesting anomalies. 
Though in general they constitute the 
most tolerant group, they appear to 
have been particularly intolerant of a 
limited number of examples. One 
imagines that these were ‘abuses’ 
which their schoolteachers taught 
them to castigate as part of the 
preparation for ‘O’ Level English! 

The final chapter of this book is 
more brief than it ought to be, since 
it concerns itself with some of the 
implications for English teaching. 
The survey makes it clear that the 
number of items in dispute is much 
larger than is commonly supposed 
and that the teacher is not really ina 
position to recommend one form 
rather than another. The authors 
suggest that the teacher search his 
own conscience a little more to see if 
he is guilty of unreasonable prejudice 


or of conservatism. They suggest that 
he make an effort to be less inhibiting 
and more encouraging in his attitude 
to the English language and to his 
pupils. Otherwise, he may find 
himself ‘fighting rearguard actions 
. . . long after the battle is over.’ 

This book suggests that it is not 
enough to make clear the social facts 
of language levels and registers. The 
teacher must also help the learner to 
move among them with assurance. 
One wonders whether the example 
they draw from the American 
linguist R. A. Hall, who advises 
against the split infinitive on social 
rather than linguistic grounds is 
really relevant to the situation in the 
United Kingdom. More to the point 
perhaps is the emphasis which this 
book places on the tendency for 
young learners to demand more 
certainty than the facts will allow. 
Two recommendations on attitudes 
to disputed examples of usage are 
made. Since with many of these 
items it does not seem to matter 
which choice we make, we are not 
entitled to assume that we ought 
consistently to select one ‘where two 
or more alternatives confront us.’ 
One notes, by the way, a disarming 
and rather charming self-conscious- 
ness about their own usage on the 
part of the authors of the book. The 
other recommendation is that we 
should try not to use emotionally 
charged language when we discuss 
English usage, on the grounds that 
the temperature needs bringing down, 
This is something no one would 
dream of disputing. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 
WEST AFRICA. Ed. by J. Spencer. 
English Language series. General 
Editor: Randolph Quirk. Longman. 
1971. x + 190 pp. £2.00. 

John Spencer, as editor, makes the 
opening contribution to this book, 
pointing out that West Africa is ‘a 
paradigm case’ of the new complexity 
affecting the linguistic life of more 
and more individuals and com- 
munities than was the case in the 
relatively static, less developed, and 
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isolated societies of the past. Touch- 
ing upon, but perhaps not empha- 
sising sufficiently, the speed of 
change to which West Africa is 
subjected, the editor surveys the 
Present situation and its history. 
Then follow papers by contributors 
knowledgeable in the West African 
linguistic field, each underlining one 
or other aspect of the position in 
Anglophone West Africa: Ayo 
Bambose writes on ‘The English 
Language in Nigeria’; L. A. Boadi 
on ‘Education and the Role of 
English in Ghana’; Eldred Jones on 
‘Krio: an English-based Language 
of Sierra Leone’; Bernard Mafini on 
‘Nigerian Pidgin’; Ian F. Hancock 
on ‘West Africa and the Atlantic 
Creoles’; Anthony Kirk-Greene on 
‘The Influence of West African 
Languages on English’; Gilbert 
Ansre on ‘The Influence of English 
on West African Languages’; Peter 
Young on ‘The Language of West 
African Literature in English’. 

Despite some overlapping of 
papers, this book is to be welcomed 
for what it is—an interim report—a 
point made by the editor. In West 
Africa there is a unique English- 
language situation. Anglophone West 
Africa has inherited the English 
language, but ‘the process of in- 
heritance has been very different from 
that which has caused Australia or 
Jamaica to become English-speaking 
nations’. In West Africa both English 
and French, and particularly English, 
exist inside what is probably the 
most fragmented multilingual area in 
the world in terms of indigenous 
languages alone. As the editor points 
out: ‘While it (the English language) 
may be said in some senses to simplify 
communication in and between these 
societies, it complicates their total 
linguistic patterns by adding, not 
just one more language to the many 
already in use, but a new dimension 
of complexity.’ 

Linguistically this is well borne 
out by the various papers contained 
in this book, which exemplify and 
describe both historical and con- 
temporary language situations in a 


detail likely to make a feast for any 
linguist with a concern for the life 
and development of languages. It 
is even an exciting linguistic pheno- 
menon on a realistically large scale, 
amplifying, illuminating, and putting 
to the test, if thought upon, much lin- 
guistic theory—a creative ebullience’, 
as the editor rightly designates it. 

However, part of the uniqueness of 
the complexity and impact of lan- 
guage change in West Africa is that 
it is all taking place, under economic, 
technological, social, and political 
pressure, at a speed unprecedented 
in history, a fact which research 
workers should not regard with too 
much long-term objectivity and 
leisurely detachment. West Africa 
has in the past been anxious about 
anthropologists who seemed more 
concerned with past and present 
than with the future, more interested 
in detailed analysis of the process 
than in suggesting trial answer and 
action, at least, in guidance of the 
process to some definable limited 
objective. The authors of some of 
these papers are not unaware of this, 
but it is perhaps regrettable that 
there are not more contributions 
such as L. A. Boadi’s, relating the 
language situation to issues of 
development in contemporary West 
Africa. Apart from the editor’s own 
contribution, Mr Boadi’s is the 
only one which raises such issues 
with specific application, and this 
he does with notable restraint and 
objectivity; but there could be 
underlying grounds for pessimism on 
his part and on the part of many like 
him. 

As the recent discussions between 
Britain and the European Economic 
Community have shown, there must 
be anxiety, not least on the part of 
their own nationals, as to the place 
of developing countries in world 
trade and commerce, and not least, 
there are problems of communica- 
tion. The most obvious but yet the 
lesser of these communication pro- 
blems is in the international field, 
the greater, in relation to efficiency, 
within the developing countries them- 
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selves, especially technologically, in- 
dustrially, in trade and commerce 
and, underlying all of them, in 
education. Mr Boadi sees this and 
analyses it well in relation to educa- 
tion, but mainly on the side of Arts 
education. He points to the growing 
unease amongst academics like him- 
self, however exciting the Anglo- 
phone West African linguistic deve- 
lopment, about falling standards in 
English as the medium of education. 
He takes his academic peers in the 
Arts disciplines to task for what 
amounts to a typical academic ivory 
tower (viz. an exclusive) concern 
with their subject while expecting the 
West African school system to 
produce for them undergraduates 
fully fledged in English as the medium 
of university education. Manifestly, 
as Mr Boadi shows, the present 
West African school system cannot 
do this. Instead, there is that well- 
known piece of scholastic passing 
of the buck to the school stage below, 
until it finally ends with the teacher 
of the lowest infant grade, who, if he 
were sufficiently ironic, would point 
out how much better he could do if 
his pupils were unadulterated mother- 
tongue speakers of English who hear 
no pidgin, creole, or vernacular in 
the home and community. This, of 
course, is the final linguistic reduc- 
tion ad absurdum of the attitude of 
non-involvement adopted by the 
university teacher taken to task by 
Mr Boadi. Mr Boadi and others in 
this vicious circle, calling for some 
breaking of it in view of the economic 
and technological urgency, are well 
entitled to be pessimistic. 

This is not to complain that the 
book under review ought to have 
been about the teaching of English. 
It is to indicate, however, that the 
complexity of language in West 
Africa is unique in that it appears in 
societies whose very existence calls 
urgently for widespread efficiency of 
language communication. If there 
had been included in the book 
contributions from commerce, tech- 
nology, administration, and other 
areas on such problems of language 


communication a great deal of light 
might have been cast on the uniquely 
urgent aspects of the language 
situation as it affects contemporary 
communicative needs. It is worth 
remembering that the original pur- 
pose of such language communica- 
tion as developed between Europe 
and West Africa was trade, that 
conflict between coastal tribes and 
tribes in the interior, such as the 
Fanti and Ashanti, arose from 
rivalry for contact with European 
trade, even with the infamous slave 
trade. The need for such contact 
today is different only in the urgent 
need for very widespread and much 
more efficient communication, imply- 
ing efficient internal language:com- 
munication. The main aspect of the 
uniqueness of this situation and the 
reason for the creative ebullience of 
the language response lies here. 
Thus, while this interim report 
must be welcomed, one hopes that 
later reports, not too long delayed, 
may convince universities in the 
English-speaking world and in West 
Africa itself, as well as agencies 
affording economic aid, that, while 
research must go on, the prior 
necessity is for answers to Mr Boadi’s 
pessimism: that there is urgent need 
for a greater number of teachers of 
English to be aware of the uses to 
which the English is to be put in West 
Africa, and be able to illustrate their 
teaching with working, even if 
interim, answers provided by research 
directed towards action. This is a 
necessity for at least several decades 
to come, a necessity imposed, if by 
nothing else, by the impossibility of 
providing books giving adequate 
coverage in vernacular, pidgin, creole, 
or any emerging West African lan- 
guage, without holding up the 
progress called for by West Africa 
itself. This very necessity is in the 
nature of things and has its particular 
contribution to make to the develop- 
ment of the long-term language 
situation in Anglophone West Africa, 
After all, the Anglophone area of 
West Africa has made it sufficiently 
clear that, whatever emerges in the 
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long-term, a widespread command of 
efficient English for use both within 
the area and internationally is what is 
wanted. No great damage could be 
done and great benefit might ensue 
if research and English language 
teaching, the latter greatly augmen- 
ted, were to combine now towards 
this practical end. In the meantime, 
this book will have served a very 
important purpose if it conveys to 
language research and English lan- 
guage teaching alike that there is 


indeed a unique language situation in 
West Africa and that application to 
it of all previous assumptions, parti- 
cularly as to teaching, must be 
questioned with nota little scepticism, 
but with more than a little anxiety 
about urgency. 


* * * 
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Does the ‘What’ Determine 
the ‘How’? 
(Reflections on Practical Issues) 


W. R. LEE 


IN TEACHING ENGLISH to non-English-speaking pupils 
it is not at all easy to decide what to teach. There are various 
restricting and guiding factors (such as the length of the course, 
the number of weekly periods, the pupils’ ages, the nature of the 
pupils’ experience and interests, the pupils’ command of their 
mother tongue, their command of English, their teachers’ com- 
mand of English) which make choice of what to teach obligatory. 
And such choice cannot well be a day-to-day matter; on the 
Contrary, it calls for careful planning on the part of the writer of 
the basic course (if that is the level of achievement in question) 
Or—possibly—on the part of a syllabus-maker (though as a 
teaching instrument a syllabus has little to be said for it). Such 
Problems as which uses of particular tense-forms to teach (if 
not all), which uses of the articles, which conditionals, have to 
be solved for one stage of the course or another, and perhaps for 
the course as a whole. Even in an immigrant situation, where the 


e 
This article is a modified version of a paper given at the Third Annual 
Conference of the International Association of Teachers of English as a 
oreign Language (IATEFL), held in London from 30 December 1969 to 

anuary 1970, 
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final aim is comprehension and employment of something like 
full English, there are these problems to be faced in the early 
stages, when one of the teacher’s tasks is to sort out a vast 
confusion of language, coming at the learner from several direc- 
tions, by deliberately leaving much of it temporarily aside—in 
particular, that which is syntactically and lexically less essential. 
And the children inevitably leave most of it aside too. 

As far as pronunciation is concerned, one cannot help (as a 
language-teacher) exhibiting one’s own as a model, and in some 
degree the teacher is tied to the linguistic apron-strings of his own 
upbringing. In some degree, but by no means completely. The 
non-native teacher can and should, of course, work away at his 
own pronunciation with the aid of records and tapes and such 
informed native English help as may be available. In certain 
circumstances, I believe, the native English teacher should also 
work away at his, particularly if he speaks a dialect not widely 
acceptable or widely intelligible. From my own speech I gradually 
eliminated, under the influence of Daniel Jones and his colleagues, 
the less widely acceptable pronunciations of a near-London 
dialect and substituted those of British R.P. Whileabroad recently, 
I attended a lesson during which the native English teacher was 
drilling the (rather elementary) class in the distinction between 
/e/ and />/. This was useful ear-training, but I suspected a hand- 
writing error when the first pair of words went up on the board: 
|kæt/ cat and /kot/—not cot but cut. But other pairs followed: 
cap—|k>p/ cup; fan—/fon/ fun—and so on. I hasten to add that 
I have nothing whatever against Irish English speech; indeed, it 
appeals to me. Nor do I think that one type of English pronuncia- 
tion is necessarily ‘better’ or ‘worse’ than another. Nor, further, 
am I suggesting that dialect pronunciations should not be taught 
—on the whole it seems advantageous for non-English pupils 
abroad who have reached a certain level (fairly high) in their 
ability to follow continuous speech in English to be exposed to 
various dialects and styles. I would, however, ask: ‘How far 
should one go in requiring pupils to produce sounds and other 
phonetic features of English which are characteristic of a relatively 
small geographical area, without telling them what this type of 
pronunciation is that they are acquiring?’ And since children are 
relatively defenceless, I would also ask: ‘Should we not seek to 
give them a pronunciation which is as widely intelligible and 
acceptable as possible, and may this therefore not involve “toning 
down” considerably our own regional dialect?” 

The whole matter of what to teach (as far as pronunciation is 
concerned) bristles with difficulties: yet it is clear that, whatever 
the dialect, ready intelligibility must come first. Perhaps it is not 
so much a matter of the dialect as of the individual. It is after all 
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quite easy to be unintelligible in R.P. The other night on the way 
home I sat near two girls whose dialogue was frequently punc- 
tuated by such questions as *What? and ŻWhat did you say? 
There was a high degree of non-communication, although both 
were speaking something very like R.P. In teaching English as a 
foreign language, it seems important to give adequate attention 
to clarity of speech. We should, I think, view with suspicion 
attempts to establish exactly how typical native English speakers 
speak in everyday conversational English—with all the elisions 
and assimilations—at least if the conclusion is drawn ‘This is 
it—this is therefore how you, as a foreigner, must speak too’. It 
would seem more reasonable to select as models, not the average 
or normal, but the above-average, the supra-normal—those who 
are extra distinct and extra successful in communication with 
others, 

Not that intelligibility alone is enough—we need also, I think, 
acceptability. Cockney may for all one knows be widely intelligible 
—but who would be so bold as to place a foreign student with an 
English family speaking broad Cockney? No doubt prejudice or 
snobbery is involved here—or the recognition that prejudice and 
snobbery are widespread—but this, after all, is only another way 
of saying that some dialects have a comparatively low social 
status, however one may sentimentalise over them if one comes 
from where they are spoken. ie. 

Before leaving the problem of what sort of pronunciation to 
teach—a problem I have merely touched on—I would like to 
express strong sympathy with the view that we should be more 
tolerant than we often are about different styles of pronunciation. 
All the same, it is one thing to be tolerant on this matter; another 
thing to expose our non-English pupils to our own style of pro- 
nunciation (as we inevitably do, though perhaps eliminating from 
it what we believe to be very local and not of wide acceptance) ; 
and still another thing deliberately and systematically to teach 
foreign pupils to use a style of pronunciation which is not widely 
in use or widely accepted in the English-speaking world: and this 
I believe we should not do. As far as we on this side of the Atlantic 
are concerned, R.P. or something approximating RP. (perhaps 
what J. L. Trim called English Standard Pronunciation) originated 
as a dialect but is now more than a dialect—and that I think 
(possibly always with some local colouring) is probably the most 
appropriate and advantageous style to teach foreign pupils to 
speak, though at an advanced level they should be able to 
understand other styles. R.P. is sometimes called a class dialect— 

do not see it as that, on any strict definition of ‘class’-—it is 
Something more broadly based—and so, as I understand the 


term, is English Standard Pronunciation. 
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Immigrant children are, of course, a special case, since they are 
constantly being absorbed (to some extent) into a native English- 
speaking population. Over a long period of time much of their 
English will be picked up in the playground, and will have 
markedly local features of pronunciation. This strong local 
colouring they need in order to cope on equal terms with their 
immediate environment, and the teacher should do nothing to 
belittle it. Nevertheless, they may in due course stand in still 
greater need of a more standard style of pronunciation, and the 
school should in my view try to provide them with this. 

I cannot emerge from the bush of pronunciation-teaching 
controversy without casting a nervous glance at the problem of 
registers. These are not of course a matter of speech only but 
also of writing. Once again, immigrants (and other language- 
learners where the second language is in daily use for a variety 
of purposes outside the school community) are an exception. 
Immigrant children in Britain get simultaneously acquainted all 
the time with several registers, e.g. those of spoken communication 
with their teachers, with other pupils, and with a variety of adults 

in shops and in the street. As far as the more common type of 
English-learning situation is concerned, however—I mean that in 
which English is not in daily use outside the school and is not 
used to teach other subjects—I would ask whether we need bother 
with registers at all in any systematic way in the earliest years of 
learning. The use of basic syntactic structures needs to be mastered 
first. When should register-discrimination begin to come in? 
After about six or seven years of English? It depends, of course, 
on the rate of progress, and on the purposes for which the 
language is being acquired. But register study does seem something 
which can well be postponed until an advanced level is reached— 
and doubtless should be postponed in order to reduce the learning 
load during the foundation-laying years. 

Mention of syntax prompts the observation that fortunately it 
is a little easier to decide what syntax to teach than what type of 
pronunciation, since variations in syntax are less marked. There 
are some such variations, however, such as the have got of British 
English (Have you got children?) and the do have more charac- 
teristic of American English (Do you have children? British house- 
wife’s answer: Yes, sometimes)’ In countries, and these are 
numerous, where both American and British English are regularly 
to be heard, it seems desirable to teach both these usages. As for 
shall and will, can we not manage with will alone, except in 
suggestions (such as Shall I come with you?)? Important syntac- 


1Do have is, however, becoming more familiar in British English: Do you 
have a moment? Do you have the time on you? etc. 
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tical differences between American and British English are few— 
it would be useful to list and discuss them, asking whether both 
need be taught in all circumstances abroad or whether one might 
be adopted and the other dropped—as a contribution towards 
simplifying the English-learner’s task. 

So far I have commented on certain aspects of what to teach 
and have said nothing about how. Does a decision as to what to 
teach help us at all to decide on how? At first sight there seems 
little or no connection. Knowing we have to teach the use of 
various comparative structures, for example, surely does not help 
us to teach them. A decision as to the various functions of can 
surely has no bearing on the teaching of can. 

This is to accept the view, however, that the gulf between 
linguistics (the study of language) and language-teaching theory 
(the study of how to teach languages) is an unbridgeable one— 
which in my view is not so, and for two reasons. z 

Firstly, linguistics is continually improving our detailed aware- 
ness of what—for the sake of a better word—we can call the 
‘build? of languages. All the time, and over a long period, we are 
slowly acquiring a better understanding of what contrasts with 
what and in what way, of what is the same as what, of what is 
different from what, in English and other languages. The systems 
and structures of English are gradually being described (one might 
say revealed) more and more clearly; and it is no single school of 
linguistics which contributes to this sort of knowledge. In recent 
years transformational generative grammar has focussed attention 
on the dissimilarities of some sentences which have a surface 
similarity and on the similarity of some which have a surface 
dissimilarity. Little of all this, it appears, has a direct application 
to teaching, but much of it has anindirect application. Linguistics 
has already given us a much better idea of what there is which 
might be taught, and its results are of use to the course-writer and 
thus indirectly to the teacher. í 
A The various parts Or items of what is to be taught have to be 
introduced, though they cannot be wholly absorbed, at particular 
points in the linguistico-situationally graded course, whether the 
grading has a linguistic or 4 situational bias; unless of course one 
assumes, as some appear to do, that one should seek to expose 
the learners to large and complicated chunks of the language all 
at once, simply because that is what happens to the first-language 
learner and he, undeniably, finds his way through. ‘ 

And here I would like to digress for a few moments. First- 
language learners do indeed acquire the language. How do they 
do this? We do not fully know, and we certainly cannot draw 
the conclusion that they are successful because the language- 
Material is, so to speak, thrown at them in unsimplified and un- 
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graded profusion, commonly in all its complexity and richness, 
as spoken by a number of adults and children in the young 
learner’s environment. We cannot be certain, of course, but they 
may learn in spite of this rather than because of it: for possibly 
it is a hampering and confusing factor rather than a helpful one— 
a language-delaying device (if we must use that word) rather than 
a language-acquisition device.1 The learner is likely to learn from 
the correction rather than the commission of errors, but above 
all (and more directly) from success in use rather than from 
failure in use. We may be far from understanding why the mother 
tongue is so successfully acquired by all, but it seems more 
probable that the two factors of (a) the amount of exposure to 
the language, and (b) the meaningfulness to the very young child 
of some of the language-material used are crucial to success than 
that the high degree of complexity is. The exposure to the mother 
tongue is indeed generous—most of the very young child’s waking 
hours, all seven days of the week, all the weeks of the years, for 
years in succession. And some, at least, of the situations in which 
the child experiences use of the mother tongue are desperately 
important to him: they are ‘life situations’ such as getting food, 
getting comfort, waking up to the fresh new everyday world, 
being given things and unexpectedly deprived of them, meeting 
likeable and unlikeable strangers, and so on. The situations of 
the foreign-language classroom are paler and seem less important, 
even with a lively and enterprising teacher, and the exposure to 
the language is very much less. It seems that this is the one respect 
in which a typical foreign-language-learning situation has the 
advantage over a typical mother-tongue-learning situation—that 
in the former it is possible, and even necessary, to simplify. I think 
that as foreign-language teachers we should make the most of this, 
while exploiting as fully as possible, for the sake of interest and 
motivation, the situational factor. 

An associated point is that when adults learn successfully 
without much guidance it is usually in highly favourable circum- 
stances where the situations in which they are to use the language 
seem clear and very important to them and where they get a lot 
of exposure to it, as (at times) in living in a country where it is 
spoken as the mother tongue. 

We know about mother-tongue learning that the young child 
does learn the mother tongue; we do not know exactly how and 
why, and we certainly cannot say that success is due, as some 
people assert, to the complexity of the presentation and of the 


thing presented. 


1D, MeNeill’s term. Cf. Ch. 1 of Language, ed. C. Oldfield and J. C. 
Marshall, Penguin, 1968. 
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Perhaps this was not altogether a digression, but I now return 
to my central theme. The course-writer who is not purely imitative 
is constantly having to decide where to introduce one thing and 
where another—what to introduce early, what to postpone, and 
so on. He is influenced in this by his changing and expanding 
knowledge (coming partly from linguistics) of what there is to 
teach. Let us take must and have to as a simple example. If he 
assumes that must and have to are equivalent, it is only a problem 
of the point at which to introduce either the one or the other. 
But if—as a result of observation—it becomes clear that they are 
equivalent in certain contexts only and not in others,! then clearly 
the problem of where to place them (i.e. of the various points at 
which to introduce and teach their various uses) becomes a more 
complicated one: there is, if I may put it that way, more placing 
to do. And the same is true of any other accurate piece of linguistic 
analysis. If we take the English tense-forms, for example, it is 
one thing to talk of ‘teaching the present simple’ (as many sylla- 
buses and even textbooks unfortunately still do), and another 
thing to be aware of its several and distinct uses (as described for 
instance in F. R. Palmer’s ‘A Linguistic Study of the English 
Verb’ and in other books) and to make provision for the teaching 
of these at different points in the course. The former attitude, 
which rests on an inaccurate view of the language, can only 
result in confused and ineffective learning. Refinement of the 
description—resulting in a clearer and more accurate view of 
what there is to teach—gives us the opportunity of separating 
from one another (in a course of language-instruction) linguistic 
features which are not the same, though they may appear similar, 
and of clarifying and thus simplifying the learning process. 

A better knowledge of what to teach does, therefore, or at least 
can, influence instruction, by enabling the sequence or grading 
to be more intelligently set out. The map or blueprint, as it were, 


becomes a more detailed, more accurate, and more helpful one. 


Linguistics continues to offer this kind of help to language 


teaching. . : 

That is at least one reason for not accepting the view that there 
is an unbridgeable gulf between linguistics and language teaching. 
Another reason is that, as language teachers, we are not concerned 
Simply with forms, whether with those at the surface or those 
Which lie deeper. A language is not a disembodied thing: the 
lexical and syntactic forms refer to or are in various ways involved 
With objects, people, ideas, actions, situations. Learning a 
anguage seems, essentially, learning to associate linguistic forms 


= ne 


loa S. F. Whitaker’s article ‘The Mighty Must’, in ELT XX1/1 October 
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(especially syntactic forms) with types of situation, in such a way 
that the language-learner can communicate with other people 
about these. Such a linguistic form has a situational base: it is 
different from or is equivalent to another form because its 
situational reference or involvement is different from or the same 
as that of the other form. This fact in itself is suggestive for 
teaching. It suggests that in order to make a linguistic form 
meaningful we should present it along with its situational base. 
Additionally, it appears more interesting to acquire a language 
in that way. I would go so far as to suggest that teaching a foreign 
language effectively involves the exposure of the learner to 
interesting or relevant experience as much as to the language 
itself—exposure to appropriate and varied experience with which 
pieces and patterns of the language are then actively associated. 

Deciding what there is (in linguistic terms) to teach involves 
deciding what the situations are which make those linguistic 
items or features significant and meaningful in the language, and 
this gives a clue as to teaching method. 

Finally, I would like to turn from the interesting and important 
problems associated with the teaching of separate pieces and 
patterns of the language (such as must and have to, can and may, 
the uses of the present simple, the present perfect, and so on) to 
problems associated with the teaching of the broad language- 
skills—listening, speaking, reading, and writing. (This is not a 
scientific classification, but is convenient for certain purposes.) 

With an elementary class we are unlikely to know which 
particular pupils are likely subsequently—in post-school years—to 
need conversational ability most, which are likely to have most 
need of reading ability, and so on; and therefore we give an all- 
round course designed to develop all the language-skills, though 
we may, for tactical reasons, concentrate more on oral skills 
at the beginning. I except, once again, the immigrant children, 
because clearly all of them will need all the language skills. 

But suppose one did know which skill or skills were the most 
important—and this might be possible with a class of adults or 
of older children. Suppose one decided, for good reason, to 
develop the silent reading skills in preference to other skills—or 
perhaps conversational ability rather than anything else. Would 
such a decision help one to decide anything about the teaching 
method? Could one say, for instance: Since we are to develop 
reading skill only, we can and should neglect oral work, and spend 
the time solely on print? Or, alternatively: Since we are to 
cultivate nothing but conversational skill, we can neglect reading 
and concentrate mainly, or wholly, on oral work. Or possibly 
even: Since the pupils are to monitor foreign-language broad- 
casts, but will not be required to read or converse, let us eliminate 
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both reading and oral activity, and train them exclusively through 
listening exercises? 

In other words, is a skill best developed through practice in 
that skill alone, or is language such that the language skills are 
interrelated, so that development in one skill favourably affects 
development in another skill or possibly in all the other skills? 
This is a very practical question indeed, since the answer to it 
affects the content and balance of the basic course. 

My own guess is that reading ability is not most effectively 
cultivated through reading exercises and activities alone. It seems 
that when native users of a language read it they ‘read into’ the 
print much that they have gained through oral use of the language 
—experience, for instance, of its characteristic intonation and 
Stress patterns, its characteristic pauses, crescendoes and 
diminuendos, and so on—and that reading with full and ready 
comprehension is more difficult (the print in some ways more 
impenetrable) if the reader has little or no awareness of these. 
Further, there is a great deal in common between English in its 
spoken form and English in its printed form—the basic syntactic 
structures, for example, of which the learner has to secure a 
command before he can speak or read or listen effectively: and 
practice in the use of these, whether or not based on a reading 
text, and also the testing of comprehension, can more quickly 
and thoroughly be given by oral means than by written exercises. 
But the first of these two points seems the more important one. 
As for the development of speaking ability, is there ever enough 
time in the classroom to give all the speaking practice necessary ? 
I exclude here those countries where English is heard a great 
deal outside the school. In average circumstances either a massive 
provision of auditory aids is necessary, Or the process of language- 
acquisition must also be pursued outside the oral work. Reading, 
as an aid to oral proficiency, hasthe great advantage of broadening 
the learner’s vocabulary, by acquainting him with many more 
words than he would meet with in oral work. In reading, he is 
also likely to meet with orally familiar language-material in a 
wider range of contexts and situations. What he absorbs from 
his reading is almost bound to reinforce his conversational skill, 
just as what a learner acquires from oral use of the language 
enriches and strengthens his reading. And it is hard to believe 
that listening ability is not favourably affected by the ability to 
Speak. 

s One must therefore question the logic of those who argue 
Our pupils need to read but they do not need to speak: therefore 
let us not bother with pronunciation, or the other oral skills’, 
and equally disagree with those whose argument is ‘Our pupils 
Need to be conversationalists, therefore they do not need reading’. 
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For, in spite of differences, it is very much the same language 
which has to be absorbed, whether in the medium of sounds or 
in that of marks on the page or on the blackboard or on flash- 
cards. The problem is: How can one master it, whatever the 
medium in which one particularly needs to display that mastery, 
in as quick, thorough, and enjoyable a way as possible? 


The Simple Present Tense and its 
Relation to Time in Spoken English 


TUDOR MORRIS 


Pädagogische Hochschule, Heidelberg 


MY MAIN PURPOSE in this article is to suggest, by a 
close examination of one tense in action in the living language, 
how essential a knowledge of the context is to a full appreciation 
of all the possibilities of time-reference. I have chosen the simple 
present tense because it is the most versatile of the tenses. How 
inappropriately named it is! If I may be excused a pleasantry, 
it is far from ‘simple’ and certainly does not confine its attentions 
to present time. The article is intended for teachers, although I 
think that the kind of investigation pursued here may suggest an 
approach to spoken English that could be used with advanced 
students who have already developed some kind of insight into 
the problems of language—in the study of modern plays, for 
example. I am not attempting to formulate a new method of 
teaching the simple present tense, and I shudder to think what 
would happen if any elementary class were confronted with my 
nineteen varieties! For normal teaching purposes one requires 
a less subtle analysis of the time-element, and has of course also 
to deal with the use of this tense in adverbial clauses of time and 
condition and with verbs which normally cannot be used in the 
continuous form. 

In sections 1-16 I use the term ‘habitual time’ to mean that the 
verb refers to habitual action in the past, present, and future. 
Sections 17-19 deal with situations in which one of these time- 
elements is excluded, the other two being equally strong. I also 
suggest a symbolical way of representing the time-factors which 
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could be of use in discussing the problem with advanced students. 


The symbols used are: 
PR., pr. 
PA., pa. 
FUT., fut. 
HAB., hab. 


The first form in each case is 


present 

past 

future 

habitual 

used for the main time-element 


Hoi wil 


of ee verb, the second for the subsidiary element. 
es a o subscript indicates that a degree of obligation is implied 
e verb. In some sections I have also used a hab. subscript. 


For example, FUT. hab, S28 ‘habitual in the future’. Here the 


idea of futurity is uppermost, but the verb also refers to what is 

going to be habitual in future. 

= me the rather exceptional contexts of sections 7, 11, 17, 

¢ 9 because I wanted to very clearly exclude one of the time 

actors. 

io a spoken English, the simple present tense is used in reference 
the following nineteen times or combination of times: 


(1) Present only: 

Context: A man is standing with his friend outside a 
cinema. They are waiting for two other friends. 

The man sees them approaching. 
Example: Look, here they come! 
Moc exclamatory utterances always begin with here or there, 
» except for the traditional There she blows! on sighting a 
Raung whale, only the verbs to come, to £0, and to be are used. 

he example means: ‘Look, they are coming now.’ 

Another situation in which this tense is used with reference to 
Present time is the sports commentary. For example, at a football 
match: Charlton takes the ball and runs down the wing. He passes 
to Ball. Ball beats two men. He shoots. It’s a goal! 


Symbolically: PR. 


of future time: 

ew camera, and the shop 
him how to operate 
the customer repeats 
to make sure that 


(2) Mainly present, but with an element 
Context: A man is buying an 
assistant has just shown 
it, Holding the camera, 
the assistant’s instructions, 
he understands them. 
I hold it like this, T look through this little 
window, and then I slowly press this button. 
Correct? 
is The verbs clearly refer to presen 
going through the motions as he sp 


Example: 


t time, because the customer 
eaks. There is also a reference 
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to future time, because he is rehearsing what he will actually do 
when he takes a photograph. When this tense refers to future 
time it often has an overtone of obligation, as here. The customer 
is checking that he must perform a certain sequence of actions 
if he is to use the camera properly. What he says could be re- 
expressed as: ‘Am I now doing correctly what I must do, and 
shall do, in order to take photographs with this camera?’ He will 
always use the camera in the same way, and the future time- 
element is strongly habitual. 


Symbolically: PRY +fut. hab. 


(3) Mainly present, but with an element of past time: 

Context: A concert pianist, who has announced his 
retirement, has just left the platform after his 
final appearance in the Philharmonic Hall, 
Liverpool. The audience is still applauding 
and calling for him to return to the platform. 

Example: This Liverpool audience always gives me a 
wonderful reception when I play Tchaikovsky’s 
first concerto. 

Reference to present time is predominant, because the 
‘reception’ can still be heard. There is also strong reference to 
previous performances—to what was habitual in the past, but 
future time is excluded because this is definitely the pianist’s last 
performance in Liverpool. 

Symbolically: PR+Pa ab 


(4) Mainly present but with an element of habitual time: 
Context: A woman is demonstrating to a group of 
housewives how to make a fruit-cake. As she 
proceeds, she describes what she is doing. 
Example: Watch carefully! I take the flour and pour it 
into the mixing-bowl. Then I break the eggs 
into it. I mix them together, so. 

Present time is uppermost, because the words accompany the 
actions; this is also how the demonstrator always makes this cake. 
There is an element of obligation, too, because she is showing 
what must always be done to ensure success. The implication is: 
‘I am doing this now as I always do it, which is how one must 

o it.’ 
Symbolically: PR.+hab., 


(5) Future only: s 
Context: A man is telling his wife about the holiday plans 
of some friends. 
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Example: They leave for Rome next Monday. 
. The verb refers only to future time, but a certain obligation is 
implied. The decision to leave has already been made, and the 
arrangements must be complied with. 
Symbolically: FUT. 5 


(6) Mainly future, but with an element of present time: 

Context: A woman is sitting in her living-room holding 
her baby. Her husband has just announced his 
intention of going out for the evening, leaving 
her at home. 

Example: So, while yowre out having a good time, I sit here 
all evening minding the baby, do I? No, thank 
you! 

I sit has the following three meanings here, in order of promi- 
nence: ‘I shall be sitting’ /“I have got to sit’/You expect me to 
sit’. There is also a reference to present time, because the woman 
Is actually sitting there with the baby as she speaks. So perhaps, 
with this in mind, we could substitute for sit: Tm expected to 
remain sitting here (as I am now doing).’ 

Symbolically : FUT. PI. 


(T) Mainly future, but with an element of past time: 

Context: A very rich man, serving a three-year prison 
sentence for fraud, is due to be released in four 
day’s time. He is boasting to a fellow-prisoner. 

Example: J drive a Rolls-Royce as well as a Jaguar. 

Future time is uppermost in the speaker’s mind, because he 
will be driving his cars again in only four days’ time. Present time 
is completely excluded by his imprisonment. There is an obvious 
Teference to past time of an habitual kind. The full implication is: 
I shall be driving my cars again in four days’ time as I used to 
drive them three years ago, although I can’t do so while I am in 
Prison.’ 

S i s 

ymbolieally: PUT ap REA chal, 


(8) Mainly future, but with an element of habitual time: 
Context: Mr Smith has been complaining that he does not 
know how to apply for a passport. Mr Brown, 
a fellow-lodger, is prepared to help, but Smith 
seems unable to understand the most simple 
instructions. Finally, exasperated, Mr Brown 
speaks in a slow, careful voice, heavily stressing 
all the important words. 
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Example: You’re not at work tomorrow, are you? Right, 
this is what you do. You go to the travel agency 
and you ask for a form, you bring it back here to 
me, and I show you how to fill it in. Then you 
send it to the passport office. Clear? 

Future time with a strong sense of obligation. ‘This is what 
you will and must do tomorrow if you want a passport.’ This 
is also the normal procedure, so there is a reference to habitual 
time. 

Symbolically: FUT. hab. 


(9) Past only: 

Context: A man is telling his friends about something 
which happened the previous evening. He speaks 
in that confiding tone reserved for intimates. 

Example: Jones is sitting by the fire all quiet and peaceful. 


Suddenly this big chap walks up to him and says 
in a threatening voice... 

This is the so-called historic present, used to relate incidents 
in a vivid way. In spoken English it is used only in confidential 
chit-chat or particularly rhetorical utterances. 

Symbolically: PA. 


(10) Mainly past, but with an element of present time: 

Context: A spectator at a boxing match turns and speaks 
to his neighbour two minutes after Jack Tucker 
has left the ring, an impressive winner in his 
first professional fight. The audience is still 
buzzing with excitement. 

Example: Well, Tucker looks a good prospect on that 
performance. 

The main reference is to past time, because the bout has been 
over for some five minutes, but present time is implied also: the 
speaker retains his impression of Tucker’s quality. 

Symbolically: PA.-+-pr. 


(11) Mainly past, but with an element of future time: 
Context: A rich man, in the first week of a three-year 
prison sentence, is boasting to his cell-mate. 
Example: J only wear Savile Row suits. 

He is referring most clearly to the immediate past. Present and 
immediate future time are excluded, but the speaker has the 
distant future in mind. Both time-references are of the habitual 
kind. The implication is: “I used to wear such suits before I came 
here, and I shall wear them again when I am released.” 


Symbolically: PA ab. tft hab, 
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(12) Mainly past, but with an element of habitual time: 

Context: A man is describing to a friend how he went to 
the boss the previous day to ask for a salary 
increase. 

Example: I go to him, humble and pleading, and wiat azer 
he do? He refuses even to discuss the matter. 

_ Just as he always does. 

This is the explanatory, confidential, rather dramatic use of the 
tense. The speaker hopes to arouse a more sympathetic response 
by recreating the past in the present! It is clear from his closing 
remark that the boss has an habitual way of reacting to such 
habitual requests. 

Symbolically: PA.--hab. 


(13) Habitual only: 

Context: A teacher in the classroom is speaking to his 
pupils. He is not performing an experiment, 
merely discussing a theoretical problem. 

Example: Oil floats on water. 

Clearly no particular time is indicated. Had the speaker been 
demonstrating the phenomenon, and had he said Look, the oil 
Sloats on the water, this would have had PR.--habitual time 
Significance. 

Symbolically: HAB. 


(14) Mainly habitual, but with an element of present time: 
Context: A man is speaking to an acquaintance whom he 
has met in a pub. As he speaks, he is raising his 
glass to his mouth. (cf. 16). 
Example: J always have a pint before lunch. 
Implied in his statement is: ‘As I am doing now.’ 
Symbolically: HAB.--Pr- 
(15) Mainly habitual, but with an element of future time: 
Context: A footballer has just been told that he is to play 
for England against Scotland the following day. 
He is asked whether his wife will be there to 


watch the game. 
Example: Yes, my wife always comes t 


play for England. 
He is saying, in fact: “My wife always comes to watch me play 


for England, and she will be watching me tomorrow.’ No obliga- 
tion is implied. 
Symbolically: HAB.+fut. 


o watch me when I 


(16) Mainly habitual, but with an element of past time: 
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Context: A man is just leaving a pub when he meets an 
acquaintance who is going in. The first man 
speaks. (cf. 14.) 
Example: J always have a pint before lunch. 
Implied in his statement is: ‘and I have just had one.’ 
Symbolically: HAB.-+-pa. 


Sections 17, 18, and 19, show a limited form of habitual time. 
In each of them one of the three times is excluded, the remaining 
two being equally strong. 


(17) Habitual in the present and past equally: 

Context: A man is lying in a hospital bed, waiting to be 
taken to the operating theatre, where his right 
arm is to be amputated. 

Example: What am I going to do? I use my right hand for 
everything. 

Very clearly future time is excluded! 
Symbolically: FR. ob. HPA. Ob. 


(18) Habitual in the present and future equally: 

Context: A man’s wife has just left him for good. It is 
two hours later and he is having a drink to 
drown his sorrows. In the course of a casual 
conversation with a stranger he is asked whether 
he is married. Feeling very bitter about his 
marital circumstances, he replies. 

Example: No. I live alone and cook all my own meals. 
Thank goodness! 

Past time is excluded, because his wife used to live with him 
and cook all his meals. His statement implies: ‘I live alone now 
that my wife has left me, and I shall continue to live alone in the 
future.’ 


Symbolically: PR. bab. +FUT. Sab. 


(19) Habitual in the future and past equally: 

Context: A wealthy man has reached the mid-point of a 
two-year prison sentence. He is talking to a 
fellow-prisoner about his former way of life, 
which he intends to follow again after his release 
from prison. 4 

Example: J get up about ten, read the papers over breakfast, 
and then stroll down to the Club.’ 

Clearly present time is excluded. 


Symbolically: FUT.) P^ hab. 


A Note on ‘Since’ 
BRIAN PEARCE 


English Language Centre, Edgware, London 


FOREIGN STUDENTS often have the impression that 
since, when used as a time-word, must always be followed by a 
perfect tense. This leads them to produce such un-English state- 
ments as: Since I have read that paragraph I have understood the 
rule, or I have lived alone since my husband has died. 

When I asked a student why she thought such statements were 
acceptable, she explained that she had been taught that since 
means ‘from some point or period in the past until the moment 
of speaking.’ It had not been made clear to her that whether the 
tense of the verb that immediately follows the word since is perfect 
or past will be determined by whether or not the speaker actually 
refers to the event which began the period in question—in other 
words, whether a ‘point’ (and not merely a ‘period’) is specifically 
mentioned. 

Thus, while one says Nobody has come to call on us since we 
have been living here, one says Nobody has come to call on us since 
we arrived here. Similarly, while one says You have already drunk 
a whole bottle since I have been sitting with you, one says You 
have already drunk a whole bottle since I came in. When since 
means ‘during the time in which’ it is followed by a perfect tense; 
but when it means ‘from the moment when’ it is not followed by a 
perfect tense. 

What needs to be said to adult students about this important 
omething on the following lines. 

s the equivalent of ‘in view of 
Since you don’t like tea, we'll 
ime. Sentences in which since 
of two parts, one of which, 
d of time. Let us call the part 
part B. Thus, for instance: 


little word, I suggest, is s 
When since is not being used a 
the fact that’ or ‘because’ (as in 
drink coffee), it is concerned with t 
is used in this way often consist 
Introduced by since, defines a perio! 
introduced by since A, and the other 
1. (A) Since you gave me your number 
(B) Ihave phoned you four times. 
2. (A) Since I have been waiting here 
(B) I have seen six buses go by. 
3. (B) What have you been doing 
(A) since I last saw you? 
4. (B) I havent had a good meal 
(A) since I’ve been in England. 


i The verb in B is always in a perfect tense. In part A, if since 
S the equivalent of ‘during the time in which’, it is followed by a 
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perfect tense (2, 4). If, however, it stands for ‘from the moment 
when’, it is followed by a past tense (1, 3)—or by the ‘ing’ form 
of the verb. E.g. Since I read that book I havent slept, or Since 
reading that book I havent slept: He has been more cheerful 
since he passed the exam. or He has been more cheerful since 
passing the exam. It will be noted that this form is possible only 
when the subject of A and B is the same. 

Since is also used as a time-word, without any actual mention 
of the period implied. Thus we find it linked with Jong in sentences 
like That tree was cut down long since, and I saw him not long 
since. In these sentences since is equivalent to ‘ago’. 

It also appears in sentences like He has been ill ever since, and 
I haven’t seen her since. In such sentences, some event since when 
‘he’ has been ill, or since when ‘I’ haven’t seen her, though 
implied, is not actually mentioned by the speaker, because it is 
already known to the person addressed. Thus the first of these 
sentences might be spoken in reply to the question Did that 
accident affect his health in any way ?, and the second in reply 
to the remark J believe you saw a lot of Miss X during the War. 
It is not necessary to say ‘since the accident’ or ‘since the War’, 
these words being, so to speak, understood by the hearer. 


Mr Best’s Ladder: Question-and- 
Answer Work in 
Foreign-Language Teaching 


A. W. HORNSEY 


Department of Modern Languages, University of London Institute of Education 


A GOOD FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHER must 
have a good command of the target language, he must understand 
its structure and sounds so that he can select his material wisely 
and instruct accurately, and he must be able to organise the 
knowledge at his disposal into a clear and stimulating lesson. 
Involved in this last factor is the ability to exploit a text in order 
to reinforce or establish essential patterns or key areas of lexis. 

Exploitation of a text takes a variety of forms. For some, it 
means preparing a good translation; for others, summarising 
and reformulating the contents; for still others, learning the text 
by heart. For most of the many teachers I have watched at work 
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it means, to paraphrase the most fashionable description, ‘to 
exploit orally by question and answer’. This involves communica- 
tion in the target language between teacher and taught. Often 
the teacher does all the talking, often the pupil constructs utter- 
ances which approximate more closely to the constraints of his 
mother tongue than of the language being learnt, and often 
‘oral exploitation’ is really just “aimless conversation’. j 
Classroom communication is not the same as conversation 
between native speakers. The latter serves to convey information, 
to accompany a ritual, to fulfil a social need, to express feelings 
or opinions or to entertain, or any combination of these. It is 
sometimes just ‘idle chat’, keeping open lines of communication 
or acting as a social preliminary to more serious business. It is 
often characterised by unfinished sentences, change of direction 
in mid-sentence, lack of concord, tolerable incorrectness, and 
effective gestures. Classroom communication is different. It 
takes place between two unequal partners and its aim is pedagogic. 
One of the partners, the teacher, is using it as @ clearly defined 
technique whereby material is presented in a controlled way, so 
that the learner is guided towards certain new forms of behaviour 
(through repetition and richness of example) and towards tha 
recognition of recurring elements which will enable him to apply 
what he has learnt when the circumstances have changed. The 
teacher recapitulates, rephrases his questions, allows the materal 
to become progressively more difficult. He manipulates ie 
dialogues, providing good models and then Tt a hems 
tight changes in linguistic behaviour are occurring an the right 


deductions being made. 


The ultimate satisfaction for both partners in this communica- 


tion is not that information has been passed from one to the 
other, for the factual content has probably already been defined 
and mastered in the learner’s mother tongue. He knows, for 
example, that ‘Bristol is in the West of England, Lille in the 
North of France, Granada in the South of Spain, but he knows 
these facts in his own language. His satisfaction does not come 
from a widening of his geographical horizons but from a feeling 
of mastery as a piece of past experience becomes expressible n 
terms acceptable to people to whom he could not previously 
convey hi ledge. 

In eer gn restating the proposition that language and 
experience progress in parallel in real life, while the language 1s 


new but the experience old in the foreign-language classroom. 


Tt follows then that classroom communication exists for the 


acquisition of new language and not new experience, which is 


Where Mr Best’s ladder comes in! rae 
Mr Best, after an oversuccessful night out with his pals, has 
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returned home to find that his wife has given up waiting for him 
and has gone to bed, bolting the door behind her. His, only 
means of entry is through the bedroom window which Mrs,Best, 
a lover of fresh air, has left open. The window is on the first floor. 
The text continues: R 

Mr Best got a ladder from the shed. 

Imagine, first of all, two English neighbours of the Bests 
discussing these intriguing events over their garden fence: 

Englishwoman 1: So what did he do? . 
Englishwoman 2: He got a ladder from the shed. 
Englishwoman 1: And what then? 

Englishwoman 1’s curiosity is satisfied and the story can 
continue. The facts are all that matters and there is no pedagogic 
interest—Englishwoman 2 is not teaching her neighbour English. 

Now imagine we are in a classroom where the story has been 
read: 

Teacher: Maria, where did Mr Best get the ladder from? 

Maria: The shed. 

Teacher: Very good, Maria. Friedrich, what did he do then? 
etc, 

The teacher has done well to reward Maria with a quick 
expression of praise. He has also reduced the effectiveness of his 
questions by naming a pupil before putting the question— 
encouraging the other members of the class not to listen, since it 
clearly does not apply to them. But, in addition, an observer 
might well ask what has been gained by this dialogue. Should 
the teacher be satisfied with what has been done? Many teachers 
would be satisfied. They assume that the correct answer about 
the facts implies: 

(a) that the text has been understood, although the answer 
could in fact stem from awareness of the structure without 
knowing what ladder or shed mean. 
that comprehension (a receptive act) means that this piece 
of the text is now ‘done’ and that the pupils now have at 
their disposal a new piece of language which they can use a 
actively. 

(c) that Maria’s correct answer indicates general understanding. 
In teaching English as a foreign Janguage in England this 
is the most dangerous assumption of all. No-one ever 
teaches a class of equal standard throughout, and the 
pupils are literally picking up English in the streets. Maria 
is perhaps the one pupil who has come across this expression 
elsewhere. . 

Suppose, however, the teacher has not made these assumptions. 
Suppose he wants to use the incident of the ladder as a starting- 
point for teaching or revising important aspects of the language. 


(b 
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Then he might, in bis preparation, have thought along the 
following lines: 

(a) to get something from somewhere is a useful verb and 
preposition construction. My French pupils will try to use 
in instead of from, the Germans might overuse out of, etc. 
I must ensure that verb and preposition are emphasised 
and that ample opportunity is given to use the full expres- 
sion. 

(b) Mr Best went to the shed to get a ladder. I shall practise 
some sentences of purpose using an infinitive. 

(c) Ladders, like tools and utensils, can be defined by using 
the verb use for. This is well worth practising—it will help 
both me and my pupils in explaining new words later. 

(d) Can I also define shed in such a way that a pattern will be 
established which will have general application? 

The sequences which follow are greatly abbreviated and the 

order is not necessarily the only one possible: 


a. First, the teacher repeats the whole sentence (Mr Best got a 
ladder from the shed) and the class says it in chorus. This allows 
them to try out the words aloud but ‘anonymously’ before they 
are called upon to give individual responses. The lesson then 


continues: 
Teacher: What did Mr Best get from the shed? 


Pupil: A ladder. 
Teacher: What was it Mr Best got from the shed? (asked of 


another pupil). 
Pupil: A ladder. i 
(Two forms of the same question but the form of the second 
allows the teacher to let his pupils hear the form got.) 
Teacher: Where was the ladder ? In the shed or next to it? 
Pupil: Init. 
Teacher: Where did Mr Best get th 
Pupil: The shed. 
Teacher: Where did he get the ladder ? 
Pupil: From the shed. 
(Object, preposition, and place are used. The verb is heard 
from the teacher. If the class is slow, then alternatives could 


have been used more extensively : Did he get the ladder from the 


shed or from the bedroom ? or the preposition could have been 


further stressed by asking where Mr Best went to get the ladder.) 


Teacher: Who got a ladder from the shed? 
Pupil: Mr Best. 


(This last question gives go 
to say Best and the teacher to ensure tha 


e ladder from? 


t again and also allows the pupils 
t it is pronounced 
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correctly.) The ground is now prepared and the teacher can 

proceed to more demanding questions, requiring full-sentence 

answers: 

Teacher: What did Mr Best do? 

Pupil: He got a ladder from the shed. 

Teacher: What happened? 

Pupil: Mr Best got a ladder from the shed. 

It is now only a short step to asking pupils to tell the story so 
far—making them produce the relevant language without the 
constant stimulus of leading questions. But this, in itself, is not 
enough. The teacher must ascertain that the pattern will continue 
to be used correctly even when the circumstances are different. 
He will want to get articles from various places in the room and 
one or more pupils could be asked to do the same. Questioning 
might then continue as follows: 

Teacher: What did I get from the desk ? 

Pupil: Some chalk. 

Teacher: Did I get some chalk from the window-sill too? 

Pupil: No, a book./No, only from the desk. 

(or: No, you didn’t.) 

Teacher: Where did I get the chalk then? 

Pupil: From the desk. 

Teacher: And what was it I got from the window-sill ? 

Pupil: A book. 

Teacher: What did I do? 

Pupil: You got some chalk from the desk. 

Teacher: And? 

Pupil: And a book from the window-sill. 

Teacher: And Mr Best? 

Pupil: He got a ladder from the shed. 

Teacher: And Maria? 

Pupil: She got a poster from the cupboard. 


b. Once the above body of material has been established, re- 
capitulated, and tested, it can then be extended as follows: 
Teacher: Did Mr Best go to the shed to get some chalk? 
Pupil: No, to get a ladder. 
Teacher: Did Maria go to the cupboard to get some chalk ? 
Pupil: No, to get a poster. 
Teacher: Why did I go to the desk? 
Pupil: To get some chalk. 
Teacher: (Changing the verb): And does a housewife go to the 
butcher’s to buy chalk ? 
Pupil: No, to buy meat. f 
Teacher: Do you go to the pictures to buy things ? 
Pupil: No, to see films. 
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Thus, in sections a. and b., by gradually feeding in good models 
and then eliciting relevant responses, we have moved to con- 
siderable guided practice of to get from and infinitive sentences 
of purpose. 


c. It will probably not be convenient to take a ladder into the 
classroom and a picture of one might not be available. A black- 
board sketch to indicate its shape will help, but a verbal descrip- 
tion might also be necessary and this could provide a pattern for 
later descriptions of things less easy to sketch unambiguously: 

Teacher: A ladder is a thing you use for climbing up a wall. 

(Repeated in chorus by the class.) 

Teacher: What do you use for climbing a wall? 

Pupil: A ladder. 

Teacher: What do you use a ladder for? 

Pupil: Climbing up a wall. 

Teacher: What’s the thing you use for sharpening pencils called? 

A ladder or a pencil-sharpener ? 

Pupil: A pencil-sharpener. 

Teacher: What do you use a pencil-sharpener for ? 

Pupil: Sharpening pencils. 
To these could be added a bread-knife, a potato-peeler, a tin- 
opener, a lighter, a spade, etc. 

First, the teacher offers a model description: 

A spade is a thing| tool you use for digging the garden. 
Then, the name of the object is elicited and pronunciation 
Corrected: 
What do you use for digging the garden.? A spade. 
Then, the action: 
What’s a spade used for? Digging the garden. 


Finally, the definition: 

What’s a spade? A thing|tool you use for digging the 

den. 

The definitions are tolerable, not perfect. The aim is not to start 
a dictionary but to teach language. First the elements are prac- 
tised, then good models are provided, and only then are full- 
Sentence descriptions required from the learner. Afterwards, to 
ensure ready transfer to a new situation, the teacher could produce 
a number of familiar objects and remind the class of what one 


does with them: 


Teacher: What’s this? 

Pupil: A toothbrush. 

Teacher: What do you do with it? 
Pupil: Brush your teeth. 
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Teacher: Good. Well, what’s a toothbrush, then? 

Pupil: It’s a thing you use for brushing your teeth. 
Similarly, comb, penknife, torch, nail-file, map, window-leather, 
keys, etc. 


d. The defining of shed could lead to similar work: 


Teacher: A shed is the place where you keep garden-tools. 
(Repeated in chorus by class.) 

Teacher: What do you keep in a shed? 

Pupil:  Garden-tools. 

Teacher: Where do you keep garden-tools? 

Pupil: In a shed. 

Teacher: What else does Mr Best keep in his shed? 

Pupil: A ladder. 

Teacher: And what do you keep in a larder? Food or garden- 
tools ? 

Pupil: Food. 

Teacher: Yes, a larder’s a place where you keep food. 
(Pupils repeat in chorus.) 

Similarly, garage, file, purse, glove-box, and perhaps kennels, 

stables, and beehive. 


Again, useful definitions are practised, a form is used repeatedly, 
and a useful word (keep) is learnt in context. (The definitions 
could, of course, be passive: a larder is a place where food is kept.) 


I am not suggesting that all such avenues should be explored 
nor that every sentence of a text should be so treated, but it is 
simply not enough that a text should be considered ‘done’ when 
it is understood, without any effort being made to use its content 
for the practice of meaningful language used productively. If a 
text tells how Mr Brown returned from his winter holiday to 
find a line of milk bottles waiting at the front door, a pile of 
newspapers lying on the door mat, water leaking from a burst 
pipe, and other calamitous situations, simple comprehension 
would be a waste of opportunity. There is opportunity to practice 
had forgotten (He had forgotten to cancel the milk, etc.), must not 
forget (You must not|mustn’t forget to turn off the water, etc.), 
‘should (What should you do before going on holiday? etc.), and, 
in the case of Mr Brown, should have/ought to have (What should 
he have done before going away ? etc.). It is surely in such contexts 
that ‘grammar’ is taught and not exclusively through trans- 
formation tables and mechanical drills, which all too often ignore 
the fact that language conveys meaning. 

In the examples I have given, I have not demanded full-sentence 
swers except where appropriate and I have not treated nouns 
a pronouns as arbitrary alternatives. When required, full 


— are elicited by asking the right questions—what 
jappened ? what did he do? what took place? If they are demanded 
as a routine, they not only give rise to long-windedness: 
Teacher: What was the man who was sitting under the tree 
; wearing ? 
Pupil: The man who was sitting under the tree was wearing 
a hat. 
but they also cover up a failure to understand the precise signifi- 
cance of a question. One example will suffice: 


Facts: The old lady was sitting at the table. 

Teacher: Where was the old lady sitting? 

Pupil: The old lady was sitting at the table. 

Teacher: Who was sitting at the table? 

Pupil: The old lady was sitting at the table. 

Teacher: What was the old lady doing? 

Pupil: The old lady was sitting at the table. 
Three different questions, three identical answers! Yet each 
question is asking for a significantly different piece of information. 

ing: all contingencies 


The pupil is not required to attend to mean! 
At the table, the old lady, and 


ore telling replies—they 
ate, they are crisp. 


In addition, the teacher has delayed the moment when a full- 
knows it is likely to be correct. 


if in this case he accepted the reply: Th 
the table. For the teacher of French o. 
English, it is evident that pronouns use i 
teacher’s only way of knowing that the gender of a particular 
noun has been noticed—mere repetition of article and noun 
Could be quite mindless. Teachers of English as a foreign language 


need exactly the same feedback. Their pupils have difficulties 
too. They regularly refer to a chair 


depending on the conventions 
ften the English teacher 
renched these habits are and corres- 


Tefusing to accept the mindless repetiti 
Pronoun would be more appropriate, then he is using his texts 
to force regular practice of this additional grammatical point. 
n any case, when are pronouns to be learnt if they are not used 


Where appropriate? 
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I have also suggested that some things be said in chorus. I do 
not believe that this contributes directly to good pronunciation— 
what teacher is so skilful that he can pick out individual faults 
accurately or even spot those who are just mouthing the sounds? 
Nor do I believe that it contributes to good intonation—a group 
inevitably ‘chants’ in a choral rhythm. Choral repetition is useful 
when new items are introduced because it allows the learner to 
get his mouth round unfamiliar sounds in the anonymity of the 
group before being asked to produce them solo. The value is, 
I suggest, psychological rather than linguistic. 

The general aim of the procedures I have outlined is threefold: 
to control the dialogue so that answers are required only when the 
teacher knows that there is a fair chance of their being correct, 
thus reducing the amount of incorrect language heard in any 
lesson; to provide good models from the teacher rather than 
relying too much on trial and error; and to grade the diffculty 
of what is required so that the teacher knows precisely at what 
point his question is too demanding and why. The teacher who 
starts by asking the really testing question What’s a ladder? 
might get the reply She is to lead the group. What does he do 
then? Where does the difficulty lie? How much is wrong because 
of bad comprehension, how much because of inability to use the 
appropriate pronoun, how much because of phonemic confusion 
(ladder|leader), how much because of inability to use a relative 
clause in a definition? The teacher does not know. I would there- 
fore prefer to hear him using procedures which will help him to 
know, so that he can be certain that teaching is leading to learning. 


Vowel Comparison 


J. J. HIGGINS 


Department of Linguistics, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 


THIS ARTICLE describes a set of language-laboratory exer- 
cises made for the Institute of Education at Dar es Salaam. 
The laboratory is used by language students at the University of 
Dar es Salaam as a library of sound. They work individually, 
and very little console supervision is carried out. The students 
taking English usually have a fluent and wide-ranging command 
of English, but often they have been taught exclusively by non- 
native speakers, and there is interference both from their first 
language, in most cases one of the Bantu languages of Tanzania 
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= from Swahili, the national language. For most of the students 
English is a third language, but it is the medium of instruction 
in the higher forms of the secondary school and at the university. 
Swahili, in common with many Bantu languages, has a five- 
vowel system and is syllable-timed. The pronunciation of the 
on ae the students could be classified as ‘intelligible with 
nately , and the difficulty is attributable to features of rhythm 
and to the loss of information when vowel distinctions are not 
made. We therefore provide the students with remedial tapes, 
central to which is a set of twelve ‘vowel comparison tapes’ which 
cover the confusions which have been most often observed. 
Research is in progress to discover which confusions damage the 
communication process most, taking into account the lexis and 
situations of East African English. Meanwhile, we are satisfied 
that the twelve include all the distinctions that matter. They are: 


iL. I i: hit v. heat 

2: e el get v. gate 

3; e æ men v. man 

4. æ A ran v. run 

5: æ œa: hamy.harm 

6. A a; cut v. cart 

J: A 3; bun vV. burn 

8. a: 3: hearty. hurt 

9. D >: noty. nought 
10. >: a caught v. coat 


ili: v u: pully. pool 

12. a: a marky. mike. 
Although this list has been worked out for a particular area and 
would need modification for other language backgrounds, we 
believe that the form, and to some extent the content, of the 
practice tapes we use can usefully be copied elsewhere. The 
chief underlying principle is that distinctions matter but exact 
qualities do not; each tape, therefore, practises a contrast rather 
than a sound or sounds. We regard ear-training and production 
Not as separate steps but as linked skills which must be practised 
together. We have found that discriminating between sounds and 
repeating them is relatively easy when the sounds are isolated in 


Single words and when there 1s 4 close model for imitation; we 
also need to promote the transfer of the skills to normal speech- 
isolated and there is no 


situations in which the sounds are not 1 
Model to refer to. Finally, We believe that laboratory-practice 
tapes need to be varied and entertaining. 

The basic pattern of each tape is the same; there are seven 


Hee 
ections, as follows: 


1. Minimal pairs. The student hears and repeats about ten 
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minimal pairs, which are also shown in the text in front of him. 
The point of this section is to allow him to hear and feel a 
difference between the two target sounds. Since he is dealing with 
words in isolation, this is quite easy to achieve, perhaps with a 
little exaggeration. We take care to stay within the range of useful 
speech vocabulary, discarding archaic or literary words and 
esoteric technical terminology. 

2. Conversation. There are two speakers, the second of whom 
is the ‘active role’, whose words the students will practise. In his 
lines there are several examples of one of the target sounds, 
slipped in fairly unobtrusively, but no examples of the other 
sound. Here, for instance, is a conversation from Tape 7 (the 
bun/burn tape), concentrating on the burn vowel: 

(Sound of chords played on a very badly tuned guitar.) 
What’s that? It’s Pearl. She's learning 
the guitar. 
Well, she’s got a lot to 
learn. 
It’s only her third lesson. 
She works hard at it. 
Meanwhile we have to 
listen to that awful noise. 
Well. I’ve heard worse. At 
least she isn’t learning the 
violin 
First, the student repeats just the words containing the target 
sound: Pearl, third, heard, works, worse, learning; then he repeats 
the words of the second speaker in a back-chaining sequence, i.e.: 


Pearl. 

It’s Pearl. 

the guitar. 

learning the guitar. 

She’s learning the guitar, etc. 


The sentence is built up from the tonic syllable, giving the student 
the best chance of grasping the rhythm and intonation. Now 
the student takes over the role. He hears the first speaker and must 
reply to him. We encourage the student to record and play back 
this final stage three or four times. 

3. Conversation. A second conversation treated in exactly the 
same way, but this time featuring the other target sound. 

4. Numbering. A straightforward discrimination test. The two 
target sounds are arbitrarily numbered one and two and several 
examples are given. Then the student must give the number of 
the vowel in each of a dozen words. Answers are supplied for 
each after a pause. The student is told to repeat the exercise if 
he makes more than one mistake. There is no text for this section. 

5. Finishing the sentence. A rather more contextual (and more 
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amusing) discrimination test. The text shows a number of pairs 
of sentences which are distinguished, up to a certain point, only 
by the vowel contrast being studied. The student hears the 
beginning of the sentence, and must complete it according to 
what he hears. Thus he sees: 


Let’s taste it. Delicious! 

Let’s test it. It works! 

The trained craftsman is underpaid. 
The trend is away from mini-skirts. 
It’s a rake. I use it in the garden. 
It’s a wreck. I hope you're insured. 
ete. 


If he hears Let’s test it he must respond Jt works!, and so on. 
We usually have five pairs in the exercise, and make four items, 
In random sequence, out of each pair. The answer to each item 
is supplied after a pause, making the drill three-phase. 

6. Choosing the sentence. The text shows pairs of sentences, 
each containing one member of a minimal pair. The student 
hears a word and must read the sentence containing it. He then 
hears the answer and repeats it, making the drill four-phase. 
This section combines discrimination with production, since the 
student has to make the target sound in his response. The text 
shows: 

MUD He came home covered in mud. 
MAD He was mad to say that. 


Three pairs are used in the drill, and three items made from each 
Pair, 

7. Reading. The text has 
Which uses both target soun 


than once, however; we try to avoi ue 
sentences, which have an unnatural number of repetitions of one 


sound. The student reads each sentence when the number is 
given, hears it, and repeats it. The aim of this is to make the 
student produce both target sounds together in a context before 
hearing the model, and so to check whether he is distinguishing 
them adequately. This is the stage that can most usefully be 
monitored. If an instructor is present in the laboratory, the student 
can call him for an assessment. 
As an example, here are the sen 
Pulllpool tape): 
1. She says she can coo 
2. Have a look at those 
3. Those schoolboys were very rude to 
4. He took my new radio and ruined it. 
5. My foot’s hurting. There's a stone in my shoe. 


five numbered sentences, each of 
ds at least once. Not much more 
d using any tongue-twisterish 


tences used in Tape 11 (the 


k, but I can’t stand her food. 


tools before you use them. 
my room-mate. 
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We try to make each sentence contextual, but we have not 
attempted to put them all into a single situational frame. 

The complete tape lasts about fifteen minutes or a little longer, 
and provides ample practice material for a fifty-minute laboratory 
period. The same tape may well be used several times over the 
student’s three years of study. It is difficult to measure the long- 
term effects, but in the short term we are satisfied that these tapes 
work, 


Children and the Language Lab— 
An Experiment in Kuwait’ 


NAYEF KHARMA 
Chief Inspector of English, Kuwait 


Introductory Note 


IN THE SUMMER of 1962 the Ministry of Education in 
Kuwait sent the writer on a visit to the United Kingdom. The 
Purpose was to study the use made of language labs for the 
teaching of foreign languages and the possibility of introducing 
them into the schools of Kuwait. There were relatively few such 
labs in Britain then, but I had the opportunity to visit some, 
including those at the Shell Co. and Ealing Technical School. 
Some of the people working with them were enthusiastic, while 
others were dubious about their utility, but generally the labs 
were at an experimental stage. It was recommended then that a 
small experimental lab should be set up in one of our schools 
and that no more should be purchased until its usefulness in our 
own situation was proven beyond doubt. Consequently, a twenty- 
booth lab was installed in one of the boys’ secondary schools and 
an experienced American director was appointed to run it. 
Without going into detail, it is sufficient to state here that no 
concrete results of any sort emerged from a period of three years 
during which the lab was tried out both in a secondary and in an 


r i i f 

1This article is based on a paper given at the third annual conference ol 

h TE horal Association of Teachers of English as a Foreign Language, 
aa in London from 30 December 1969 to 2 January 1970. 
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intermediate school. Two main reasons for failure to obtain 
results of value were (1) the fact that the lab was too small to 
accommodate a whole class, and (2) the lack of integration 
between classroom and lab owing to the different nature of the 
material used in each. Other administrative reasons also contri- 
buted to the failure. 

Experience with this lab was not, however, utterly useless. In 
fact, it can be considered quite useful in the sense that it showed 
us some of the weak points that should be avoided if other 
language labs were to be used. Thus in 1967 it was decided to 
buy two new language labs, each consisting of 36 booths, and to 
install one in a small intermediate boys’ school and the other in a 
small intermediate girls’ school. It was also decided that, during 
the first year only, pupils studying English for the first time (i.e. 
10-year-old pupils in the first intermediate class) should use them. 
Finally, it was decided that the same material should be used both 
in the classroom and in the lab. The labs arrived in the middle 
of the scholastic year 1967-8 and were installed and checked 
but were not actually put into use until the beginning of 1968-9. 


The English-teaching situation in Kuwait 
1. Pre-university education in Kuwait extends for twelve years 
(besides two years in the kindergarten). These are divided 
into three stages: four primary, four intermediate, and four 
secondary years. 
Is of ten-plus in the first inter- 


2. English is introduced to pupi 3 
mediate class, and is taught for eight years, the average 


number of periods a week being eight. } 

3. All pupils in all schools use the same books, prescribed 
centrally by the Ministry. 

4. The English course in use at present and for the last few 
years at the intermediate stage is Allen and Cooke’s Living 
English for the Arab World, Books Liv. 

5. School teachers of English are mainly Arabs. Most of them 
are university graduates holding a B.A. degree in English 
from Arab universities. The rest are graduates of teacher- 
training colleges. Very few in the former category have had 
any training in the teaching of English as a foreign language. 
Virtually all our teachers of English are still recruited from 
outside Kuwait, and newcomers are subjected at the begin- 
ning of each school year to a very intensive in-service training 
course, Periodically, other groups of teachers also receive 
Special training, as the situation requires. 

6. The teachers’ competence naturally varies from excellent to 
mediocre, However, the vast majority of teachers of English 
suffer from one major shortcoming: their oral fluency leaves 
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much to be desired. This is unfortunate, since it is most 
necessary for a course such as the one used in our schools. 


. The first crop of Kuwait teachers of English will come out 


of the two recently established teacher-training colleges and 
the University of Kuwait at the end of the current academic 
year (1969-70). 


The situation in the two schools with language labs 


i 


>a p 


Ur 
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At Faiha Boys’ School there were seven first intermediate 
classes, whereas at Khawla Girls’ School there were only 
three such classes. 


. All the classes but one at Faiha Boys’ School used the 


language lab, whereas all the classes at Khawla Girls’ School 
used it. 

The English course used at both schools was the same, 
namely, Living English for the Arab World, Book 1. 


. Special language-lab drills were prepared. They were based 


on and followed very closely the linguistic material 
presented by the course. They were mainly pronunciation 
and sentence-pattern drills. All the drills were of a mechanical 
type and no visual aids were used with them. They were 
arranged in 42 units, each unit corresponding to one lesson 
in the language book, with four revision units at the end. 


- The weekly English programme consisted of eight periods, 


six of which were spent in the classroom, the other two in 
the lab. 

Each lab session lasted for 25-30 minutes, during which the 
unit (12-15 minutes long) was usually covered. 

Teaching consisted of the following steps: 


(a) Situational oral presentation of new linguistic material 
in the classroom. 

(b) Some situational practice in class. 

(c) Mechanical practice of the relevant language-lab drills 
(usually part of a unit) in class. 

(d) This went on for three periods. 

(e) At the beginning of the fourth period, and just before 
the pupils were taken to the language lab, all the drills 
in a complete unit were again practised together in class. 

(f) During the language-lab session each unit was practised 
twice by every pupil. 

(g) After the lab session there was usually situational follow- 
up in class, in addition to other activities, such as 
reading, handwriting, and written exercises. 


. Management of the lab, as well as other administrative and 


educational aspects of the work, were the joint responsibility 
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10. 


14. 


15, 


16, 


Experimental design 
should state very explicit 


. A special seating-plan was als 


. Persistent weakness in the performance 


= ig lab director, his or her assistant, the senior teacher of 
ng) ish at the school, and the classroom teacher. First 
na pear however, was shouldered by the lab-director 

was a very good ex-classroom te i ined 
ini acher specially trained 


. Seating in the lab was fixed, and arranged for each class 


from the very first period in the lab. 
The timetable for the use of the lab was also fixed. The 
pecial timetable form also served the purpose of integration 
Ea classroom and lab. In the middle of each week this 
orm was passed by the language-lab director to the class- 
room teachers. Each of these wrote in the space allotted to 
his class the number of the unit that he wanted his pupils to 
cover on the particular day the following week. In this way 
the lab director was always ready to receive each class, 
having prepared the necessary material. 


- Monitoring in the lab was carried out by three people: the 


and the assistant and the class- 
kets in the students’ booths. 
o used by the monitors to 
the extreme case 


lab-director from his console, 
room teacher through extra soc 


evaluate each pupil’s performance. In 
when most pupils performed badly on a certain drill they 
were stopped and the linguistic point underlying the drill 


was explained. Then the drill was started again. 
of a small number 


of pupils was remedied by means of extra lab sessions outside 
the regular timetable. 

Each teacher had copies of a special ‘drill evaluation sheet’, 
which he filled in regularly after Janguage-lab sessions and 
handed over to the lab director. Every week these sheets 
were collected, summarised, and sent to the writer of this 
paper. They proved invaluable for remedying some of the 
defects of the drills and generally for the revision of the 
entire set, which is being used again this year. 
For the same purpose of revisio. 


4 n, a questionnaire was filled 
in by the teachers last year twice, once at the end of the first 
semester and agai 


n at the end of the year. 
The school year in Kuwait lasts officially for nine months, 
but in practice there are not more than 24 working weeks. 
Both the material of the textbook and the language laboratory 
drills had to be spread over this period. This was also the 
duration of the experiment. 


ly here that the experiment I am 
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going to describe should not be looked upon as one of those 
scientific experiments where all the variables are very strictly 
controlled. As will be evident later, this was not possible. It is 
much safer, therefore, to look upon our experiment only as a 
pioneer one carried out under difficult circumstances, and there- 
fore as a rather clumsy one. I believe, however, that it offers a 
modest contribution to other and better-designed experiments in 
this field. Attempts at better experiments are going on in Kuwait 
at present which are expected to yield more reliable results. 
C shall refer to one of these at the end of this paper.) I hope that 
this point will be kept in mind when last year’s attempt is evaluated. 

I proceed now to describe our experiment, which was con- 
ducted during the academic year 1968-9, 


1. At Faiha Boys’ school, there were seven first intermediate 
classes. Except for one class, which was composed of old 
and generally backward pupils, distribution in the other 
classes was random. All classes were taught by the method 
mentioned above. Two classes, each consisting of thirty 
pupils and taught by the same teacher, were chosen. Both 
were taught in the same way, including the use of mechanical 
drill in the classroom, but one of them did not attend the 
language-lab sessions. 

- In spite of the random distribution of the pupils in both 

classes, it was thought useful to compare their mental 
abilities and language aptitudes. 
Neither intelligence nor aptitude tests were available. Another 
means had to be found. It may seem primitive and inaccu- 
rate, but it was the best we had. Twice during the year the 
average mean of the children’s achievement scores in 
mathematics and Arabic were taken and compared. Their 
scores in maths gave some idea of their mental ability, 
whereas Arabic scores gave some idea of their language 
aptitude. No significant difference was found in either case 
—the two classes compared fairly well. 

3, At Khawla Girls’ school there were three first intermediate 
classes, each taught by a different teacher. For certain local 
reasons it was not possible to deprive any of the classes of 
the use of the lab and consider it as a control group. More- 
over, the three teachers differed so much in their teaching 
ability that it was meaningless to try to compare their 
classes, whether they used the lab or not. The average 
mental ability and language aptitude of each class were 
measured in the same way as above, and one normal class 
was selected to form the experimental group. Another school 
(Asma Girls’ School), which lies in the same neighbourhood 
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and has girls from a very similar social group, was selected, 

for comparison’s sake. The school was not told anything, 

however, until the time came for the first test. Then a few 
classes were tested for mental ability and language aptitude 
and the evaluation of their teachers checked. (Teachers in 

Kuwait are evaluated twice a year by inspectors of English.) 

One class was selected as the control group that fulfilled the 

following conditions: 

(a) It had the same number of girls as the experimental class 
at Khawla School, viz. 25. 

(b) It compared favourably with the experimental class in 
mental ability and language aptitude. 

(c) Its teacher was rated by the inspector almost the same 
as the teacher of the experimental class. It can be added 
also that both schools usually rated very near to each 
other in the public examinations held annually by the 
Ministry of Education. 

4. The school year started in practice © 
of the labs started a week later. 


n the 1 October. Use 


Testing and results 
1. After exactly three months from the beginning of the year 
the first test was given to both experimental and control 
groups at the same time. The test was meant to test sound 
recognition and discrimination only. A copy of the same 
recorded tape was used in each case. 
2. Results of the test were as follows: 


Experimental Control Difference 
School group: group: between 
Mean score means 
% 
Faiha School 60:9 
Khawla vs. 
Asma Schools 67-6 


3. Two weeks before the end of the year another test was given. 
It consisted of two parts. The first part was similar to the 
earlier test: a sound recognition and discrimination test. 
The second part consisted of sentence patterns; the student 


was to recognise the grammatically correct form. The whole 
test was recorded on tape and broadcast to the pupils. 
4. Results of the second test, calculated out of a hundred, were 


as follows: 
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Experimental Control Difference 
School group: group: between 
Mean score Mean score means 
% % % 
Faiha School 65-7 55:2 10-5 
Khawla vs. 
Asma Schools 75-0 65-5 09-5 


Conclusion and comments 


L 


It will be noticed that in both tests there was a considerable 
difference between the means, in both schools, in favour of 
the experimental group, and that the improvement in sound- 


recognition and discrimination in each school was very 
similar to that in the other. 


. Girls scored higher on both tests. This is understandable and 


was expected. Girls in Kuwait always score higher than boys 
on language tests. 


- In each school the difference between the means in the 


second test was very near to that in the first test. 


. The experiment (in spite of its weaknesses) can be considered 


to have shown that the language laboratory was effective in 
helping the teaching of sound-recognition and discrimination 
and of correct sentence-pattern recognition. In both cases it 


can be assumed that a great amount of transfer to the 
production level is possible. 


- Some other comments on the experiment should be made: 


(a) Control of the variables was not complete. Several 
elements that might have affected the results could not 
in practice be controlled. In addition, the absence of 
some of the pupils from class or lab was not taken into 
consideration. 

(b) The period of teaching before tests were administered 
was too long to meet the strict requirements of the 
experiment. Tests may be considered to have tested 
retention as well as learning. The ideal arrangement 
would have been to test achievement immediately after 
the completion of every unit. This was not possible, and 
may not be feasible even in the next experiment. 

(c) The drills dealt with both the recognition and the pro- 
duction of oral English, whereas the tests tested recog- 
nition only. 

(d) The tests themselves may be criticised on more than 
one point; but generally speaking they were valid. 

(e) One important problem arose from the fact that the 
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pupils did not recognise the skapes of all the letters 
involved in the first pronunciation test. This was the 
reason for some of the mistakes made. The textbook 
delays reading until the second term and uses the phonic 
method alone for recognition of the shapes of letters 
and words, by associating them with the relevant sounds. 


The present experiment (1969-70) 

Eis the time this paper was presented (January 1970) the 

. periment was in progress, but the final results were not available. 
am now (July 1970) in a position to report very briefly on it. 


Advantages of the present experiment 
L. It was possible to have a control and an experimental class 
in both the boys’ and the girls’ schools. In each case the 
two classes were taught by the same teacher. 
2. It was also possible to conduct a test every three weeks 
instead of every three months. Nevertheless, we could not 


help testing retention as we 
cumulative in the sense that Test 1, 
learning of the linguistic material cov 

of the course, while test 2 tested the materi 
lessons 1-9, and so on until the final test. But emphasis 1n 
each test was actually on the material taught between the 


tests. 
3. Each test was made up of four parts: 
(a) Sound recognition and discrimination; 
(b) Sound production; 
(c) Sentence-pattern recognition; 
(d) Sentence-pattern production. A k 
4. Both (b) and (d) were accompani 1 aids; 
pe of the letter (or word) 


use of film slides showing the sha 
to be pronounced by the pupils, whereas part (d) was 


accompanied by matchstick drawings 0n the answer sheet 
showing a situation about which a question had to be 


answered or asked, etc. 
5. Scoring of the productive (recorded) parts of each test was 


carried out by a committee of three; the lab manager, his 


assistant, and an inspector of English. _ 
6. Instructions as to the method of answering each part of the 
so that no misunderstanding 


test were recorded in Arabic, 
might take place. 


Disadvantages 

ten important disrup' 

a eattmninistrative reasons, 
€ girls’ school had to be 


tion of the experiment occurred when, 
the teacher instructing the two classes 
transferred to another school around 
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mid-year and another substituted for her. Thus results of the 
tests in that school cannot be considered very reliable. 


Results 
1. Faiha Boys’ School: 


Experimental Control Difference 
Test No. class: class: between 
mean score mean score means 
% % % 
1 49:3 50:5 =a 
7 61-75 50-2 +11°5 
Cumulative difference +12:7 


2. Khawla Girls’ School: 


Experimental Control Difference 
class: class: between 
Test No. mean score mean score means 
% % % 
1 48-5 52 —3:5; 
fs 58-3 53 +53 
Cumulative difference we +8:8 


Comments 


1. 


2. 


No detailed study and analysis of the results of each test 
has yet been carried out. 

Although at Khawla School the disruption mentioned may 
invalidate any results obtained from the experiment, 
generally speaking, the results shown above seem not only 
to confirm our findings in the earlier experiment but to 
extend them to the productive aspect of oral English as well. 
It has been noticed that the difference between the mean 
scores of the experimental and control classes increased 
systematically as more learning took place. (In fact, on the 
first test pupils of the control class scored higher than those 
of the experimental class, but the situation changed as from 
the second test.) 

It has, therefore, been decided to go on with the experiment 
next year (1970-71), using the same pupils, who will be 
promoted to the second intermediate class. The special 
language lab drills and recordings for that class are in 
preparation now and will be ready by October 1970. It is 
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expected, if everything goes well, that the pupils using the 
language lab will keep improving their scores as more 
learning takes place. 


Picture Stories in English Language 
Teaching 
HARTMUT BREITKREUZ 


IN THE TEACHING of English as a second language the 


use of picture stories has become a stimulating device at elemen- 


tary as well as intermediate level. In most textbooks for schools 


in west European countries the advantages of picture stories as 
a motivating force in the process of teaching English have been 
recognised. The practical steps, however, have not been taken, 
at least by the authors of language textbooks. The picture story 
has been introduced, if at all, as an uncontextualised exercise, 
Separated from the preceding reading-matter. A 

Picture stories are neither simple drawings in the margin of 
readers nor mere illustrations of a text. They are, by definition, 
a series of three to nine pictures, normally depicting logical or 
Continuous actions, situations, thoughts, 


or scenes in the form of 
sketches or drawings. Nowadays, nearly all progressive textbooks 


have integrated a few picture stories into their pattern; but they 
Nearly always appear as an additional type of exercise which is 
not integrated into the lesson. This type of visual approach is 
mostly presented as optional. In addition, picture stories have not 
been didactically explored to the full. The few full-length booklets 
of picture stories in existence, however useful they may seem, 
Prove to be unrelated series of picture stories, and what is worse, 
Often have pseudo- oF non-British surroundings. AS these 
teaching aids appear in a separate volume, they are, for practical 
Purposes, a luxury in classroom teaching. The advantages of a 
full-length lesson concentrating on 0” i story, without a 
text attached, have been strangely neglected. Such a lesson 
aos the pupils with 
invent their own versions 
cs hat happens in picture one, € 

tded in favour of contextualised questi ri 
Own experience has found the following types of exercises useful 


and stimulating. 
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1. Oral presentation of the picture story 

At the introductory stage the pupils are asked to express in 
their own words the obvious actions, feelings, or thoughts in the 
pictures. It largely depends on the pupils’ abilities whether a free 
or a guided approach is to be preferred. If the latter, either a few 
contextualised key-questions or a detailed network of questions 
may establish the picture story as a whole. Where necessary, the 
teacher provides vocabulary aids, which are first used orally in 
their relevant contexts and then appear on the blackboard. 
Alternatively, the pupils concentrate on giving an accurate 
account of the picture story without much guidance from the 
teacher. 


2. Forming dialogues 

As a third step in the development of this teaching aid, some- 
body outside the framework of the picture story is introduced, 
e.g. a commentator, a reporter, or an inspector. His function is 
to ask questions about the events or to provoke answers by 
commenting on the situation. At the beginning, the teacher does 
this himself, ; but eventually pupils take over. In this way a specific 
form of dialogue develops, as every pupil is free to participate. 
Since the happenings are presented from different viewpoints, 
the dialogue requires a good understanding of the story as well 
as full command of the new vocabulary. This procedure is the 
highlight of the visual-lingual approach and demands some 
teaching skill to keep the dialogue going. The value of making 
dialogues of this type lies in the enjoyable experience of eliciting 
answers 1n contrast to those of the usual routine exercise. 


3. Guided language practice 

This is normally the stage when textbook-teaching becomes 
arid and boring for the learner because of uncontextualised 
exercises or structural drills. In a further attempt to achieve a 
higher standard the teacher replaces ‘normal’ expressions by 
idioms, phrasal verbs, or prepositional phrases. The effectiveness 
of this policy largely depends on the learner’s ability and response. 
By changing the verb in the title or in the first sentence from 
present to past, the teacher furnishes the stimulus for a pleasurable 
exercise. The pupils are indirectly obliged to use different struc- 
tures, while concentrating on describing the picture story. This 
procedure results in an unobtrusive practice of structures and 
idiomatic language without the pupil finding such exercises 
necessarily artificial or dry. 


4. Acting the picture story 
Keeping the classroom teaching-situation in mind, I adopted 
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se oe scheme. The form elected ‘teams’ consisting of five 
eas actors’. Their first assi gnment was to discuss the individual 
cag pss and who was going to act the parts. A second point 
eat ave some sort of outfit, costumes, or props ready for the 
cant Hae ps . Then the members of the teams withdrew to work 
ie dn ir roles. This resulted in each ‘theatre-group’ presenting 
p pomana of the picture story, either in the same lesson 
usin Pg day. The main idea was to act and talk in English 
et oh new words, phrases, and idioms during the ‘perform- 
eee e acting competition ended with the best team being 
ed an appropriate prize. The dramatisation was judged on 

e acting as well as on the oral presentation of the picture story. 


5. Guided composition 

n The main objection to a full-length textb 
la story has been the unfixed state of the text. The diffi- 
Th ies of achieving encouraging results are not to be belittled. 
fares stages preceding the actual composition, however, provide 
a variety of ways of preparing it (see steps 1 to 4). The process 
nd verbalising picture stories must, of course, be controlled by 
he teacher, and every pupil should finally have his own best 
Version. Although the oral and written performances of the pupils 


are often two things, the visual stimulus given by the story in 


pictures is enough for an effective transfer into words. 
st be added. The five stages 


In conclusion, a warning mu 
recommended here cannot be taken over in toto for dealing with 
every picture story. This may depend on the type of picture story 
selected. The teacher will find that the visual motivation cannot 
be sustained for more than one lesson. The didactic approach 
often has to be modified with a view to the pupil’s capacity, the 


teaching situation, or the willingness to act a picture story. 


ook lesson based on 


6. An example 

_ The type of picture story selected here combines the conven- 

tional surprise ending wi f the ‘human touch’. 
Smith and Stoldt? give sixteen expressions to which, for a 

a extensive approach, eight optional idi 

t e pupil nine ‘guiding’ questions 

teaching situation the best versi 

in the Teacher's Key (pp. 15-16) had, however, 

the assignment differs from it in disregarding the first person 


Narrative. 


—_— 

Peter H. Stoldt, Look Here. English Picture 
We are grateful to the publishers, 
his picture story- 


an George W. Smith and 
Hues, (München), 2nd ed., 1970, P- 32. 
eber Verlag, for permission to reprint t 
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The bus conductor 

It was raining very hard (... pouring with rain). Everybody in 
the street was waiting for the bus, When Mr Nocoat came to 
the bus stop, however, there was already a long queue. So he 
went to the end of it. He put up the collar of his jacket because 
he had forgotten both his coat and his umbrella. Lucky people 
who had one to protect themselyes against the rain! 

Then the (double-decker) bus arrived. One after the other the 
people in the queue got on the bus, after carefully folding up their 
umbrellas. He was about to step on to the platform, when the 
bus conductor held out his hand, shouting ‘Sorry, full up now’. 
Only eight passengers had been allowed to get on to the bus. There 
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Mr Nocoat stood, shivering and soaked with rain. Suddenly the 
conductor made a sign with his finger, Just a minute. I've got 
an idea’! He turned, opened the case marked ‘Lost Property’ and 
took out an umbrella. ‘Here you are, sir’, he said in a friendly 
voice, handing Mr Nocoat a rolled-up umbrella. A label ‘Lost 
Property’ was attached to it. Mr Nocoat was taken by surprise. 
When he managed to shout out ‘Thank you’, the conductor had 
already given two rings on the bell to signal the driver to go on. 


Learning from Dictation 
A. F. DEYES 


English Department, University of Deusto, Bilbao 


DICTATION CANNOT be regarded merely as a test of 
spelling. As H. A. Cartledge pointed out in his excellent defence 
of it (E.L.T. XXII, 3), it has points of greater value. In this article 
I wish to underline its value by considering what a pupil can 
learn (and what the teacher can Jearn about his pupils’ weak- 
nesses) from errors made in taking dictation. I wish also to show 
how it can be used as a jumping-off point for almost any type of 


language exercise. i 

The dictation exercise demands an orthographic representation 
of what the pupil thinks he hears. How he spells what he hears 
seems to me to be of far less importance than the reason why he 
has made an error in spelling. Jf the word stationary is, for 
example, spelt with two rs, it would seem to me that the pupil is 
simply not familiar with the spelling of the word, just as he might 
not be in his own language. I would not, therefore, regard the 
mistake as a very serious one; practice in spelling the word should 


Put it right and the pupil should be asked to write the word again 
tence context. Only 


at the bottom of his dictation sheet in a sen 
for continued misspelling of the word should he be more severely 
Penalised, since the word is now familiar to him. 
_ This brings us to a discussion of ‘seen’ dictation. All the words 
in a dictation passage must be familiar in meaning. This, however, 
oes not guarantee correct spelling. Neither need it exclude new 
Words from the exercise—in fact, there is every reason why 
dictation should include new words, for it provides an effective 
Contextualised reinforcement of them. Such words should not be 


Numerous (it is as well to follow the principles of reading schemes 
Such as the ‘Bridge’ series, where the rate is, on average, one new 
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word to every forty), and they must of course be introduced 
before the dictation is given. The pupil should be given every 
opportunity of writing a dictation which is one hundred per cent 
correct, for only then are mistakes of any significance. 

How can this be achieved? At an elementary stage the phrase 
‘seen dictation’ should be taken literally. The pupil must be 
writing a passage that he has seen previously, or even immediately 
before the dictation is given. Most of the patterns and words are 
fairly new and he needs massive practice in the correct forms. 

At the intermediate stage a narrative-type passage should be 
dictated. After the first reading, a comprehension or reproduction 
exercise can be given which elicits any new items (the passage 
should, of course, contain only familiar structures). 

One way of introducing new vocabulary to advanced students 

is that suggested by C. J. Allen in Advanced Dictation Exercises 
for Overseas Students!. A discussion of the topic treated in the 
dictation passage is held before the exercise is done. This creates 
in the pupils a need for the vocabulary of that topic, and they 
meet the words in context. Simple definitions of new words should 
be avoided at all Stages, and if possible new items should occur 
more than once in the text. Like proper nouns, new words should 
be left on the blackboard while the dictation is being written; 
otherwise, we may reinforce an incorrect spelling. If the above 
procedures are followed there should no need for blank spaces in 
the student’s version. These are extremely counter-productive, 
as the teacher cannot know how the pupil’s confusion arose. 
_ Let us return to our word Stationary and suppose that the pupil 
1s not sure whether it is spelt -ary or -ery, Here an error may 
be due to the confusion of two homonyms. In preparing to give 
a dictation passage, the teacher should take note of any instances 
where such confusion can arise and clear them up beforehand. 
This could provide an opportunity for a competition among the 
pupils, who could be asked to invent a mnemonic. (In this 
particular case we might say that letter ends in -er and the word 
referring to letter-writing materials is spelt -ery, whereas a car 
can be either stationary or moving.) 

A Spanish pupil may write this word *estationary, for the 
consonant groups sp- and st- never appear initially in Spanish, 
but with a preceding e—. Such a mistake is therefore of an entirely 
different sort and more difficult to eradicate. It arises, not simply 
from ignorance of spelling but from the interference of his own 
language with the recognition and pronunciation of sound 
segments in the foreign language. It is no use simply underlining 
this error and letting the matter rest. Some attempt must be made 


1Longman, 1969. 
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to correct the learner’s pronunciation and to make him aware 
(in simple terms, of course) of the difference between Spanish and 
English syllabic structure. I have chosen an obvious example, 
but it indicates the importance of having some familiarity with 
the learner’s native language!. 

If this native interference produces a nonsensical sentence in 
the pupil’s version, e.g. *J live in the morning instead of I leave in 
the morning, the mistake is again of more serious proportions, 
for it indicates a lack of comprehension; the learner has not 
allowed the context to help him over his confusion, he may not 
even have grasped the meaning of the context. A dictation 
passage containing a number of minimally contrasted words can 
help to make the pupils aware of the importance of the context 
and of the difference in pronunciation of the sounds. An aural 
recognition test can be converted to an oral production test by 
asking the pupils to read back a dictation passage of this kind 
after it has been given. zs a4 

If an incorrect spelling indicates that the pupil is not familiar 
with a certain grammatical form, it is clear that the structure and 
not the spelling must be practised. If, for example, the pupil has 
written *he has being ill, it is not a failure to distinguish the [n] [p] 
sound segments but a failure to give a correct grammatical form 
Which should be an automatic response. Under this heading of 
grammatical error I should also include the spelling of adverbial 
forms, e.g. immediately written ximmediateley Or automatically 
spelt automaticly, for this shows ignorance of the relational 
suffixes, which are part of the structure of the language. 

The dictation exercise can therefore make us aware of „the 
learner’s difficulties with spelling, the recognition (and production) 
of sound segments, and aural comprehension and grammar. It is 
important for the learner to be made aware of these weaknesses 
as soon as possible after the dictation has been given and to 


Compare his version with the correct one. 
] elements of a passage can 


The pronunciation and grammatica age c 
be emphasised by modifications of the traditional dictation 
exercises, 


Pronunciation 

(a) When the dictation has been written the students can be aked 
to indicate the stressed syllables w each aur a y 
underlining them or by using the P. onetic symbol (’). 

(6) Advanced students might be asked to transcribe what ny 
have written into phonetic script. A more valuable thoug! 
More difficult exercise would be to take it down in phonetic 


= Sea 


*See R, Lado’s Linguistics Across Cultures, University of Michigan, 1957. 
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script as it is given. It will probably be found necessary to 
give only short phrases at first, but in doing so one must be 
particularly careful to maintain the natural style of speech 
(of pronounced /av/ and and pronounced /end/ etc.) It is 
also advisable to pre-record an exercise of this sort to avoid 
a different pronunciation at each reading. p 

(c) The dictation can be used as a test of the students’ ‘communi- 
cative ability’. The pupils themselves can be asked to give 
the dictation to see how well their fellows understand the 
idea they are communicating. In preparing this dictation, 
the phrase-groups should be written one under the other on 
a sheet of paper, so that all the phrases can be covered up 
except for the one that the pupil has to read. He should also 
write this phrase, marking it as the one he saw. The writer 
is aware that results in such a dictation should not be taken 
too seriously, though if all the pupils make the same error 
it would reflect on the reader of that particular phrase. For 
this exercise the pupils should sit in a circle, so that they can 
see and hear each other clearly. 

(d) It goes without saying that a native speaker other than the 


regular teacher can acquaint the pupils with a different 
pronunciation. 


Grammar 


(a) Certain elements of grammar—prepositions, tenses,verb forms 
—can be tested by sentence-completion techniques. On the 
first reading the passage should be given without omissions, 
so that the pupils are able to get the general sense of the text 
—which, in this type of exercise, incidentally, should not be 
complicated by the inclusion of new words. When dictating, 
the teacher can use a buzzer constructed from a simple door- 
bell mechanism connected to a battery, the whole attached 
to a board for convenience}. On the second and third readings 
this is pressed instead of the omitted items. When testing 
prepositions in this way, all the prepositions which occur in 
the passage should be written (not in order of occurrence!) 
on the blackboard. When testing tenses, the signal can be 
given before and after the infinitive form of the verb in the 
same way as brackets are used in a written exercise of this 
type. The same exercises can also test the position of adverbs, 
by including them inside the ‘brackets’ before the verb form 
is given. It is important that the general sense of the passage 
should be clear to the pupils. 


14Jncidentally, such a mechanism can also be used as a response cue in 
language-laboratory drills designed by the teacher. 


(6) Grammatical patterns can also be elicited by adapting the 
dictation text to a guided-composition exercise. The dictation 
should first of all be given normally and corrected. The 
opening phrases of certain sentences are then written on the 
board and the pupils are asked in turn to complete the 
sentences in their own way and thus form a new narrative. 
A substitution exercise of this type could be combined with 
a sentence-completion type. To test prepositions one might 
give a dictation as follows: 

— a Sunday morning — winter I came - 

— my swimming trunks... 

After the correct version has been given as: On a Sunday 
morning in winter I came home from the beach in my swimming- 
trunks.. .the following substitution formula might be 
written on the board and the students asked to complete it 
in their own way: On-+time/ in-+time/ I --verb-no preposi 
tion-+-home/ preposition of movement-+place/ preposition+- 
article of clothing... 


home — the beach — 


Other types of exercise 
(a) The ‘dicto-comp": 

The above substitution-type exercise 
realm of guided composition. The ‘dicto 
exercise for which the following procedure can be adopted: A 
Passage consisting of short paragraphs, each with a clear main 
theme, is read to the pupils. Each paragraph is then read again 
and a pause of two or three minutes is made, during which the 
Pupils write a paraphrase of what they have heard. Newspaper 


articles are particularly suitable for this type of exercise, which is 


Moving towards free composition. After this paraphrasing of each 
a normal dictation and 


Paragraph, the passage should be given as : mn 
© pupils are thus able to compare their version with the original. 
he first part should be marked as a composition, taking into 
account content and expression; the second part should be marked 


as a normal dictation. 


has taken us into the 
-comp’ is a composition 


(6) Punctuation and intonation 
ti An omission-type exercise, leaving out mention of the ane 
on marks which are normally given in dictations, can test the 
a Pils’ knowledge of where these marks should occur. Such an 
ercise can also test the pupils’ recognition of intonation tunes, 
Or these will help him to identify the ends of clauses, sentences, 
‘Westions, etc, 
SS 
*See x% eet ote 
Cleiclee by eee eine (Michigan) XT, 4, 


for a full description of this 
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Bearing what I have said in mind, teachers will recognise that 
a dictation cannot be prepared in ten minutes, nor can it occupy a 
mere ten minutes at the end of a lesson. If a passage is to be used 
to full effect, there is enough material to occupy an hour or more 
and to occupy the minds of the pupils in a lively, interesting, and 
rewarding way. 


Using Connectives in 
Elementary Composition 


VIVIAN HORN 


English Teacher Training Section, Kabul University, Afghanistan 


WHEN STUDENTS PROGRESS from writing sentences 
in exercises to putting sentences together in paragraphs, they 
must begin learning about a new set of relationships. As they 
have had to learn the relationships within the sentence, they must 
now learn the relationships between sentences. 

Written sentences in combination involve a complex inter- 
twining of structural, lexical, semantic, and logical relationships. 
The more written discourse is examined from different points of 
view, the more aware one becomes of the various kinds of 
relationships that exist and of the fact that they are really inex- 
tricable from one another. The intention here, however, is merely 
to call attention to some of the basic connections that students 
need to learn about as soon as they begin to use sentences in 
sequence. 

Since there is a good deal to be learned about sentence connec- 
tions, students should begin writing paragraphs very early. It 
need not and should not be postponed until students reach an 
intermediate or advanced level, but should begin at a very 
elementary level, as soon as students are able to produce simple 
sentences. Much of what needs to be learned must come from 
the experience of writing, since many points are not covered in 
textbooks. 

Sentences in written discourse must be linked together in some 
manner; if not, they fall apart completely. The links consist of 
a variety of devices, such as pronouns, demonstratives, articles, 
conjunctions, conjunctive adverbs, prepositional phrases, repeti- 
tion of key words, parallel structure, and synonyms—to name 
what are perhaps the commonest. By means of this linkage the 
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movement of ideas from sentence to sentence and from paragraph 


to paragraph is brought about. 

iy pate devices, varied though they are, actually represent 

tepes i repetition’. Every sentence in a composition must 

me | irectly or indirectly, a particle of or the total idea of the 

S ing sentence. Repetition builds the bridges of transition 
ver which ideas . . . pass in ordered columnst.’” 

T student of composition must also become aware of the fact 

b a sentence can be complete as far as grammar 1S concerned, 
ut dependent as far as its position in a sentence is concerned. 


A few sentences will illustrate: 


Their ideas about education have changed. 
But cotton takes chemicals from the soil. 
Then the style changed and skirts became very short. 
A space suit also requires heavy shoes. 

Many are attractive but poorly built. 


It will be seen that each of these sentences is dependent on 


preceding material and so can fit into a sequence only in a certain 
place. These are only a few simple examples of the kind of 
dependency a student must become aware of as soon as he begins 
fitting sentences together. As his writing becomes more advanced, 


he will need to understand and use a greater variety of connectives. 
ous ways. Some of them 


These links can be classified in vari 
are referential (Their ideas about education have changed), some 
are sequential (Then the style changed), some are additive (A space 
Suit also requires heavy shoes), some are contrastive (But cotton 
takes chemicals from the soil), some are substitutional (Many are 
attractive but poorly built), etc. There is a useful discussion of 
this dependency relationship in an article by Viola Waterhouse’. 


Classification of connectives is complicated by the fact that 
d logical functions. They 


Many of them have both grammatical an 

not only serve as links between sentences (and parts of sentences), 
but they also indicate the logical nature of the connection; that 
1S, they express such relationships as addition, causation, compari- 
son, contrast, result, summary, ete: Certain types of connectives, 
Particularly conjunctions and conjunctive adverbs, are more or 
less adequately treated in textbooks on composition, but, as 
already indicated, many types of sentence links are not. Some of 
those listed below are not usually regarded as connectives, even 


though they serve as such. 
As soon as a writer begins to put sentences together, even at 


So 
*Rudolph C. Flothow and Oscar E. Littleton. Structure and Strategy in 
emposition. New York: Harper & Row, 1963, p. 58. 

‘Viola Waterhouse, ‘Independent and Dependent Sentences’. International 


ournal of American Linguistics, XXIX, 1963, pp. 45-54. 
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a very simple level, here are some of the types of connection that 
begin to appear: 


1. Repetition of key words 


Rockets have landed on the moon. The rockets carried 
cameras. A : 

Today steam engines are being replaced by diesel 
engines. Diesel engines were invented by... 


2. Use of the article ‘the’ 
The use of definite and indefinite articles is, of course, a large 
and difficult problem. Although most of the uses are not involved 
in connections between sentences, one use is very much involved, 
and an understanding of it becomes necessary as soon as sentences 
are arranged in sequence. For example: 


A tall man in a dark coat was walking along the street 
when it began to rain. As the man opened his umbrella, 
he dropped his briefcase. 


Here the man means ‘the man whom I previously identified.’ 
This use of the occurs constantly and students must know what 


it means. 
3. Use of a personal pronoun as a substitute word 


Not long ago people thought of the moon as a thing. 
Now people think of it as a place. 


4. Use of a possessive pronoun 
The elephant, the largest of the land animals, is found 
in southern Asia and in Africa. Its trunk is a feature which 
5. Use of a demonstrative with a noun 


Your space suit will have heavy shoes. These shoes will 
help you to walk on the moon, 


6. Use of a demonstrative as a substitute for several words or 
an entire sentence 


The first thing which happens is that water from the 
earth goes up into the sky. This is called evaporation. 

Each division is almost independent of the others. This 
is usually called the system of checks and balances. 


7. Use of a demonstrative with another substitute word which 
describes or summarises material in the previous sentence 


The first thing which happens is that water from the 
earth goes up into the sky. This process is called evaporation. 
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8. 


10. 


iL 


12; 


13, 


14, 


15, 


16. 


A proper name followed by a construction identifying the 
person or thing named 


The government of the United States is based upon 


its Constitution. That document... 
To some extent, New England was an exception. That 


group of colonies... 


Use of a conjunction 


For thousands of years man had to depend on sails 
to... But these sailing ships had certain disadvantages. 


Use of a conjunctive adverb 


Thousands of years seem to hi 
introduction of any new tool or applian 
during the last . . . 

has improved enormously in 


Their political position 
the north . . . In some big cities, in fact, there are so many 


negroes so well organised . . « 


ave gone by without the 
ce, However, 


Use of an adverb 
Thousands. . . bought, read, and agreed with Common 
Sense. There they found justification for... 


Use of a prepositional phrase 


One of the most powerful killers of bacteria and viruses 
was discovered ... in the fall of 1928. At that time ..- 


Use of a synonym to avoid repetition 


Galileo did not tell people about all his ideas. He 
kept some of his thoughts in a special book, which he did 
not show to anyone. 
Use of an expression with a slight change of wording to avoid 


repetition 
i e is one of the most important res- 
ee It is the citizens of the 


ponsibilities of American citizens. It 1 4 
United States ... Between these periods of rapid growth 


there is always . . . Because of the phenomenon of fixation 
of interest during a growth period... 
e word in a different form 


. the United States Supreme Court 
ed its famous decision ... 


Repetition of the sam 


On 17 May 1954. . 
...decided ... The Court bas 
Repetition of a construction, but with a change from singular 
to plural or from plural to singular 


A commuter is a person who ... comes into the city te 


work. Most of these people .-+ 
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17. Part of an expression substituting for the whole 


Schools are being built in every size and shape ... 
Many [schools] are handsome buildings .. . 

None of the drugs used against arthritis is completely 
satisfactory ... Aspirin is the most widely used [drug]. 


18. A parallel structure 


For people on the moon most things will be very 
difficult. Zt will be difficult to go from one place to another 
because no one has built roads on the moon. Jt will be 
difficult to communicate with other people because every- 
one will be wearing space suits. Jf will be difficult to get 
water because there are no lakes or rivers on the moon. 


19. The name of a place followed by the name of the people 
belonging to that place 


Through rural schools and cultural missions Mexico 
has demonstrated . . . In 1944 an emergency act... 
required all Mexicans... 


20. A construction showing class-member relationship 


Several things have made this Possible, most important 
of which is the use of machinery. Tractors, ploughs, culti- 


vators, planters, and various kinds of harvesters have made 
it possible to... 


21. A construction showing whole-part relationship Í 


« +. department stores respond to the moods of the seasons. 
The display windows which border the sidewalks and the 
racks which line the ready-to-wear sections reflect the 


weather. Early in each season buyers . . . hurry to New 
Kork. s 


22. Semantic connection 

As writing becomes more advanced, more subtle relationships 
manifest themselves. Often the dependence of a sentence upon 
the preceding one(s) is indicated by a relatedness of meaning not 
covered by any of the types listed above, and the relatedness is 
manifested in such a variety of ways that no one covering term 
seems to apply except the general one of ‘semantic connection’. 
The few examples below by no means adequately illustrate the 
diversity of such connections: 


The explanation ... is to be found in large parts in 
our history. In a sense the American has for generations 
been competing... J 


Yet those who have eyes apparently see little. The 
panorama of color and action which fills the world is taken 
for granted. 


+ 
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tee it appears that changes in technology ... were exceed- 
ingly slow during the first nine-tenths of human existence. 
Thousands of years seem to have gone by... 

... the only way to serve [commuters] is by machine. So 
there are hundreds of coin machines in Penn Station ... 
You put in a dime, a paper cup falls into place, the exact 
amount of each liquid pours out to fill the cup just to the 
top, and your .. . change comes out from a little slot at 
the side of the machine . . . Even the station doors open 
by themselves as you approach them... 


This list is intended to be illustrative rather than comprehensive. 
Simple though some of these connections may be, their use 
heeds to be taught. And it goes without saying that an under- 
Standing of them is as essential for reading comprehension as for 


composition. 


Some Lexical and Structural 
Errors made by Greek Learners 


of English 


S. EFSTATHIADIS and P. KING 


(University of Thessaloniki) (The British Council, Athens) 


l. An analysis of mistakes made in free composition* by Greek 
learners of English suggests that they may be classified under two 
main headings: (a) mistakes involving wrong, selection of lexical 
items, and (b) structural errors, further subdivided according to 
they exhibit. Certain errors will 


e various structural features r 
r instance, works is often misused by 
ee below). Structurally 


rded as 


o i 
Verlap these categories; fo 9 
earners in the sense ‘jobs’, ‘things to do’ (see 9 

is is a case of count for non-count form; OF it may be rega! 


lexical mis-selecti 
his ce ore selectively, rather than exhaustively, 
Some of the most frequently recurring mistakes under these two 
ĉadings. In particular, two very important areas which present 
Problems, viz. ‘prepositions’ and ‘adverbial particles’, and also 
the use of ‘tenses’, will not be touched upon. Errors here are 


—— 
*Most of t ited have been taken from the writings of students 
Te amec University of Thessaloniki, and also from 


Of the De A 
partm f English, i i ; 
Sssays by Callies tor che Cambridge Lower Certificate in English, 
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very frequent; occasionally they may be attributed to interference 
of the mother tongue (L1), but these areas are in any case notor- 
iously difficult, and underlearning as well as false analogy seems 
to be largely responsible for the errors!. Additionally, no account 
will be taken of spelling mistakes. 


2. Lexical errors 

Certain errors are due to the existence of cognates in Greek 
and English—for example, misuse of words like idiosyncrasy, 
agony, pathos, sympathy, etc., where the near-identical Greek 
form has a slightly different meaning; one may compare here 
R. K. S. Macaulay’s discussion of the problem of Spanish 
learners (‘Vocabulary Problems of Spanish Learners’, £.L.T., 
XX, 2, 1966, pp 131-6). Many of his points hold also for Greek, 
but Greek has comparatively few recognisable cognates with 
English in non-scientific language; in scientific language, there is 
usually a one-to-one correspondence in any case, which does not 
give rise to errors. 

The greatest difficulties arise when the semantic range of the 
Greek item is greater than that of its English equivalent: ‘xeri? 
pha hand and arm; 'xano for lose and miss (as in miss the 

in). 

P In some cases this involves a structural problem: a'rnume 
refuse’ or ‘deny’ (see section (3)). We also have cases where a 
number of Greek items correspond, with overlaps, to a number 
of English items. We might set up: 


(a) with nouns 


(i) a'kti coast le 
= 8 
plaz beach Gi) par toot 
subject 


(iii) 'ma8ima lesson 
7 (sea) shore 
para' lia&sea-front class 
g promenade ‘taksi classroom 
and (b) with verbs 
(iv) a'ntyo—— turn/switch on (y) papa et 


open didasko teach 


Other similar sets of English nouns are number-figure, custom- 
habit, cost-price-value, sound-noise-voice, and the verbs turn off 
close, put on-wear, etc. 

Mistakes made in the choice of lexical items are usually 


1Jn this article we concentrate mainly on errors due to interference from Ll. 
2Henceforth velars before front vowels must be understood as palatalised. 
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obvious. However, the context, especially in free composition, 
may not be sufficiently close to prove that in fact (in (i) for 
example), shore has been mis-selected for sea-front or promenade. 
Experience, and a knowledge of the pupil, will help the teacher 
here; further questioning will very often confirm the teacher's 
first suspicion that the learner is misunderstanding the word: 


What was the shore like? or, Pupil: I hurt my foot. Teacher: 
Where does is hurt? 


Visualisation of the context is necessary here and may be 
helpful in other cases. Learners need to work from a ‘concept’, 
a mental picture of the scene, action, or behaviour involved, and 
not by a conscious or unconscious translation of words from the 
mother tongue. The relation of English words to Greek in a 
One-to-one equivalence is often unfortunately reinforced by the 
translation of English items into Greek by the teacher, as well as 
by the existence of English-Greek vocabulary lists which have 
been published to accompany many of the English courses. Ț 
, In example (i) above, in particular, any translation from English 
into Greek could only be misleading. Here, a wall-chart would 
be of immense help. Blackboard drawings also can usefully 
reinforce ‘identification of concept and object’ when we are 
dealing with features of the natural world. In other cases, situa- 
tions can be devised (or may even occur naturally in the classroom) 
Which the teacher can take advantage of in order to practise 
distinctions which he knows are, or are going to be, troublesome: 

P.: I’ve lost my book. T.: Where did you lose it? 
P.: I don’t krom T.: Well, when did you first miss it? 


or T.: Why are you late? Did you miss the bus? 
Or with Jend and borrow, where the confusion seems due to the 
closeness of reciprocal meaning rather than structural patterning 
(lend—Ind.Obj,): 


T.: ven? ? P.: No, sir. 
Haven’ t you got a pen, John ó spare pen. 


5 T.: Well, borrow one. Mary, lend him your i 
ialogues of this type can be expanded to give the learners 
Practice, and are additionally meeful because they give the learner 
a chance to use English in everyday (classroom or other) situations. 
Other confusions, particularly those involving abstract a 
are more difficult to deal with. ‘Condition(s)’, ‘state, Crops 
Stance(s)’, ‘situation’, ‘position’, is another set which oe aps 
t a Greek set, and one which takes a long time for the Oe hae 
-O Master. Explanations cannot easily be given here; the teac 


ie Te i head- 
5 likely to end up as confused as the pupils i r ea eap 


ong into e k . 
is, j xplanations. The learner’s comm poss 
‘S, in contrast to the above examples, going to be a slow building: 
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up process, which can perhaps be better approached in terms of 
collocations and certain phrases or sentences to be learned by 
heart from passages the learner has studied. In this way he can 
elaborate on the basic definition of, for example, condition(s) as 
‘state of health’, ‘material circumstance(s)’, ‘stipulation(s)’, by 
noting and learning such phrases as the patient’s condition is . . . , 
the weather|living conditions ..., under present conditions, etc. 
Confusion here seems due to underlearning and false analogy 
rather than simply interference, but overcoming it, in such cases 
as this, is a long-term business. 

Another type of confusion directly due to ‘cultural’ inter- 
ference may be seen in the following example. Using most 
dictionaries we may find: mo’livi—pencil, and sti’lo—pen, but in 
giving the ‘correct’ equivalents, the dictionary ignores common 
Greek usage, which is to employ mo’/ivi as a cover-all term for 
any writing implement. This usage is often transferred to English 
by the learner, but here the danger is very great that it will pass 
unnoticed as a mistake, especially in written English; the point 
that Greek need not be specific, while English must be, is of course 
concealed in all the early question-answer practice of these items. 
Even advanced learners will occasionally ask for a pencil and 
refuse a pencil, which suggests that this problem has gone 
unnoticed, probably because the English produced will in any 
case be grammatically correct. Example 3.1.1.d below also exem- 
plifies the same kind of error with a structural word. 


3. Structural errors 


3.1. Function words. Omission or mis-selection of function- 
words is very frequent and takes much time and patience to put 


right. The main reason for this high frequency is probably 
interference of the mother tongue. 


3.1.1. Determiners 
(a) Omission of the article: 
*,.. but he is not man .. . (no article in Greek here). 
(b) Faulty insertion of the definite article: 
X But in the real life ... (Greek uses an article here). 


This is a particularly persistent mistake, which needs frequent 
remedial practice. 
(c) Wrong order of elements in the determiner: 


xThe three first years were difficult (usual order in 
Greek). 


aai 
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This pattern may be practised and used with other examples: 
The | first | two minutes 
next | three | days 
last | ten years 


: (d) Wrongly selected element in the determiner: none for 
neither: 
XI and my brother wanted to go to the cinema. 
but none of us had any money. 


In English, the distinction between two and more than two is 
obligatorily expressed in the negative—in Greek it is only con- 
textually supplied: hence ka’nis mas in isolation would be 
ambiguous, as having the meanings of both neither and none. 
This, of course, is precisely the trap which bilingual dictionaries 
will not help the learner to avoid; these usually refer neither to a 
periphrasis in Greek meaning ‘not the one and not the other’, 
ignoring the fact that Greek usage is normally not going to 
Consist of this periphrasis. 

(d) General misuse of all, these, t 
those pronominally, where English requires either a substitute, 
or the singular, or a plural head-noun following. Thus all is com- 
monly misused for everybody; while we also meet: 

* All these happened because of him. (Plural in Greek). 
In fact, the use in English of the singular in this case is a feature 
Not normally taught as part of an English course more concerned 
with relationships within the sentence than across sentences. The 
Problem is thus lack of acquaintance with this particular structure 
in English, or underteaching, as well as interference. In other cases 
a noun, commonly reasons, has to be supplied in English: 
The economy is basically agricultural, and there is go 
a lack of natural resources. For these reasons industriali- 
, sation has been slow. 
Shis point could be introduced and practised 
Out to start on composition writing. 


those, all these, and all 


when learners are 


3. A 
1.2. Maar and adverbs vier, bath, acid 
d) And is mis-selected for too, also, eitier, ™™ +" but 
redundantly, after even. (Greek ’ke is not only co-ordinating, but 


ay fill these positions as well.) 
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X... but and the agriculture develops. 

*... so and I didn’t want to go with him. 

* She is and beautiful and good student. 
*...and they can succeed even and miracles. 


(b) Too is mis-selected for either: I didn’t go too. Here 
may be a case of false analogy from English: He went; I went/did, 
too; what is important here is the Positive-negative polarity in 
English, which affects various structural words in the sentence. 
To this extent the too/either pair is partly analogous to so/nor and 
some/any; in later practice or revision these could be incorporated: 


So did John 
I bought some bread 
John bought some|did, too. 
John didn’t (buy any), either 
I didn’t buy any bread 


Nor|Neither did John. 

(c) Too is mis-selected for very and vice versa. (Greek does 
not observe a distinction here in the same way as English.) 
A possible remedy would be more and better contextualised drills 
with, perhaps, the explanatory phrase initially expressed and then 
withdrawn: 

This coffee is too hot. I can’t drink it. 

This coffee is too hot Sor me to drink. 

This coffee is too hot Sor me. Or: This 

coffee is too hot to drink. 

This coffee is too hot. Or: It’s too hot. 
What learners often fail to realise is that, even when the explana- 
tory phrase is suppressed, the Meaning remains exactly the same 
as if it was there, that too in other words carries a ‘built-in’ 
implication, and there is a Strongly-felt distinction in English 
between We all love her very much and We all love her too much, 
where the learner actually means ‘terribly much’, but is unaware 
that the implication is ‘we spoil her’, 


3.2. Content words. 


3.2.1. Nouns: : 
‘Count’ vs. ‘non-count’ nouns. Various mistakes occur in 


1Jt is interesting to note that the Greek learner of German makes the same 
mistake with zu and sehr (personal observation. P.B.K.). 
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connection with non-count nouns; they often appear incorrectly 
preceded by a, or with plural -s, or with plural determiners and 
verbs. Mistakes particularly (but not exclusively) occur with 
certain abstract nouns like work, information, advice, knowledge, 
etc., all of which are pluralisable in Greek, e.g.: 
X He gave me many informations. 
x... and I always remember her advices. 
X During the year my father has many works. 
It is noticeable that a number of these words are introduced to 
the learner after non-count mass nouns like bread, water, chalk, 
have been drilled. The learner is certainly under the influence of 
Greek, but false analogy from English and inadequate teaching 
(such items are usually taught through translation and rule) also 
Contribute to the persistence of the error. What is necessary here 
is more practice, with the reintroduction of these items into drills 
that practise the complete NP rather than the head-noun in 
isolation. 
The reverse situation arises with the item news. In Greek the 
Corresponding word has a singular and a plural form (item(s) 
Of news’) the latter being far commoner; in English, despite the 
final -s, the word is grammatically singular. 
The news that she brought me were very 
This 4 interesting. 
his is an interesting example: apart from a g 
distance between noun and verb may be contributing to the 
encsion, which suggests that sentences like this, where the 
: aments in concord are separated, could play a part in more 
vanced practice with non-count nouns. 


nything else, the 


3:29. Tets 

i @) Use of present for past participle, 

0 VP and adjectivally: “i 

c x7 am interesting in music very much. i 

ae usion here seems to be due to similarity of an! get 

may > between /in/ and /id/. Poor learners, inftnence à y ee 

Stop Produce additionally an epenthetic nasal befor Rie 
» giving a contrast of /in/ and */ind/. In this case pronunciation 


ractice needs to be coupled with the regular practice of this 


Structure 
(©) Verbs followed by the wrong ver 


G) Wrong omission or insertion © i 
This ; x My mother always made me ig en my food. ie 
se S is basically on the Greek pattern, which introduces 

cond verb with a special particle. There is unlikely to be here 


and vice versa, both 


b pattern: 
f to before infinitives: 
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any analogy with the corresponding passive in English a was 
made to eat my food), although when it is learned later, it may 
well cause confusion. 
(ii) Infinitive vs. gerund: 
x... so and I denied to go to school. 


This may be confusion with refuse. On similar lines to the examples 
deny s 

in (2) above, we may set up: a’rnume< , though here it 
refuse 

is through misuse of the following verb pattern that the mistake 

is most likely to be noticed (see also (iii) below). 

Here too come the multitude of mistakes occasioned by con- 
fusion of I used to... and I am |get|grow used to . . . In this case 
we have phonological similarity added to a kindred meaning. 
As a remedial technique, memorisation of the two patterns in 
phrases, etc., will not take us very far; separate little dialogues 
for each will bring out their different patterning, and subsequent 
intensive drilling, frequently repeated, will probably make their 
‘correct’ use automatic. 

(iii) Groups of verbs related in meaning: 


Some verbs have been mentioned in (2) above: in many cases, 
however, such verbs collocate with different verb patterns, which 
may be confused between the verbs, or the incorrect pattern may 
be chosen for the meaning the learner wishes to express: cf. 
deny and refuse above), say-tell, accept—admit-agree, want-wish- 
prefer-would like to, etc. 

Underlearning seems to be responsible for much of this con- 
fusion. Again, extensive Practice in meaningful contexts may 
provide the remedy. 

(c) Transitivity: 


There are various non-matching patterns between Greek and 
English which cause trouble. These could be practised in English 
without necessarily making overt reference to Greek. A typical 
mistake is *... and they went him in the hospital. The relevant 
patterns in Greek are pi’yeno ‘I go’, and ton pi’yeno ‘I take him - 
Another confusing non-alignment js 

eksafa’nizo and eksafa’nizome (medio-passive form) 
‘I make X disappear’ ‘I disappear’ 
which learners often want to make correspond in English, using 
I disappear transitively, and for the intransitive use supplying p 
form *J am disappeared. 


3.3. Word order involving S(ubject) and v(erb): ia 
Incorrect word-order often occurs after subordination, } 


aaa, a a A a 
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reported questions, or where s is subject of an infinitive or 
gerund: 


X Do you know when will he come back? 
X Parents want to eat their children. 


In part, these may be influenced by Greek word-order; addition- 
ally, there is confusion between word-order in direct and indirect 
questions in English. 
I want to go. I want to buy a bike. 
I want him to go. I want you to buy a bike. 
I want the boy in the corner I want you to buy me a bike. 
to go. 
Such patterns need to be very carefully graded, and there could 
a grading of complexity within each pattern (e.g, longer 
NP’s, as in the third example above), as even learners who can 
handle the simple patterns will often seem to be thrown out by 
more complex developments of the same basic pattern’. 


A Note of the Teaching of 
English in Iraq 


ABDUL BAKI AS-SAFI 
Department of European Languages, University of Basrah 

IT IS REGRETTABLE that many students of English, ewn 
at university level, find themselves unable to common i 
a native speaker of the language. Part of the problem is thal 


. beatae fret. 
Studen i i rning through the ‘eye gate’ first. 
wasnt gc p ne ie f the visual configuration 


They ca i 4 o 
n think of the word in terms 

only. To the indigent Iraqi student, a word such a Boat 

does not sound as the native speaker pronounces hte a3 

broken into a number of syllables /res-tau-rant]. ispronu: 


tions i ent of stress, the pronunciation of 
: paused by ee of wrong sounds—to say 


Silent? letters, or the substitution ) 

nothing of incorrect intonation—result from exposing the learner 

to the letters before the sounds of the foreign Laer P 
he purpose of this article is to investigate briefly the difficulties 


which result from neglect of the oral aspect and over-emphasis 


See ee 
de by Greek learners, 


For a co ive analytical list of mistakes ma 
Site R or coe eons in Written English (Longman 1969), 
3 : 
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on the orthographical forms of the foreign language. It is hoped 
that it will throw light on some of the fallacies concerning the 
teaching of English as a foreign language, particularly in Iraq. 

In many schools, it must be admitted, English is first introduced 

through letters. The teacher starts with letter-presentation, 
following the alphabetical order. Pupils practise writing the 
letter-shapes and recite their names in sequence. The next step is 
to present combinations of letters in order to introduce individual 
words. A great deal of time is wasted before pupils utter a normal 
sentence. This procedure is erroneously modelled on the teaching 
of Arabic. But the phonological and grammatical structures of 
Arabic and its graphic representation differ greatly from those of 
English; Arabic is for the most part phonetically represented, 
whereas English is not. As with Arabic, Arab learners of English 
tend to pronounce every letter in the spelling form, and thus the 
syllabic /n/ in boys and girls/b>iz n ga:lz/, for instance, is pro- 
nounced as and. Under the influence of Arabic, pupils also tend 
to insert a short unstressed vowel in consonant clusters such as 
those in excuse, explain and sixty. 

Obviously, then, it is a mistake to teach a foreign language in 
terms of its letters or in those of the pupils’ mother tongue. To a 
pupil who has not heard the pronunciation of a word like foreign, 
for example, the visual configuration will be misleading. Most 
probably he will substitute a different vowel and pronounce the 
letter g. Again, such a series of words as though, through, throw, 
dough, bough, and cough will constitute a perennial problem for 
a pupil ‘illiterate’ in the oral form first. Such a problem also holds 
true of words which display no complete sound-letter corres- 
pondence, such as woman, promise, and cupboard. 

It is the writer’s suggestion that the whole process of teaching 
English in Iraq should be reversed; what has traditionally been 
taught first must come last. That is, we ought to begin with 
listening and speaking, and then introduce reading and writing, 
even if the ability in the latter is the ultimate aim. The teaching 
and learning of a foreign language cannot be carried out success- 
fully through the ‘eye-gate’, though visual symbolisation is 
important. We have to start by training our pupils to listen 
intently, and must ‘educate’ their ears to pick out words spoken 
at normal speed. Once they can recognise these words accurately, 
they will reproduce them more correctly and fluently. We should 
help our pupils not only to learn but also to practise and over- 

learn, so that new forms and structures are on the tips of their 
tongues. It is wrong to think that a pupil who stops to remember 
and to figure out the correct form has learned English. He may 


merely have learned about it. 


Teaching Cursive Writin 
to 
EFL Students ý 


B. H. SEWARD 


Engli z 
nglish Language Institute, American University, Cairo 


PELEN: yann TEACHING cursive writing, the teacher 
E = er that the graphemes he is trying to teach have 
moos e features just as phonemes have, and that the methods 
teed mpar eon and contrast used to teach phonemes can also be 
fret each graphemes. As examples, when the letter € has been 
an La Step 3), the letter a does not need to be presented as 
ae Pp a new letter but simply as a modification of the 
bene E ontrast is used in teaching the letters a and 0. Although 
oe appear to be formed similarly, they are in contrast 
Ste e of their form of attachment to following letters (see 

ps 3 and 4). The teacher can also take advantage of his pupils’ 


ee of the printed (or block) forms of the letters from their 
ading materials and compare the cursive forms with the printed 
imply printed letters 


D. Many letters in cursive form are SI 
vee ge for the attachment of preceding and following letters, 
‘ ch as the cursive letters Í, f, d, and c. These have forms similar 
o their printed counterparts; they are modified only to permit 


attachment. The purpose of this article is to present an approach 
k of learning to 


to cursive writing which simplifies the pupils’ tas 
pics by making use of the common features found in the forms 
of the letters, thereby reducing the total number of these forms 


the pupil must learn. 

The amount of time the teacher devotes to the teaching of 
oe writing will depend in great part upon the pupils he has. 
f the pupils’ native language uses Latin script—for example, if 
the pupils are German Or French—the amount of time spent on 
handwriting practice will be considerably less than if the pupils’ 
native language is written in another script, such as Arabic or 
Chinese. Nevertheless, most beginners in EFL need some hand- 


writing practice. 


he letters to be taught has been 
to produce 


e of cursive writing that the 
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pupil is likely to encounter. The criterion for the order of presenta- 
tion of the letters has been the greatest amount of transfer when 
going on to new letters. 

The author’s experience has shown that presenting all of the 
letters in one or two lessons simply overwhelms the pupils with a 
jumble of new and strange shapes. The teacher should therefore 
space handwriting practice over a number of lessons; ten or fifteen 
minutes at the end of a lesson is sufficient time for writing practice. 
As in all drill work, a short period of intensive practice with total 
attention is more fruitful than a long period of practice with only 
partial attention. 

Although handwriting practice needs only a blackboard for the 
teacher and ruled paper for the pupils, the ambitious teacher with 
access to a duplicating machine may wish to produce his own 
handwriting manual designed for his own students’ needs. A 
handwriting manual serves two purposes. First, the pupils will 
have a consistent model to follow. This is particularly important 
when the teachers own handwriting is something less than 
perfect. Second, the pupils can use the manual for additional 
handwriting practice outside class. With a manual the pupil will 
always have a model before him, in or out of the classroom. 

As the teacher approaches the task of teaching cursive writing 
to Arab learners, he must be constantly aware that the learner 

needs to develop a whole new set of habits when he starts to write 
in English. As the Arab pupil sits down to write, he automatically 
moves his eyes and his pen to the right-hand side of the paper, 
since Arabic is written from right to left. To write English he 
must learn a new habit; that is, he must now approach his paper 
from the left-hand side and move to the right. In order to develop 
this new habit it is quite helpful if the teacher prefaces his early 
writing lessons with a few minutes of manual drill. First, as the 
students sit at their desks, pens in hand, they make large circular 
motions in the air in front of them, beginning far to the left and 
moving to the right. After several large circles, they make the 
circles smaller. Then they make large up-and-down motions, 
again going from far left to the right. These up-and-down motions 
are then made smaller. After a minute or two of this drill the pupils 
make the same motions in writing on their paper. This not only 
helps to establish the habit of approaching the paper from the 
left but also gives practice in the basic motions of English cursive 
writing. Before the pupils begin to concentrate on the forms of 
specific English letters, it is helpful for them to practise on paper 
some of these fundamental motions. For Arabic pupils it 1s 
essential that they develop a ‘feel’ for the proper slant, toe 
position of the writing on the lower horizontal line, and bape 
to right motion. Learners using other writing systems in thet 
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native language and unaccustomed to joining letters wil 
a develop a ‘feel for the continually flowing otoa of EA 
: Tsive writing. Following these drills the students will be ready 
o go on to writing English letters. 
cnn bacon should be aware that Arab pupils—because of 
one ‘ anguage interference and not perversity—have a tendency 
bedi a e either above the lower horizontal line or, more com- 
$ nel , through the line. Consequently, the teacher must 
se asise that English letters always rest on the line. 
bo “a pee part of the handwriting lesson is here 
ike n down into a series of _ Steps. Each step should be 
ees gmap by considerable drill and repetition. The pupils 
less be encouraged to do additional practice at home and 
i their results to the teacher for his comments. A hand- 
tha ing manual is particularly helpful to both the teacher and 
pupils in doing this additional practice. 
pep J—Motion practice (see the illustrations for each step 
ollowing the text). 
T continuous vertical lines in groups approximately one 
ch in length. Emphasise uniform height (the size of an upper 
case or capital letter), proper slant, and continuous flowing 
motion. 
—Again make continuous vertical lines on th 
Previois drill. However, this time the lines s 
Ower case or small letters. 

Note: At all stages of handwriting practice the paper should 
Contain horizontal lines to provide boundaries for both upper- 
case and lower-case letters. As practice develops, the lines for 
ower-case letters may be removed. P 
—Make spiralling circles in groups of about one inch in length. 

he circles should be the height of the upper-case letters. : 
f the previous drill. 


pe spiralling circles on the same pattern 0 
owever, this time they will be the height of lower case letters. 


e same pattern of the 
hould be the size of 


Step 2—The y 
e group (e, i, u, t ; l 
ee After producing the letter in 


isolation several times, it should be joined in a series. 
ith a dot above it. After a 


Series of ;’s has been written, join the / to the e. 
Combining new letters with previously learned letters should be 
Continued throughout the handwriting practice. Within a very 
Short time the pupils will be able to write words which they 
already know from their oral work and reading. i 
—The letter x is presented as two joined i’s without their dots. 

~The letter ¢ is now presented because its shape is basically that 
of the i, differing only in its height and its cross. The f rises to 
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about three-quarters of the space between the horizontal lines. 

Note: The letter w might at first glance seem more appropriate 
here; however, the problem of attaching it to a following letter 1s 
similar to that of the o and it is therefore left until later. 


Step 3—The c group (c, a, d) 

—The next group of letters are all modifications of a basic form c. 
—The letter a begins similarly to c but the lower stroke goes up to 
meet the hook on the c. The line then comes down to attach to 
following letters as with c. It is helpful for the learner to see the a 
produced in successive steps. ; 
—Now present the letter d as a combination of a and t (without its 
cross). 


Step 4—The o group (0, w) 

—The next two letters are formed from letters already learned. 
Their difference lies in their attachment to following letters. The 
letter o is a modification of a. 

—The letter w is a series of i’s (without their dots) with the 
attachment tail of the o. 


Step 5—the n group (n, m, x, v) 

—We next take up a group of letters based on the model of the 
letter n. These letters, except for the letter v, attach to following 
letters similarly to the c group. 

—The letter m is formed exactly like n except that it has one 
extra ‘hump’. 

—The letter x begins like n but has only one ‘hump’. The down- 
ward stroke of the letter is crossed by a stroke more or less 
parallel to the upward stroke. 

—The letter v begins like n and ends like w. 


Step 6—The r group (r, s) 

—Foreign pupils, like many native English-writers, have difficulty 
giving a proportional, aesthetic form to the next two letters—r and 
s. Although the ‘step’ effect of r is attractive to the eye, learners 
find it difficult to achieve, especially when writing quickly, and it 
need not be insisted upon for proper representation of the letter. 
Both r and s attach to following letters like the c groups. 

The letter s is similar to the r except for the omission of the 
‘step’ and the closure at the bottom of the letter s. 


Step 7—The / group (I, h, k, f, b) . 

—We now come to a group of letters which all have a large loop 
above the lower line. The loop should almost reach the horizontal 
line above. All five letters of this group are based on the letter /. 
All but the letter b attach to following letters like the c group. 
—The letter h combines / with the second ‘hump’ of n. 
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—The letter k is a modified h. Students will need considerable 
contrastive practice to distinguish between A and k. 

—The letter f looks like two /’s, one on either side of the line. 
Attention should be drawn to the modification of f when it is 
attached to a preceding o-type letter. 

—tThe letter b attaches to following letters like the o group. 


Step 8—The j group (j, p, y) 

—The last six of the lower case letters to be presented all have a 
loop coming below the line. The loop should come about half way 
between the lines. The letter j is simply an 7 with a tail. 

—The letter p is a combination of the letter j followed by a closely 
attached o. 

= he letter y combines the first ‘hump’ of n and j (without the 
dot). 


Step 9—The z group (z, 2, q) , 
—The letter z consists of the first ‘hump’ of n with a tail. 

—The letter g consists of an a with a tail. RA 

—The q is formed like the g except that the direction of the 
looping tail is opposite to that of g. This difference between the 
two letters is easily confused and thus requires a considerable 


amount of contrastive practice. 


After the lower-case letters have been presented and practised, 
attention can be turned to the upper-case letters. Space does not 
permit a detailed analysis of these letters; however, the examples 
illustrate how the upper-case letters may be grouped to facilitate 
learning. The teacher should try to keep the letters as simple as 
possible, avoiding any unnecessary flourishes, while preserving 
the cursive form. Because some of the upper-case letters T 
formed in a manner similar to the lower-case letters, the a er 
should give writing practice contrasting the sizes of ie ae ay 

he teacher may find it useful and necessary to a sos 
Writing practice with drills on producing numerals. ¥e a 
Arabic writing is from right to left, Arab students page 
‘difficulty in writing numerals. The numerals waich Ta : 
Present the greatest difficulty are 2, 5, 6, 8, and 9. The : ae 
invariably begins to form these numerals from the ins a ehr 
Point. As a result, the form of the numeral is severely = o; a 
hen teaching the numerals, the teacher should give considerable 


attenti inø-point of each numeral. l 
ion to the starting-p iven here has emphasised a 


he presentation of handwriting gt 
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with access to duplicating equipment does not need to search 
about for a handwriting book but can easily produce his own 
manual adapted to the needs of his own pupils. 


THE LOWER CASS LETTERS, 


Step 1 - Motion practice 


I Y 
AL A A 


A 
ZANE 


* 
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Step 3 - The c group (c,a,d) 


2 
mess LOCH z YE Das 
x 


Step 4 - The 2 group (0,w) 
a i TN 
x 
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Step 7 - Tho 1 group (1,h,k,f,b) 
Yf) 
stak ALA- he Do 


{Ae Al 


atin hehe ALTA Soot Sora 


= The 3 group (J.pry) 


Step 8 


————— << 


PoS 
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Step 9 = Ths Z2 group (2,3,9) 


A 
{ 
THE UPPER-CASE LETTERS 
ead ~ C,0,Q,A,E : 
X x = 
LOU TTE « 


VPARP i 


Gron, 
R “tt 3 ~ vwx 


ULE Ve Xe 
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Grou 6 - T,F 


ee 
ye p Bie Fae GEO 


THE NUMERALS 


Easy English for Africans 
EDWARD ROUX 


IT WAS AT POLITICAL MEETINGS, while speaking 
to urban Africans, that I first became aware of the need to speak 
simply, using well-known words in simple sentences. The chief 
Bantu languages used in Johannesburg fall into two groups: 
Zulu-Xhosa and Sotho-Tswana. We found we could manage with 
English, followed by interpretation into Xhosa, then into Sotho. 
Having some knowledge of Zulu, I was occasionally aware, as I 
listened to the interpreters, that a sentence had been misinter- 


ted, This made me the more careful to use simple words. 


e 
pr r for 


Some years later, in Cape Town, editing a newspape 
Africans, I found again the need for using words that would be 
known to readers. While I was seeking some system of simple 
English, my friend Dr F. Bodmer, who later wrote The Loom D 
Language, introduced me to Ogden’s Basic English. I though 
this beautiful language, a tour de force of defining power in 8 

words, must be what I needed. I began to use Basic in The Afr ai 
Defender and also for teaching in an adult African night-schoo!- 
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But Basic, with its strict elimination of verbs except for the 
twenty Basic ‘operatives’ (can, come, go, get, give...) is not, for 
those who already speak normal English, an easy discipline. I ran 
into trouble with the teachers in the night school. Some could not 
and some would not take to Basic and all were volunteers. The 
Chief virtue in a teacher at a night school is reliability, willingness 
to attend regularly. One cannot dictate to him. However, I 
persevered in using Basic in the lessons I myself gave, that is 
‘I made an attempt to make use of Basic for talking’. Also I wrote 
The Mayibuye’ Reader—A General Knowledge Reading-Book for 
Africans in Basic English. Intended for use in the night schools, 
this little book aroused among the teachers a storm of controversy 
for and against Basic. In the end Basic was rejected and although 
the Reader was used for a long time this was for the value of its 
Subject-matter and not at all for the English. ; 

_ But quite soon I came up against another difficulty and this 
time it was with the students. These had already a smattering of 
English, partly remembered from their brief school life but more 
acquired from the speech of storekeepers, foreman, boss. In 
general, the words they knew were not Basic. And Basic is a 
language that must have a clear field: it is not a joining-on 
anguage that can build on what is already there. 

So, after two years, I abandoned Basic and set to work to make 
my own list of useful words that would be known to Africans. 

devised an experimental technique which I used in the night 
School on pupils who had passed standard III at school but not 
Standard IV. These men were working in factories, stores, on 

uilding work, as messengers, in hotels and homes, gardens, and 
SO on. Most of them had spent some years in town and had picked 
up many words quite casually. , . 

For each test I used some Basic word with approximate 
Synonyms. I began with cord, rope, and string. Cord is Basic but 
it was understood by only 30 per cent of the pupils. Rope scored 

Per cent and string was known to all. Similarly, with complete, 
end, and finish. Complete is a Basic word of great defining power; 
end seems a very simple word; yet finish is the word that is known 
to all Africans. “Missus, the coal is finish.” : 

he tests were made by means of sentences using the test 
Words in contexts which did not give away their meanings. The 
Sentences were written on the blackboard with the test words 
“Underlined, I first made sure that all students understood the 
Words which were not being tested. They were then asked to 
dicate the test words they did not understand. When there was 


— 


a aes : 
bac” ibuy’ i Afrika is a Zulu-Xhosa phrase meaning ‘Let Africa come 
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i een a 


doubt, students were asked to use the words in sentences of their 
own. 

The tests went on two or three times a week, for many months. 
The total number of students taking part ranged from 60 to 90 
per test; the number at one sitting was usually about 30. Tests 
were carried out first in the Cape Town night-school and then in 
a much larger night-school in Johannesburg. 

Some of the results of these comprehension tests are given 
below. (B) indicates a Basic word or phrase. The frequency orders 
are those given in the Interim Report. Comprehension indices 
are to the nearest five per cent. 
Rm 


doriph Frequency Comprehension index 
Test WOrA:OF Biase number (percentage of students 
who understood) 


pee a ee 


Se nn te PR SR I E a 


error (B) . an = .. 943 30 
mistake se he BA .. 929 100 
Tn (B) a bd ia wa: 442 60 
bes wy as a <a .. 169 75 
a a see ak vie 170 100 
in control (B) .. ie ae .. 1493 45 
in charge a z z: sa 345 95 
material (B) .. a ma 24 576 20 
stuff ay ‘ans 1261 80 
amass of (B) .. 16 
Pe a .. 1653 25 
a lot of aa a 408 85 
feels @®) v a ” ssi 2582 15 
—" B) a = ei .. 1190 35 
destruction (B) .. a < = 3 5 
do away with 6 ës m 70 
destroy a . . .. 1064 a 
get a grip of (B) T Re aie TAS 15 
get hold of ex . . ws 289 85 
instrument (B) -- . sa z» 1732 45 
tool Mi ax ša .. 1924 100 
details (B) — ~> i te ed $ 
particulars > ù 5 +. 726 55 
a = at = .. 909 75 
pain (B) iy ia sa .. 1014 90 
m oe 1510 90 


1nterim Report on Vocabulary Selection. 
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Frequency Comprehensive index 


Test word or Phrase number (percentage of students 
who understood) 
a es l 
normal (B) a pa tps .. 2261 20 
usual ze ese a -. 566 75 
ordinary a ate 55 .. 1465 80 
connection (B) .. y sa .. 1184 50 
join (B) è E ae = Si 100 
distance (B) a i E 60 
how far S 5 T .. 204 100 
ssi ee 
Send a message . . i ie .. 1150 35 
Send word (B) .. a x6 se 243 100 
military (B) F 5 <: 1763 50 
soldiers sä W Se .. 1060 85 


ia S 


Note that for the African, English is not just one subject in 
e curriculum, not a language chosen from a number available; 
nor has he as background a cultivated mother-tongue with a 
literature of its own. Some African languages have no literature, 
Others virtually none except for school readers, the Bible or parts 
thereof, an odd textbook or two. Thus English is the key to all 
nowledge, It is an essential part of all education beyond sub- 
standard Stage and should be the medium of higher education. 
ithout a modicum of English an African can hardly begin to 
earn history, geography, general science, technology, all modern 
newledge. English is a vital need. f ; 
iten as my concern to get useful information to these just- 
literate Africans. Their hunger for knowledge is prodigious. 
NOW proceeded to make a word-list for use by speakers and 
Writers for talking to Africans. : 
began by taking from Basic 650 words, having excluded 200 
as not being well-known or easily understood. (Not all Basic 
Words Were tested: such words as comparison, observation, 
Sir ucture, were clearly hardly known and their exclusion could 
Spaken for granted.) Since these excluded words were of great 
W ning power I considered that a greater number of words of 
x heeled defining power would be needed to replace them. I thought 
350, Making a total of 1,000 words. , 
fre Consulted a number of special vocabularies and word- 
quency lists. These included the General Service List in the 


l 
Prop afortunately all African night-schools in ‘white’ areas have been 
ited since the end of 1967. 
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Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection, the first thousand words 
in West’s New Method Readers, West’s Definition Vocabulary, and 
the first 1,200 words in the Faucett-Maki combination of the 
Thorndike-Hornby word-frequency lists. 

A few additional words were found in the Bantu languages. 
The South African Bantu have been in contact with English- 
speaking people for more than a century, and many English 
words, Bantu-ised, have been adopted by the Zulu, Xhosa, and 
Sotho. Most are names of common objects, such as box, matches, 
police, school, railway, with a few verbs and adjectives, such as 
damage, join and cheap. I listed also the English words used in 
Kitchen Kafir!. However, though these studies yielded a few more 
words, I found that most thus discovered were already on my list 
and thus provided a further check on some results of the com- 
prehension tests. 

Having made this first draft of approximately 1,000 words, 
I began to use this island vocabulary in writing. I wanted to test 
its defining power. I wrote a small book on health and agriculture” 
directly in the vocabulary and I translated a number of texts. 
Presently I made a few changes, introducing some words and 
excluding others. Further tests were made with the just-literate 
pupils of the night-schools. 

The final list I called ‘Easy English for Africans’. ‘Easy English’ 
has 489 words in common with Palmer and Hornby’s Thousand- 
word English, West’s ‘A’ words, and Basic, and only 76 words 
peculiar to itself. Some of these are words specially useful in 
South Africa, such as ox, location, pass, magistrate. 

The list was published in 1944 by The African Bookman of 
Cape Town, in The Easy English Handbook: a Guide to the 
Simplification of English for Lecturers, Writers, and Teachers. The 
vocabulary was taught progressively in the four AB Adult Readers 
by E. R. Roux and L. D. Lerner. Fourteen small books on topics 
of general interest, written in ‘Easy English’, appeared in the 
Sixpenny Library, published by The African Bookman. The story 
by Edward Roux, James Mabeta Goes to Sea, was published by 
Pitman and Sons in 1949. 

‘Easy English’ has no special grammar. It is ordinary spoken 
English and this is its virtue. As with all island vocabularies, 
though the words have been chosen for their usefulness, a certain 
amount of circumlocution may be needed to express difficult ideas- 

It is clear that Africans need not wait until they know the 


—————— 


1A hybrid of English and Zulu used in the mines and largely in Natal. 


` S al 

Students of semantics would find this language of interest by reason of it 
xtremely simple grammar. i 

a ‘Harvest and Health in Africa, Nelson, Edinburgh. 
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20,000 or more words needed to understand The Times or even 
the 2,000 of the General Service List before they begin to read and 
Speak English. They can make a start with fewer words and we 
can help them by choosing carefully the words they should learn 
first. And if, at the 1,000-word level, they have a moderately good 
defining vocabulary, and if numbers of practical and interesting 
books are published for them in this vocabulary, then they can 
Use the English they know as a gateway to the general knowledge 
they need as well as to a fuller knowledge of English itself. This 
Vocabulary is offered to aid that growing body of writers who 
Want to bring knowledge to the ignorant in Africa. f 

here is surely a very real sense in which the words here listed 
are the hard core of common spoken English. 


Note. The writer, late Professor of Botany in the University of the Wit- 
Watersrand, died in 1966. The author of Time Longer than Rope and many 
Other books, Political and scientific, he was well-known as an exponent of 
Popular Science, Amongst his papers he left the typescript of a book Why 

ot Easy English ?, from which I have extracted this shorter essay. It is my 
mere that the valuable experimental technique devised by Roux and the 
wae Vocabulary of useful words familiar to urban Africans will not be 

e 
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Addendum: The Words of Easy English 


i F ist choice words are printed in ordinary type. In general only these 
€ used. , b 
“Cond-choice words, in italic, are followed by first-choice synonyms in 


may type. These are less well-known than the first-choice words but 


» Sight, do not follow obviously from destroy, move, and see, and should 
© used unless listed. Use destroying, movement, seeing, etc. i 
single Seea Cases a word having more than one meaning is rtaga ins 
in squa caning. Each of these is followed by another Easy Eng we 
Sho auare brackets meaning that the word is NOT to be used in t rem 
for nes in brackets. For example, chest [box] means that chest is usec only 
but an fen the body. Again certain [sure] means we may say a certain m 
m certain, rather I am sure. _ 
were a Word is used in two or more senses, these are indicated by eiempi. 
aSte > May be used in various grammatical roles. Waste may occ a 
Dibe, waste paper, a waste of time, a waste of money, he wastes time, € n 
commo, Wasting away; say rather getting thinner. Unusual iay ae P 
about, a words should be avoided: as flag for get tired, picture 


Wo i 
Eng tds found in Easy English only, that is not in Basic, Thousand-word 
lish, est’s Defining Vocabulary, or the vocabulary of the Oxford 


fade, 
*ST to IV are asterisked. 
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The Easy English Word-List 


a, an 
able [clever] can 
about 

above 

accident, smash, not on 

purpose 

ache, headache, hurt 
across 

afraid, frightened 
after, afternoon 
again 

against 

age, time, how old 
ago 

agree 

air 

airplane, aeroplane 
alive, living 

all 

allow, let 

almost, nearly, not quite 
alone, lonely 
along 

already 

also 

altogether 

always 

among 

and 

angry, anger 
animal 

answer 

ant 

any 

apple 

argue* 

arm 

army 

as 

ash* 

ask 

at 

awake, awaken 
away 


mT my b., b. door, 
go b., pay b. 

bad 

bag 


bake 
ball [dance] football 


band, rubber b., 
musical b. | 
bank [edge of river] 


basin branch 
basket brave 
bath bread 
be, am, is, are, was, were break 
bean, breakfast 
beat [hit] breath/e 
beautiful brick 
because bridge 
become bright, shining, clear 
bed bring 
bee brother 
beer brown 
before brush 
begin, start bucket 
behind build/ing 
believe, belief burn 

bell burst 


belong 
below, underneath 
belt* 
bend, bent 
besides, also 
better, best 
between 
bicycle 
big 
bioscope* 
bird 

bit 

bite 

bitter 
black 
blade 
blame 
blanket* 
blood 
blow [hit] 
blue 
board 
boat 

body 

boil 

bone 
book 
boot 

born 
borrow 
boss* 
both 
bottle 
bottom 
box [fight] 
boy 

brain 
brake 


bury, put under the earth 
bus = 

bush 

business, busy 

but 

butter 

button 

buy 

by 


cake 

call [visit] shout 

camera 

camp* 

can [tin] 

candle,* light 

cannon* 

captain 

car 

card, cardboard 

care 

carpenter*, woodworker 

carry 

cart P 

case, box (in) case, if 
(in) any case, anyway 

cat 

catch 

cattle, cows, OxeD, 
animals 

cause 

cement* 

cent 

certain [sure] 

chain 

chair 

chalk 

chance 


we. 
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change 
charge 
chase* 
cheap 
cheeky* 
cheese 
chemist 
chest [box] 
chief 
child 
chimney* 
chin 
chocolate 
chop* 
choose 
Christmas* 
church 
cigarette 
class 
clay* 
clean 
clear 
cleyer 
climb 
ee o'clock 
se, sh i 
clothyes/ing finish, near 
Cloud 


commo, 
Cock” USual, ordinary 


COPper 
Copy 

Cork 
Corn, 


Meali a 
corner alies, rice, etc, 


cruel easy 
cry [shout] eat 
cup edge 
cure*, make better or well education 
curl* egg 
curtain, cloth cover inside either 

window elastic 
cushion electricity 
custom, way something _ elephant* 

usually done empty 
cut end 

enemy 
dam* engine 
damage English 
dance enough 
danger envelope, letter cover 
dark even [smooth] 
date evening 
daughter ever 
day every 
dead example 
dear, d. John, d. goods except 
decide excuse 
deep explain 
destroy express train*, special 
diamond quick train 
die eye 
different 
dig face 
dinner factory* 
dip fall 
dirt family 
do far [much] 
doctor farm 
dog fast [quick] fasten 
donkey fat 
door father, forefather/s 
dot, little round mark feather 
down feed, eat, give food 
dream feel 
dress fence 
drink fever 
drive few 
drop, d. a cup, d. of water field 
drown fight 
drum find 
dry finger 
duck [put under water] finish 
during fire 
dust first 
fish 

each, every fix 
ear flag [tire] 
early flame 
earn, get pay by work flat 
earth floor 
east flour 
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flower 
fly, birds f., f. on wall 
fold 

follow 

food 

fool 

foot 

for [because] 
force 

forest 

forget 

fork 
forward/s 
fowl 

frame 

free, freedom 
fresh, f. food, f. water 
friend 
fright/en 
from 

front 

fruit 

full 

furniture 


game, play 

garage, place where cars 
are kept or mended 

garden 

gate 

general, usual 

gentleman 

get 

girl 

give 

glad, happy 


grow/th 
guess 


hut 


guide, lead, show the way I, me 


gun 


hair 

half 

hall, big room 

hammer 

hand 

handkerchief 

handle 

hang 

happen 

happy 

harbour, safe place for 
ships 

hard 

hat 

hate 

have, has, had, etc. 

he, him, his 

head 

health 

heap 

hear 

heart 

heavy 

help 

her, hers 


glass, made of g., g. of hold 
water, g/es for reading hole 


glove 


goodbye 

govern/ment 

grain, mealies, ete. seeds, 
grain of sand, little 
piece of sand 

grandfather, — mother 

grass 

greal, big, good, well- 
known 

greedy* 

green 


grey 
ground, earth, soil 


holiday 
home 
hook 
hope 
horn 
horse 
hospital 
hot 
hotel 
hour 
house 
how 
hullo 
hungry, hunger 


hunt, go to catch or shoot 


animals 
hurry 
hurt 
husband 


ice 

idea 

if 
important 
in, inside 
ink 

insect 
interest 
iron 

it 


job* 

join 

judge 

juice 

jump 

just [right, true] 


keep 
kettle 

key 

kick 

kill 

kind [sort] 
king 

kiss 
kitchen 
knee 

knife 
knock 
knot 
know/ledge 


ladder, steps 

lad 

fake dam, water with land 
all round 

lamp 

Jand 

language 

large, big 

last, 1. night, 1. man, 
come 1., 1. well 

late 

laugh 

lavatory 

law ’ 

lay, 1. eggs, 1. bricks, 
otherwise use put 
down 

lazy 

lead 

leaf 

learn 


~~ Fa 
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leather 

leave, left 

left 

leg 

lend 

lesson 

let [take rent for] 

s the 1. A, write a 1. 
i 


lie 

life 

lift 

light [weighing little] 
like, l. to read, very l. 
likely 

line 

lion* 

lip 

list 

listen 

little, less, least 

live 


a, things in car or 
ain, big weight 
pat * (of bread) 
OCation* 

lock [hair] 

long 

look 

loose 

lose 

lot 

loud 

love 

low 


lucky* 


Machine 
Mad 


Magistrat * 
e 
make 


medicine 

meet 

memory, remember 
mend 

middle 

milk 

mind, thoughts, care 
mine, gold m. 
minute [very small] 
mistake 

mix 

money 

monkey 

month 

moon 

morning 

mother 

motor, motor-car 
mountain 

mouse* 

mouth 

move 

much, more, most 
mud 

music 

must 

my, mine 


nail, finger n., hit n. on 
head 

name 

narrow, not wide, thin 

nasty, bad taste 

nation/al 

native* 

near 

necessary, needed 

neck 

need 

needle 

nest 

net 

never 

new/s, newspaper 

next 

nice 

night 

no 

noise 

none 

north 

nose 

not 

note 

nothing 

notice 

now 
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number 
nurse 
nut 


of 

off 

offer 
office 
often 

oil 

old 

on 

once 
one 
only 
open 

or 
orange 
ordinary 
other 
ought 
our/s 
out 
oven, stove 
over 
overcome, get over, beat 


owe 


pack, put in box, make a 
parcel of, tie, wrap 

page 

pain, hurt 

paint 

pan*, flat pot 

paper 

parcel 

part 

party, tea-party 

pass 

past 

paste 

path, road, way 

pay 

peace 

pen 

pencil 

people 

perhaps 

person 

photograph 

pick [choose, lift (up)] 

picture 

piece 

pig 

pin 
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pipe, smoke a p., water-p. 
place 
plan 
plank* 
plant 
plate 
play 
please 
plenty 
plough 
pocket 
point [show] 
poison 
pole* 
police 
polish 
polite, kind, good, well- 
spoken 
pool*, hole full of water 
poor 
post, post office [pole, 
place, job] 
pot 
potato 
pour, let run out, put 
powder 
pray 
present [now] 
press [newspapers, 
printing machine] 
pretend 
pretty 
price 
prick,* hurt with pin, etc. 
print 
prison 
prize 
profit, make money, 
money made 
promise 
pull 
pump 
punish 
(on) purpose 
push 
put 


quarrel, fight, not agree 
quarter 

queen 

question 

quick 

quiet 

quite 


race [nation, people] 
rail/way 


rain 

rand* 

rat 

razor* 

read 

ready 

real 

reason, why, because 

red 

refuse [rubbish] say no to 

relations, related 

religion 

remember 

rent 

reply, answer 

respect [speaking of] 

rest [others, what is left] 

ribbon* 

rice 

rich 

ride 

right, r. and left, r. man, 
put r., not r., turn r. 
round, rights 

ring, finger r., dance in r., 

Ta bell, r. up someone 

ripe 

river 

road 

roll 

roof 

room, r.’s in house, no 
r. to move 

root 

rope 

Tough 

round 

rub 

rubber 

tubbish* 

rude*, rough, bad (words) 

rule, govern, law 

Tun 


sad 
saddle* 
safe, save 
sail 

salt 

same 
sand 
saucer 
saw/dust 
say 
scale/s [climb] 


school 

scissors 

scrape*, rub, clean with 
knife 

scratch, cut with nails, 
etc. 

screw 

sea 

seat 

second, come s., wait a S., 
sixty s.s in a minute 

secret 

see 

seed 

seem 

self, himself, etc. 

sell 

send 

sense, nonsense ; 

sentence [send to prison] 

serve, servant 

sew 

shade, shadow 

shadow 

shake 

shall, will 

shame, ashamed 

shape 

share 

sharp [clever] 

shave* 

she, her 

sheep 

sheet 

shelf 

shell* 

shine 

ship 

shirt 

shock, fright, shake 

shoe 

shoot 

shop 

short 

shoulder 

shout 

show 

shut 

sick 3 

sickle*, knife for cutting 
grass f 

side, inside, outside 

silk 

silly*, foolish 

silver 


scarce*, hard to get, few simple, easy 


or little, not enough 


sing, song 
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sink, go under water, 
go down 

Sister 

sit 

size 

skin 

sky 

slate* 

slave 

sleep 

slip 

slope 

slow 

small 

smash 

smear*, spread 

smell 

smile 

smoke 

smooth 

Snake 

Sneeze 

snow 

so 

Soap 

Socks 

Soft 

Soil* edi 

solga dirty] 

Some 


Space, 
Spade Pe? Place, room 


Spare, do wi 

» do n 
Others without, give to 
SPeak 

Special 


Speed, 3 

Spel] how quick, slow 
Spend 

Spill» 

spite? let fall, drop 


Lump, par Pting 
Summer ine of 


square 
stairs, steps 

stamp, postage stamp 
stand 
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sword 


table 
tail 


star tailor*, maker of clothes 
start take 
station talk 
stay tall 
steady*, s. table, s. job tame, not wild 
steal tap* 
steam taste 
stem tax [test] 
step/s tea 
stick teach 
sticky tear/s [break] 
stiff telephone 
still [quiet] tell 
stocking tent 
stomach test 
stone than 
stool,* chair thank/s, thank-you 
stop that [who, which], those 
store, buy at the s., a s. of the 
rice their/s 
storm, strong wind, rain then 
story there 
stove* they, them 
straight thick 
strange thin 
strap* thing 
stream, little river think, thought/s 
street thirst/y 
strike, stop work, hit this, these 
string though 
strong, strength throat 
stuff through 
succeed, do well, manage throw 
to do thumb 
such thunder 
suck ticket 


sudden, quick 

suffer, be in trouble, feel 
a hurt 

sugar 

suit 

sums, do sums 

summer 

sun 

suppose 

sure 

surprise 

swallow*, s. food [bird] 

swear, speak strongly, 
use bad language 

sweep* 

sweet/s 

swim 


tidy*, put right, put | 
straight, everything in 
place 

tie 

tight 

till [dig] 

time 

tin 

tired 

to 

tobacco , 

today, tomorrow, tonight 

toe 

together 

tongue 

too [also] 

tool 
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tooth 

top 

touch 

tough* 

town 

toy, plaything 
trade 

train [teach, learn] 
trap, catch animals 
travel 

tray 

treat, t. badly 

tree 

trick 

trouble 

trousers 

true, truth 


ugly 

umbrella 

under, underneath 
understand 

unite, union, trade u. 
up, upon, upside down 
use, useful 

usual 


value, worth 

vegetable 

veld* 

very 

village 

visit, go to see someone 
voice 

yote* 


wages, money paid for 
work 


wait 

wake, awake 

walk, sidewalk 

wall 

want 

war 

warm 

wash 

waste 

watch, w. him, keep w., 
time on w. 

water 

wave 

wax [grow] 

way 

we, us 

weak 

wear 

weather 

weed* 

week 

weigh/t 

welcome 

well, do w., keep w., w. of 
water 

west 

wet 

what, whatever 

wheel 

when 

where 

which 

while 

whip 

whistle 

white 

who, whom 

whole 

whose 

why 

wide 

wife 

wild 


will, would 
win 

wind, w. blows, w. watch 
window 

wine 

wing 

winter 

wipe* 

wire, wireless 
wish, want 
with 

without [outside] 
woman 
wonderful 
wood 

wool 

word 

work 

world 

worm 

worry, trouble 
worse, worst 
worth 

wound, hurt 
wrap 

wrist* 

write 

wrong 


yard, backyard 
year 

yellow 

yes 

yesterday 

yet 

you 

your/s 

young 
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IN MY FIRST ARTICLE, on prescribed books}, I defined 
the student taking the Cambridge Lower examination in terms 
Which Suggested that he was not particularly interested either in 
literature as such or in learning English through it. The teacher 
of Lower candidates is equally unlikely to be a literature specialist 
beret Probably much more anxious about remedial structural 
Work, but his responsibility, in any case, is mainly to get the 
Students interested in the book so that they can retell the story 
im their own words. In the Proficiency class, those studying 
literature will be more favourably disposed towards it, in that 
those who dislike it will generally have had the chance to opt out 
«2 taking ‘The Use of English’ or one of the specialised papers: 
Science Texts’, ‘British Life and Institutions’, or ‘Survey of 
Industry and Commerce’, They will nevertheless require a great 
the More assistance from the teacher in interpreting the books 
€y study, since they are expected to answer questions on the 
themes of the book rather than to relate incidents. i 
he student still faces the set book in isolation, since he has 
6 enough time to read other novels by the same author o 
L mMparison, But he should have read beyond his prescribe 
SA texts in the intervening year or two before he enters the 
wij ciency class, and if he has persisted thus far with English he 
the be Teady and willing to read unabridged books and appreciate 
fe T for their own sake. In most cases he will also have begun to 
© that interest in and identification with another culture which 
Soni language-learners experience once they have acquired 
ence in their ability to express themselves with some fluency. 


Not 


Select; 
ection of set books for proficiency 


Suidetines for the selection of books for the Proficiency 
t nation can be much less rigid than for Lower, both in regard 
Sttative and characterisation, and in regard to vocabulary. 


Se 
- 266. pet: XXVI, 1, October 1971. : 7 
is onp P cent of Students took ‘English Literature’ in 1968, and there 
Abou: 2 small variation between the figures for home and foreign —_ 
Englig >“ Per cent took the specialist papers, and 67 per cent “The Use o 
leaving ¢ though many of these will have combined it with ‘English Literature’, 
8 out ‘Translation’. 
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It is neither necessary nor desirable to distort the original by 
abridging the text. But that does not mean that everything in 
English literature is suitable. 

As with the ‘Prescribed Books’ paper, there has been a marked 
improvement in recent years in the selection of books appropriate 
to the students’ interests and levels of attainment. This has by its 
very nature been of value linguistically. Since 1967 Shakespeare 
has been the only pre-eighteenth century author set. Before then, 
there was always a selection from Metaphysical or Caroline 
poetry, and the shade of GCE ‘A’ level hangs over such choices 
as that ‘chestnut’ The Knight of the Burning Pestle (set for 1964-5). 
Of twelve authors set in 1961, only two were modern—there was 
a selection from ten twentieth-century poets and a curiously 
child-like novel by Rumer Godden, An Episode of Sparrows. Five 
of the ten authors chosen for 1970 are of this century (Forster, 
L. P. Hartley, Joyce Carey, Orwell, and Yeats). The great nine- 
teenth-century novelists have held their place, with increasing 
attention paid to Leavis’s Great Tradition (every example since 

1965 would be acceptable to him), but not since that year has 
there been a Regency essayist. In going on to cite examples 0 
books which in my experience proved unsuitable, I would point 
out that I do so in order to indicate certain pitfalls and not in 


any sense to belittle the work of the examiners in taking such 
vast strides in the right direction, 


The Teacher's task in Proficiency 

The great problem for the te 
ficiency, when studying prose wor 
Although one could argue that 
is studded with ephemeral coll 
longer current, most of them 


literature classes 

acher and the student in Pro- 
ks, is not the linguistic difficulty. 
Ashenden (1966-7), for example, 
oquial expressions which are nO 


: 3 were explained in the edition 
prescribed. The novels which prove difficult are those which, like 


The Spoils of Poynton (1963-4), by their very nature are too 
complex in theme as well as style to be studied without reference 
to the body of the author’s work. 

Henry James is one of the greatest novelists in English. I do 
not share the view of those critics who have denigrated his later 
period as that of ‘James, the Old Pretender’, yet I would admit 
that late James is an acquired taste—acquired through 40 
admiration for early James! But which of us, even if we have made 
a special study of James, can feel confident of explaining the 
motivation of Fleda Vetch in The Spoils of Poynton without 
comparing her to the other ‘percipient victims’ of James’s middle 
and late period: Nanda in The Awkward Age, and the mystical, 
sacrificial figure of Milly Theale in The Wings of the Dove? James 
himself, in his admirable preface to The Spoils of Poynton, which 


jt 
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tells us so much about his creative imagination and technique 
does not define, except in the most Jamesian terms, the themes 
of the novel. When the book was set and I had to teach it, I 
found myself saying: ‘James, certainly. But why not Washington 
Square, which one could support, with foresight, by showing the 
Olivia de Havilland-Montgomery Clift film? I note that 
Washington Square was selected for 1970! : 

_It may be argued that the teacher should make it his responsi- 
bility to give the students an idea of James’s intentions by 
referring to his other novels, but even if he is qualified to do this 
by his own reading, every lecturer knows that it is attempting the 
Impossible to inform an audience about something they have not 
Tead without liberal quotations from the source, carefully analysed. 

t best, the teacher will have lost the opportunity of participation. 


Ways of helping the student N 
Apart from his own knowledge, the teacher has the British 
Council series, Writers and their Work, and also their notes on 
prescribed books, to aid him in dealing with a particular author. 
e may very well find, however, that the most illuminating 
comment for the student is not that which places a novel in the 
i of a writer’s work, but one which places it in : period and 
©'ps to explain the novelist’s attitude towards society. p 
l the set book is The Mill on the Floss (as in 1965-6), and it 
impracticable to expect the student to read Adam Bede and 
‘ddlemarch, it is of no value to tell him that they are greater 
Novels, In my experience, the student will doubt such a statement 
Or resent it, Just as it is hard for him to believe that his basic 
pxtbook can be wrong, he cannot easily accept that the examiners 
ave selected inferior novels for him to read (however superior 
€Y May be, needless to say, to those of other novelists). If they 
Ts done so, they are insulting him. Why isn’t he reading 


M iddlemarch? i 
e teacher’s guidance in this rarefied atmosphere a e 
ted set book is much more valuable if he explains something 
he climate of opinion in mid-Victorian England, if he draws a 
parallel between Maggie’s situation and George Eliot’s, re 
angen’ craving for a wider horizon beyond the mill e ae 
ees and speaks of the inevitable ostracism wii Bae 

Goad to follow her elopement with Stephen in the iE 

corgo Eliot’s escape to Germany with George pean fe ee 
of © teacher must interpret to some extent. Although eis il 

© set book is at all times to be encouraged, much of it wi 
Ssarily be ill-informed. The student has not had the advantages 
h an undergraduate in an English university. The oe 
Wever, between dictating one’s own views on a book, whic 


isola 
oft 


Nece 
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does nothing to help the student, since it will virtually demand 
from him a garbled model answer spiced with quotations from 
Teacher, leaving him in a defenceless position to make up his 
own mind in ignorance, is to be found in the detailed analysis of 
passages crucial to the development of the main themes of the 
novel and in the kind of illuminating comment about the author 
and his social and historical background which I have already 
mentioned. 

If the set book is Persuasion (1965-6) and the student is denied 
the carefree wit of the Steventon novels—Pride and Prejudice, 
Northanger Abbey, and the mature irony of Emma, he may find 
it strange that one of the greatest of our novelists should not be 
able to construct a more vicious catalogue of wickedness than 
the following: 


‘she would have been afraid to answer for his conduct .... 
The names which occasionally dropped of former 
associates, the allusions to former Practices and pursuits, 
Suggested suspicions not favourable of what he had been. 
me ay that there had been bad habits; that Sunday 
Poa A been a common thing ... ! (Jane Austen, 


It requires a knowledge of the standards of behaviour in late 
cighteenth-century English rural society to interpret this, and it is 
; T oe to realise that Jane Austen was a clergyman’s 
Saeni depi in sympathy with her family and their values; 

am mily feeling, of course, also explains the uninhibited 
< ante or naval officers she displays in the same novel, 
iia ter years after Trafalgar. Several of her brothers 


; y unde R des 
—at least their meaning and Fae Sörncthingjot the o 
and intention in writing the 
them for themselves. I 


1One, and sometimes two, nineteenth. z 

e, , -century poets h n set every 

year since 1961, together with one modern =e Most of i nineteenth- 
century poets have been Romantics, ý 
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poems before the class began, I read them and interpreted them 
on the students’ behalf. 

In the examination, the student faces the same difficulties in 
confronting a selection of poetry of this kind as in the classroom. 
He cannot say anything sensible for himself about the poet’s 
work as a whole except in vague generalisations. He must confine 
himself to the analysis of individual poems without the aid of 
a text to refer to and without any training in critical evaluation. 
He must do this in forty-five minutes. ; 

Personally, I would introduce poetry to the class for high-days 
and holidays, and where possible, as an aid to the understanding 
of set books written in the same period. An extract from Crabbe, 
for example, illuminates Jane Austen in a way that a brief account 
of the Napoleonic Wars does not In the wider context of 
broadening the student’s appreciation of literature in English as 
a whole, the teacher can usefully devote an occasional lesson to 
the study of a poem from a selection like Poetry and Prose 
Appreciation for Overseas Students (L. G. Alexander). If one takes 
a poem like Shelley's Ozymandias, one finds that the vocabulary 
Presents no outstanding difficulties and the meaning is of universal 
Significance provoking discussion. Without labouring the point, 
the teacher can insinuate into an analysis of the poem the 1m- 
Portance of weighting and value in certain words, as well as a sense 
of rhythm—in short, what makes a poem on a commonplace theme 
more memorable than a paragraph of prose saying the same thing. 

In rejecting the set book made up of poetic selections, I except 
Poetic drama. This is not because our greatest poet 1s also our 
Beet dramatist. The twentieth-century revival in our recogni- 

eu Of Shakespeare’s genius rests primarily on the fact that we 
PA Not see him as a poet who expressed a wide range of emotions 
incomparable language so much as a consummate man of the 
ig) whose technical mastery of drama is harnessed to his 
sg imagination in such a way that his poetry, however 
> pani it is when wrenched from its context, derives its force 
the i Si from that context. This is of immense pe P 

Pati learner. Providing he is able to study pitin e rad 
Par e of the excellent editions prepared with him in mind, whic 

phrase involved structures, using a graded vocabulary”, he 


Cr, ; 
teacher bbe was set at the same time as Persuasion (19 


for th TS will have thought it too much of a good thing to ¢ 
ay © Same students. i J 
ition 4-5, in Barcelona, I taught Julius Caesar, using te a 

Almost and found students comprehended it readily and ent sag illy. 

to c m all of them had seen the Institute’s production of Othello in ay h 

S naturaj erate Shakespeare’s quatercentenary, so that it would ie A g 

itivales choice when the play was set in 1966-7; but we were to! d that ni 
ent edition was available 


65-6), but many 
hoose them both 
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has at the same time all the basic ingredients laid down as criteria 
for Prescribed Books in Lower—a clear, interesting, narrative 
thread ; well-defined characterisation; themes of universal interest, 
etc. Needless to say, he also has what is probably his first insight, 


translations apart, into the work of the greatest and most repre- 
sentative literary genius in English. 


Beyond examinations 


Very few students progress beyond Proficiency to Diplomat, 
although the numbers will no' doubt increase now that the 
regulations have been relaxed. This does not mean, however, that 
the rest will cease to take an interest in English once they have 


the contrary, they may read more 
tudying books in order to answer 
away. It seems worth while at this 
which relate to each other and are 
here is any value in reading literature 
First, what is our attitude towards a 
at r ave become fluent in it? Second, what 
) o we lose by reading foreign literature in translation? 


ve it to be true that if we are to retain 


talks of dona (woman), but his wife ; 
but a bride is nubia, Estima (he Wes’. 


» We instinctively come tO 


know another people b why they speak as they do. 


etter and realise 


1The proportion of students 


he G attempting thi i 
obtaining Proficiency certificate: P 


loma compared to thos¢ 
S was | r P 


-2 per cent in 1968. 
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Every profound statement on the human condition has been 
made at one time or another in every language. Ideas translate 
more easily than customs, culture, or civilisation, providing the 
translation is carefully made. We have no difficulty in under- 
standing Cervantes’ moral standpoint, for example, if we read 
him in English, but we do not read him for that, even in trans- 
lation. What we miss from not reading him in Spanish is style— 
not so much the style of a writer, the elaborate ironic courtesy 
with which Cervantes tricks out the conversation of rogues and 
vagabonds, the mock-heroic element, but the style of a people, 
the idealistic aspiration of the mystic uncomfortably harnessed 
to the down-to-earth practicality of the peasant, both faced every 
day by the harshness of a barren, mountainous land. 


ERRATA Vor. XXV/3 June 1971: 


l. ‘Indian Scripts and the Teacher of English’ by G. K. 
Pullum, page 278. Misprints in the Hindi appear in the last 
Paragraph, page 279; the correct version is as follows: 

Devanagari scripts are written from left to right, but because 
the syllable is considered a kind of unit, there are some cases of 
words in which the left-right order does not correspond to the 
Order in which the speech sounds occur. Vowels provide one 
example. Vowels that follow consonants in the spoken form of a 
Word are shown in the writing system as appendages to the 
Consonant, above, below, or on either side of it; the long vowel 
/e:/ in Hindi, for instance, is shown by a symbol ` over the con- 
Sonant it follows. A Hindi spelling for the English word tape! 
might be@q (q stands for /p/). However, the short vowel /i/ happens 
to be represented by the symbol f which is attached on the left 
of the consonant it follows in speech. If there was a Hindi word 
With the form /tip/ it would therefore be spelt fey First the medial 
Vowel, then the initial consonant, then the final consonant. 

he representation of Hindi /r/ provides even more striking 
examples of this. There are a dozen or more irregular forms repre- 
Senting combinations of /r/ plus other consonants like the one 
given earlier for /tr/. In some words where /r/ comes before 
another consonant it is shown by the symbol `“ over the consonant 
it precedes; thus in the word /pa:rk/ ‘park’ it is over the /k/ 
©), thus 41. Notice that /a:/ is shown by the symbol y on the 
"ght of the consonant it follows. Now consider the spelling 
Of the word /warfa:/—a real Hindi word for once; it means 
Sie eee 


1 . 

his reliable authority has told me that Khruschey never threatened that 
i System would ‘bury’ us all, but that it would ‘outlive’ us, a difference in 

nd as well as degree. 
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‘rain’. The first syllable, /wa/, is taken care of by just the con- 
sonant sign 4. The final syllable is /fa:/, represented thus 9T. 
The little curl to show the /r/ is now attached to this last group— 
but, as it happens, above the right-hand side of it thus: gr. So 
the whole thing is 447 and reading from left to right we have, 
first, the initial consonant, then the third consonant, and then 
the final vowel with the second consonant on top of it. 


2. ‘Linguistic and Paralinguistic Changes in Spanish-Speakers 
Learning English’ by Helene Faith Levine, page 288. The following 
tables were omitted: 


TABLE IA 
Cloze Procedure Scores—Verbatun 


After Before 
Subjects Exact Exact Difference t p 
il 13 17 —4 — = 
2 16 17 -1 — = 
3 8 4 +4 — ae 
4 9 14 —5 — = 
5 17 17 0 — = 
6 23 19 +4 — — 
T 9 11 -2 = = 
8 15 15 0 — ai 
9 25 22 +3 — = 
10 21 21 0 — = 
11 27 28 —1 a — 
t=--022 Not significant 
* two-tailed. 
TABLE IB 
Cloze Procedure Scores—Form-Class 
After Before 

Subjects Form-Class Form-Class Difference t p 
1 22 31 ~9 = — 
2 24 31 —7 — aa 
3 13 9 +4 — = 
4 13 19 —6 — = 
5 28 32 —4 = = 
6 25 33 =8 — s 
7 17 23 —6 — n= 
8 20 30 —10 — = 
9 29 32 —3 — = 
10 31 35 —4 — ie 
11 31 40 —9 — ee 


t= —3-1 Significant at -020=2'7 


* two-tailed 
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TABLE II 
Duration (measured in seconds) 


Begin- Begin- End End Over- 
ning ning No With all 
Subjects No With Dif- par par Dif- Difi- tt p 
DAF DAF erence erence erence 
1 123 135 +12 138 133 —5 +17 = = 
2 115 117 +2 14% 138 —2 4 — — 
3 225 185 —40 205 164 —4l 1 — — 
4 186 160 —26 184 150 —34 8 — = 
5 150 190 +40 162 170 +8 32 — — 
6 122 142 +20 100 105 +5 15 — = 
7 140 175 +35 153 163 +10 25 — = 
t=3-43 Significant 
at +02 level 
(t=3:14) 
* two-tailed, 
TABLE II 
Difference in Number of Hesitations 
Delayed Delayed 
-Unde- -Unde- 
Type of Hesitation layed layed Diff- t p 
Before End erence 
DAF DAF 
Filled pauses +1 —6 —7  —1:05 Not significant 
Unfilled pauses .. 0 ef) —3  —1-16 Not significant 
€peats: total +26 —6 —32 —2-45 Significant at -025 
(t=2-447) 
one or more +7 —l11 —18 —1:37 Not significant 
lexical item cone 
less than a +19 +5 —14 —2:1 Significant at -05 
lexical item (t=1-94) 
Omissions ø +12 0 0 Not significant 
Additions +12 +4 —8 —1-9 Significant at -01 
(t=1-44) 
Word change of hia: AB -225 Not significant 
TaBLe IV 


Frequency of Hesitations 


DAF 


Type of Hesitation Begin- End Diff- 
ning erence t P 
gea pauses 4 2 +2 — Not significant 
z lled pauses . . 1 3 —2 1-55 Not significant 
Peats |. 47 28 +19 1:86 Not significant 
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TABLE IV —continued: 
Frequency of Hesitations 


Undelayed 
Type of Hesitation Begin- End Diff- t p 
ning erence 
Omissions: total 48 25 23 2:56 Significant at +25 
(t=2:45) 
one or more 12 13 —1 — Not significant 
lexical item 
less than 36 12 +24 4-0 Significant at -005 
lexical item (t=3:70) 
Additions ps 17 14 +3 -75 Not singificant 
Word change .. 15 24 —9 --1-59 Not significant 
Filled pauses .. 3 8 —5 1-7 Not significant 
Unfilled pauses .. 1 6 —5 2:0 Significant at 05 
(t=1:94) 
Repeats yä di 21 34 =13 — Not significant 
Omissions: total 33 13 +20 3-45 Significant at -Ol 
t=3:17) 
one or more 6 5 +1 -26 Not e e 
lexical item 
less than 30 10 +20 3-9 Significant at “005 
ey lexical item (t=3°7) 
Additions a 5 10 —5 1-1 Not significant 
Word change .. 16 12 +4 1-44 Not significant 


Note for Contributors 


Contributors are particularly asked to submitin the first place outlines or suggestions 
only and NOT complete articles. ni 

Manuscripts should be typed in double spacing on foolscap-sized pape", leaving 
wide margins at the top and bottom of the page and on either side. Footnotes show 
not be placed at the end of the typescript but as close as possible to the sentenail 
they refer to. Manuscripts not accepted for publication will be returned by air- 
only if international reply coupons of sufficient value are enclosed. 

Contributors are asked to give an assurance that the articles they sub 
under consideration by any other journal. 


mit are not 


Newsboard 


1. A short report on the fifth annual 
conference of the International Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English as a 
Foreign Language (IATEFL), held in 
London from 3-6 January 1972, will 
appear in our next issue. Details of 
individual and institutional member- 
ship of the Association are obtainable 
zo IATEFL, 16 Alexandra Gar- 

hae Hounslow, Middlesex, England. 
ees enclose international postal 

z Ply coupons if you live abroad and 
eed a reply by airmail. 

a Information and application forms 
ay also be obtained from most 
PEA Council offices. 

. „nere are two main types of 

Individual subscription to the Asso- 

Clation: 

w a simple membership subscrip- 

(airmail or surface mail), giving 
e member the right to receive the 
ewsletter five times a year; 

we a joint membership subscrip- 

the Uae ce members living outside 

fhe hte the right not only to receive 
arena eo) but also English 
reduction) eaching (at a considerable 

Kesa. The February issue of the 

à tube e Cent to members only) is 

meor one, since it includes 

se a of all the papers (35-38) 

alse of the annual conference, and 
Tastee of the discussion. 

sities Utional membership of a 

institut two types is available „to 

Are Go ions outside the U.K. which 
iels cerned with the teaching of 

Buage To a foreign or second lan- 

D A ithin the U.K. only the first 

(with of institutional membership 

Out ELT) is available. 
afili ere are also possibilities of 


ation and . 
ranches, of the formation of 


si 


2. Organised by the Association 
of Teachers of Modern Languages 
(ADNY) on behalf of the Fédération 


Internationale des Professeurs de 


Langues Vivantes (FIPLV), the 
Eleventh International Congress of 
Foreign-Language Teachers will be 
held at the University of the Saarland, 
Saarbriicken, W. Germany, from 
4-7 April 1972. Among the speakers 
will be R. Filipović, H. Gutschow, 
R. M. Valette, G. Nickel, P. Guber- 
ina, K. Montani, H. Roberts, P. 
Robert, P. F. Flückiger, P. Hartig, 
and W. R. Lee. Registration forms 
can be obtained from: P. Rasch, 
FIPLV, D-3550 Marburg/Lahn, 
Postfach 544, W. Germany. 


3. The third conference of the 
Association Internationale de Linguis- 
tique Appliquće (AILA) will be held 
in Copenhagen from 21-26 August 
1972. Details are obtainable from: 
DIS Congress Service, 36 Skinder- 
gade, DK-1159, Copenhagen K, 
Denmark. 


4. An international symposium on 
applied contrastive linguistics, organ- 
ised by the Project on Applied 
Contrastive Linguistics (Director: 
Prof. G. Nickel), and sponsored by 
the Council of Europe and the 
University of Stuttgart, was held 
from 11-13 October 1971 at the 
University of Stuttgart. Papers were 
given by O. Başkan (Istanbul), 
E. W. Bauer (Melbourne), W. Barsch 
(Ankara), D. N. Liem (Hawaii) 
N. Denison (London), A. Chalon 
(Nancy), M. Dyhr (Copenhagen) 
R. Ebert (Wisconsin), and G. Roh- 
denburg (Stuttgart), T. Ebneter 
(Zurich), B. Engelen (Edingen), 
R. Filipović (Zagreb), E. Fiilei, 
Szántó (Budapest), J. Gerighausen 
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Readers’ Letters 


(Paris), C. James (Bangor), P. 
Jordens (Nijmegen) and G. Rohden- 
burg (Stuttgart), E. König (Stuttgart), 
W. R. Lee (London), M. Mikeš 
(Novi Sad), D. Nehls (Stuttgart), 
E. Oksaar (Hamburg), R. L. Snook 
(Stuttgart), W. H. Veith (Marburg), 
S. de Vriendt (Brussels), G. Wienold 
(Constance), R. Zimmerman (Wup- 
pertal), and others. Among topics 
covered were ‘In Praise of Surface 
Structure’ (Denison), ‘Reinforcement 
of the Mother Tongue in Adult 
Second-Language Learning’ (Chalon), 


1. Mr Don Porter writes from 
Khartoum: I was very interested to 
read J. Anderson’s article on cloze 
procedure CA Technique for Mea- 
suring Reading Comprehension and 
Readability’, ELT, XXV, 2, February 
1971) and I was particularly interested 
by the suggestion that the method is 
useful with students for whom 
English is a second or foreign 
language. Cloze procedure seems, 
however, to be based on a mis- 
conception. When students are asked 
to replace missing words in a passage 
—however these have been deleted— 
what is being tested first and foremost 
is the student’s ability to produce 
language in the given linguistic 
context. Clearly, the ability to 
produce a correct piece of language 
in a given context implies the ability 
to understand the language which 
forms the context. But the converse 
is not true. As anyone who has ever 
learnt a foreign language will testify, 
one can often understand a piece of 
language, spoken or written, without 
being able to produce or reproduce 
anything like it. Likewise, one can 


‘The Use of a Corpus in Contrastive 
Studies’ (Filipović), ‘Implications for 
Contrastive Linguistics from Dialect 
Expansion’ (James), ‘Major and 
Minor Differences between Langu- 
ages" (König), ‘Types of Interference 
and Contrasting—the Research 
Needed’ (Lee), ‘Clause Units in S.E. 
Asian Languagesand English’ (Liem), 
‘Contrastive Analysis on the Basis of 
Comic Strips’ (Spillner), ‘Contrastive 
Semology’ (Snook), and ‘The Deve- 
lopment of a Pedagogical Grammar 
(Bauer), 
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often understand a text in which all 
the linguistic clues are present, with- 
out being able to predict at any point 
which clue will come next. Hence the 
language performance elicited by 
cloze procedure is too much a fusion 
of receptive and productive skills. to 
be of any real use in measuring 
reading comprehension alone. More- 
over, the very randomness of the 
deletion process described in the 
article makes the exercise unsuita' 
for other forms of language practice. 


2. Mr P. H. Breitenstein writes from 
Amsterdam: In ELT XXV, 3 Gune 
1971) J. W. Oller advocates the us? 
of dictation as a testing device 
stating that ‘dictation clearly seems 
to be the best single measure of me 
totality of English-language sul 
being tested’ (p. 255). He enumerate 
and assesses various qualities D 
dictation, but his article would hav 
gained in value if he had not omitte 
a few vital aspects of the matter. 5 
In the first place it is a two-™ 
job: there is a ‘dictator’, who reas 
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the text prepared by or for him and 
thenreadsit outaloud, thusconverting 
the written word into speech and 
thereby combining the receptive 
Written and the productive oral 
Skills; and there is a second person, 
Who listens to the spoken text and 
has to put into writing what he hears, 
thus combining the receptive aural 
and the Productive written skills. The 
aim is that the end-product should 
correspond with the original text; 
the circle is closed. The four skills 
have been necessary to reach this 
end. But just imagine what can 
happen in between. 

The original text may be in writing 
re in print. The writing may not be 
i i the print may be small, the 
l : ing may be poor, the eyesight of 
his aon may not be up to the mark, 
ea asses may be dirty or due for 
nee Such things may make the 
in ung more or less halting or lack- 
ee E the right intonation. Further, 
ae Iction of the reader may be 
sae Hae Anyone who attends con- 
ae knows how very bad the 
that ers’ diction can be, so much so 
sane microphones and amplifiers only 
a € their shortcomings all the more 

eta Dictating is a skill, an art, 
dona can be learned. It should be 
S at the right pace and with the 
should 2. Pauses; the articulation 
speech e faultless, not impeded by 
Bena defects or an ill-fitting 
fima the speaker has to adapt 
aoi to the size of the room; the 
scare ics of the room should be good; 
oe are weaker according to (the 
point eee the distance from the 
emission, so that the position 

© Pupil is of great importance. 

indife, Pupil may have a good, 

Sf ent, or weak sense of hearing. 
T that so many people wear 

Ea and so few have hearing aids 
People's made me wonder whether 
their = eyes are so much worse than 

r poor fe A pupil with indifferent 
of w a earing is sure to miss much 
fox tin he hears; he has to make up 

'S as best he can. But let us not 


forget that in our mother tongue we 
can fill gaps in what we hear up to 
ten times better than in the case of 
a foreign language we have not yet 
mastered. 

Then there is the question of 
memory span. If the dictation is not 
given at a rate the pupil can keep up 
with, the question of memorising a 
number of words in the right order 
becomes important. It will be more 
difficult at an early stage of the study 
than at a later date, especially if the 
dictation is not directly related to 
what the pupil has recently learned. 
Many of the mistakes mentioned in 
J. W. Oller’s article could easily be 
due to one or more of the above 
factors. The only thing made clear is 
that the pupil has failed at certain 
points; the mistakes are there, but 
are they due to the ‘dictator’, the 
acoustics of the room, the hearing of 
the candidate, or his knowledge? 
J. Oller’s statement that ‘the dictation 
tests a broad range of integrative 
skills’ is now taking on a wider 
meaning than he probably meant. 

There is a way to overcome the 
speaker’s shortcomings. The dicta- 
tion must be read by someone who 
has a clear voice and good diction; 
after a few rehearsals and as soon as 
articulation, intonation, rate of 
delivery, etc., are of the required 
standard, his performance is recorded 
on tape. The tape-recorder must be 
of the best quality; the output must 
be undistorted; the earphones equally 
good; and the pupil must have a knob 
for volume control, so that he can 
adapt the sound to his hearing. Only 
when all these conditions have been 
fulfilled can the teacher draw any 
worthwhile conclusions from pupils’ 
work. 

It is a pity that Mr Oller has left so 
many factors out of consideration; 
there is more to dictation than he has 
made out. May I express the hope 
that he may continue with his 
experiments, excluding as many 
variables as he can, and then report 
on the results again? 
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Reviews 


1. Has the time come to allow the 
use of hopefully in the sense of ‘it is 
hoped, if all goes well’, as in the 
sentence ‘Hopefully our plans will 
touch down on time’? 
ANSWER. Yes, with some reluctance 
I would say that this use must now 
be recognised, since we so often 
encounter it in speech and writing 
day by day. Although it is unrecorded 
in the Third Webster of 1961, it is 
demonstrably an Americanism and it 
undoubtedly arises from associations 
with German hoffentlich (older 
hoffen-lich, the dental being intru- 
sive), either through Yiddish or 
through Pennsylvania Dutch. For 
instance, in Standard German one 
says Hoffentlich wird Hans kommen 
meaning ‘I hope John will come. It 
is to be hoped that John will come. 
If all expectations are fulfilled, John 
will come’ Notice that hopefully in 
this sense is employed as an atti- 
tudinal adverb at the beginning of a 
sentence. No one need use it, if he 
does not like it. Who can tell? Hope- 
fully this use in English is only a 
passing fashion, 

In any case it remains a secondary 
use. It does not interfere with the 
primary sense ‘full of hope and 


BBC PRONOUNCING DIC- 

TIONARY OF BRITISH NAMES. 
Edited and transcribed by G. M. 
Miller. O.U.P. 1971. xxii+-171 pages. 
£2-00. } 
While the most useful part of this 
practical and well produced dic- 


Question Box 


expectation’ (German hoffnungsreich 
or hoffnungsvoll), as in that oft- 
quoted conclusion to Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s El Dorado (Virginibus 
Puerisque VI): ‘To travel hopefully 
is a better thing than to arrive, and 
the true success is to labour.’ [S.P. 


2. Is on or over the more acceptable 
preposition after have the edge? An 
what is the origin of this strange 
metaphor? 

ANSWER. Both on and over are equally 
acceptable, but the latter seems tO be 
gaining ground because, I think, 
people associate edge in this sense 
with superiority in a race, contest, OF 
competition. The primary meaning 
of edge is ‘sword’ or ‘cutting blade ? 
and its secondary meanings are ‘rim, 
border, margin’, and then ‘favour- 
able margin’ or ‘advantage’. It is this 
last sense that has given rise to the 
metaphor: ‘In world trade a larger 
economic unit always has the saio 
on (over) a smaller one’. Notice, y 
the way, that it is not usual to employ 
edge absolutely in this sense- On 
would not normally say ‘A jaren 
economic unit has the edge’, but ia 
the advantage’, or ‘enjoys & super 
ority’. [S.P] 
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short preface. Here we are informed 
that ‘more than forty years of 
research’ have gone into the volume, 
coupiled primarily for the use of 
BC staff. We are also told that ‘the 
ph a eel remains, as far as 
is concerned, the pleasant, 
unobtrusive speaker who does not 
distract attention from his subject- 
matter by causing embarrassment, 
unwitting amusement, or resentment 
ee intelligent listeners’. Before 
c war all announcers and perhaps 
: majority of other broadcasters 
Ta 9 the variety of Southern 
pk: ish known as Received Pronun- 
ea and even today in ‘the BBC’s 
Fae and World Service English- 
Sea broadcasts, understandably, 
aces ae RP remains the 
Pani ed form for all announcers... 
ae s the consideration that to a 
el wo number of listeners 
Paa a a foreign tongue, and a 
helps a yle of pronunciation greatly 
k ntelligibility’. 
sataman ett be taken with this 
althoush on „the ground that, 
doun r intelligibility is without 
cannot ¢ Prime consideration, we 
is fae with any certainty that 
British ia intelligible than other 
thet the re of Pronunciation (not 
that liste ditor himself says this) or 
aries ners abroad would find it 
not (66 Bee with several styles (if 
(Perhaps iy than with one. 
e cots ere is some evidence to 
Ty in places where listeners 
to RP find certain 
American English hard to 
nd vice versa.) It is also 
see ha accept the definition 
by those eine ype of English spoken 
is Was a ‘ated at public schools’. 
€ early Satisfactory definition in 
Dani 1 i of this century, when 
ictionany S English Pronouncing 
term is Arst appeared, but the 
restricted ae escaped from so 
emore na environment, and fur- 
Public. se on reliable description of 
differs English and of how it 


e TO; i 
lish ig available Pe blie-school Eng- 
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_ The research on which the dic- 
tionary is based appears to have been 
thorough. ‘Local clergy, town clerks, 
and their staff, postal and police 
officials, and many private citizens 
have contributed—sometimes very 
extensively—to the information on 
place names. Advice on personal 
names has been most carefully sought 
from the individual concerned, or 
from members of their families or 
other sources close to them.’ ‘Many 
historians, artists, musicians, scien- 
tists, and others have “been con- 
sulted” about present-day forms of 
historic names. Descendants of 
historical personages, too, have some- 
times provided interesting informa- 
tion about past and present usages.’ 

The pronunciation of each entry is 
indicated by a common variant of 
the IPA system and also (in the 
reviewer's opinion unnecessarily, 
since the IPA system is simpler and 
more precise and is easily mastered) 
by a modified English spelling system. 

This book will long remain a 
valuable work of reference for both 
native and foreign speakers of the 
language. Glancing through its pages, 
one sees a great number of names 
one did not know how to pronounce, 
and indeed many of which one had 
never heard. From Aagard ['eigard] 
to Zabiela [ze'bile] it is a mine of 
occasionally needed information, and 
should be given a place on the book- 
shelf of every indefatigable reader of 
English. Naturally there are some 
omissions, such as Seán O’Faolain, 
but this shortcoming can gradually 
be remedied. And let us hope that 
one day an equally admirable 
dictionary of names occurring in 
English literature will be produced. 
Then we shall have not only Banchory 
['benkeri] and Eglwysfach [,egluis'- 
vax] and St Neot (snt ‘niat] but also 
Autolycus {>:'talikes] and Laertes 
[‘leia :ti:z]and Charmian ['ka:mien]?, 
not to speak of Circe ['sa:si], Elijah 
[i'laidge], Aphrodite [efre*daiti], and 
many others who find themselves 
strangely transmuted on reaching a 
foreign shore. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE. Theory 
and Techniques for the Secondary 
Stage. J. A. Bright and G. P. 
McGregor, xi+283 pp., Longman. 
1970. £1.05. 


A good many people have tried their 
hand at writing books of advice for 
teachers of English as a foreign 
language, with varying results. They 
have nearly all had one thing in 
common, their evident fascination 
with the initial stages of learning 
English. Here at last is a book about 
the secondary stage, and it is a good 
one. 

‘The only thing one must have to 
teach English in the secondary 
school’, write Bright and McGregor 
(p. 63), ‘is plenty of books’. The 
learner abroad can only get his 
experience of English through read- 
ing. The teacher's talk, the playing 
over of a few recordings of native 
speakers—none of this is adequate, 
though it may be useful. The learner 
must have access to books in which 
English is used in a variety of ways 
about a variety of situations. 

Of course books are expensive, as 
the authors go on to admit. Yet: 
‘administrators will happily pay the 
salaries of four English teachers and 
then make their work impossible by 
refusing to supply them with the first 
essential—enough books’. (The re- 
viewer is tempted to add that some 
administrators will happily invest in 
language laboratories which no one 
knows how to use, and which there 
is no one to mend. And still, few or 
no books!) 

The remarks about reading are 
typical of many forceful statements 
in the book. 

‘In the training college, student- 
teachers are firmly told “Never give 
an unprepared lesson”, This is 
excellent advice but, like much other 
good advice, it is unfortunately quite 
impossible to follow it in the first 

year that one is teaching’ (p. 9). 
‘The errors’ (in written work) ‘are 
not due to a highly reprehensible 
amount of carelessness, idleness, or 
sinfulness, original or derived’ (p. 


155). ‘There are no reasonable 
grounds for doubt that in many areas 
abroad the grammar teaching that 
actually takes place is worthless and 
would be better completely aban- 
doned’ (p. 237). The authors do not 
pull their punches. 

The book begins with a chapter 
called Generalisations. The title is 
rather misleading, for many of the 
so-called generalisations amount to 
the wisdom of experienced teachers 
who have thought long and clearly 
about their work. Taking pupils into 
one’s confidence is one of the section 
headings; Running a department is 
another. Here the administrative side 
of the work is described, an important 
matter which has seldom if ever been 
mentioned in manuals of English 
teaching. . 

The succeeding chapters deal with 
familiar topics. Reading, Writing ane 
Speech; Drama, Poetry and Grammar 
are the headings. Some readers may 
feel that there are omissions here— 
Audio-Visual Aids, for example, ai 
Prose Literature. The book coul 
have been longer; but at 283 pases 
and present prices, it is long enough. 

It is a practical book. There is little 
theory in it, Where reasons for action 
are given, they are practical reasons. 
The authors appear to have written 
in, or just after, the heat and pordeg 
of the day. Occasionally they appe? 
to be under the influence of theoria 
which are now being questioned. 10 
Chapter 1 the word exposure 1S ge 
rather too often, as though t ; 
learner were a photographic film: 
‘. . . learning takes place mnt 
exposure to language used by or 
teacher’ (p. 1.) At the beginning at 
Chapter 4 (Writing) we are told t a 
mistakes hamper the pupils in lea 
ing English. Very true; but mista a 
must sometimes be risked if leana 
are to produce worthwhile written a 
oral work. In Chapter 8 (Gramma 
the doctrine that the grammar 0! the 
first language interferes with is 
learning of the second language 
accepted uncritically. g to 

It is impossible for a reviewer il 
describe this or any book in deta! 
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Something must, however, be said 
about three of the chapters. The first 
of these is Chapter 2 (Vocabulary). 
t occupies thirty-seven pages and 
deals with many aspects of vocabu- 
lary from What is a word? to 
Dictionary work and Testing width of 
vocabulary. It is an important 
chapter because it calls attention to 
a subject which has for years been 
overshadowed by ‘structure’. 
As already indicated, Chapter 3 
Reading) is of immense importance, 
nd chly because of its subject, but 
auth or what is said about it. The 
a a rightly regard reading as the 
e id the syllabus. They outline 
a BOL ities of the skilled reader, and 
ggest how these may be acquired. 
i a fsal with the kinds of reading 
rene, One in and out of class, with 
study S Speed, and with the skills of 
and reference, 
It pe ord 7, on poetry, is a delight. 
oe some poems which will 
rien o many teachers and which 
cans e the variety of topics which 
said apea to Poets. Something is 
ag oe the teaching of poetry— 
iit cine that it cannot be taught, 
Of art aly be presented as a form 
appreciny ich may or may not be 
to the ae Appreciation, according 
(Which | et begins with enjoyment 
examples pies joy). There is a useful 
Gem eit one way of discussing a 
on the choa t and advice is given 
and language. Poems and on poetry 


book is two doubts remain. The 
full he ull of excellent advice, so 
May fin People who lead busy lives 
Would Jik, it difficult to read. One 
a foreign Š all teachers of English as 
they? Th anguage to read it, but will 
lines Ses € print is not large, and the 
5 ake Ose together. Some of the 
foreign z well look formidable to a 
inevitabl Cader, Perhaps all this is 
Prices Th in these days of high 
for Stude, © POOk will be invaluable 
to 5, ent teachers, who have time 
himserf A and everyone who sets 
Will be nel from cover to cover 
~and thi Y rewarded. Furthermore 

'S cannot be said of most 


e 


books on the subject—he will at 
times be entertained. 


VARIETIES OF ENGLISH. 

H. L. B. Moody. Longman. 1970. 
xii+228 pp. £0.65. 

There comes a point in language 
learning when concentrated exper- 
ience of a balanced range of written 
texts is the only way forward. 
Extension of the learner's lexico- 
structural command, a feeling for the 
new dimensions of style and register, 
a native-speaker type of response to 
emotive writing—these can only be 
the product of close experience of an 
expertly-selected corpus presented in 
a stimulating way. 

H. L. B. Moody has made his 
collection with an eye to extending 
the linguistic and literary frontiers of 
learners at the stage between secon- 
dary and tertiary language-learning: 
students in sixth forms, training 
colleges, and early university classes. 
The avowed aim, ‘to facilitate the 
systematic study and employment of 
the English language in some of its 
principal varieties, and for some of 
the principal purposes for which it is 
liable to be used by an educated 
person’, is tackled in two parts. 

First, we are presented with sixty 
prose passages for interpretation and 
analysis, grouped into twelve sections 
(Language for Information, Lan- 
guage as Art, Irony in Language, and 
so on). Study questions after each 
passage are designed firstly to elicit 
the meaning and later to highlight 
the means used to convey the mess- 
age. Each section terminates with 
exercises in production—Study of a 
language in any meaningful sense,’ 
Moody reminds us, ‘must surely 
imply not only recognition of various 
features, but the ability to use the 
language oneself.’ 

Part II of the book develops the 
learner’s perceptiveness by a con- 
trastive approach. Passages on the 
same topic, written about in different 
ways, are presented together, though 
this time without the aid of questions, 
This poses the constant problem of 
the textbook writer: does he try to 
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provide a complete service for the 
teacher, or leave room for an indivi- 
dual approach according to learning 
needs? In the two parts of this 
stimulating collection, the author 
has taken different decisions. Perhaps 
many teachers will want more 
guidance than ‘Compare the follow- 
ing’, despite—and possibly as a result 
of—the careful preparation of Part I. 

But the essence of this book is the 
wide experience of language it offers, 
from Gray’s ‘rude forefathers’ to the 
non-sentences of Nova and the 
mysteries of magnetohydrodynamics. 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS. Guy and Angela 
Wilson. Batsford. 1971. 126 pp. £1.20. 


This is a survey of the field and it 
contains chapters of a practical nature 
on the use of teaching aids, lesson 
preparation, written work, and the 
teaching of pronunciation. There are 
chapters of a more general nature on 
such topics as textbooks, teacher- 
training courses, jobs at home and 
abroad, and attitudes to living and 
working abroad. The opening chapter 
is eleven pages long and is curiously 
headed ‘Methodology’. In this chap- 
ter the authors state the following 
facts: the method by which children 
learn their L1 is not necessarily the 
best method for L2 learners; a 
friendly and relaxed atmosphere in 
the classroom is extremely important; 
one of the best forms of reinforce- 
ment is praise; question-and-answer 
is a useful technique so long as the 
teacher does not ask all the questions 
himself; the teacher must really be 
familiar with the grammar of the 
language he is teaching. 

With that final point we reach the 
end of the chapter on methodology, 
and we seem to hear the authors 
breathe a sign of relief and say ‘Well, 
so much for methodology.’ The next 
chapter is entitled ‘Teaching Aids,’ 
In this we Jearn about blackboards, 
substitution tables, wall charts, tape 
recorders, and games. There are ten 
pages in this chapter and the authors 
have no time to do much more than 
refer the reader to other books which 


deal more fully with those topics. 
The section on games begins ‘There 
are excellent and comprehensive 
books of language games (see page 
99). But only one book on games 15 
mentioned on page 99. r 

The flyleaf of this book carries & 
tribute to the authors’ colleagues at 
International House, but even with- 
out this we might have made an 
accurate guess at its provenance. At 
least one reader believes that there 1$ 
a great deal more to the teaching o! 
English as a foreign language than 
appears in this book. The problems 
of teaching English as a foreign 
language are part of the larger 
problem of language teaching 1 
general. There is no time here a 
embark upon the great debate anon 
which should come first, techniques 
or principles. If one really wishes aa 
encourage creative and imaginativ? 
teaching one has to put the Lom is 
on his mettle and make sure ae 
knows precisely what is at Sy 
is not a question of the superio. y 
of one method to the next. It aa 
argued that if we give the Ea 5 
enough choice, if we demonstrat 
him and allow him to practise Ch 
different forms of presentation, Y? 
aids and drilling techniques, | d 
cannot help but do him some ree to 
Agreed, but would it not be bet ae 
send him back to his work ee 
andenlightened about the proble 
language teaching in genera aili 
natureand function of language? 

It would be unfair to blame @ oot 
for failing to do what it neY® fact 
out to do, if it were not for Ra for 
that the book claims to be 4 ae as 
prospective teachers of Englis! i 
foreign language. One Sr 
some thought to the peoP 
whose hands this book me stery 
There is no point in making 4 js there 
out of language teaching, nO" 
in making it out to be 
simple, as this book seem j 

Early in the first chapter on in 
describing a typical first his and 
English involving What’s # co on 
This is a —— —, the authors 
to say: 


sto do. 
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‘We have arrived now, in the 
space of five or ten minutes, at the 
situation where the students can 
ask a question and answer it in 
English. They have already used 
a lot of the alphabet and a con- 
siderable chunk of the phonetic 
alphabet, too (the phonetic alpha- 
bet is much longer than the letter 
alphabet in English; there are 20 
vowel sounds and 24 consonant 
sounds),’ 

Now what is the reader to make 


of this? Up to this point the lesson 
has been oral—the authors are quite 
explicit about that. Then is not this 
talk about alphabets more than a 
little slapdash? Of course you and I 
know that the authors mean that a 
large number of the segmental 
sounds of English have been prac- 
tised, but does the prospective teacher 
know that? It is all very well to try 
to avoid technical terms, but not at 
the cost of saying what we do not 
mean to say. 
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Foreign-Language Teaching: 
ELEMENTOS DE PEDAGOGÍA CIBERNÉ- 
Saa PARA LA DIDACTICA DE LOS 
VMAS EXTRANJEROS. Ernesto Zierer. 
s eee stead Nacional, Trujillo, Peru. 
Bi opne CIZÍCH JAZYKU, Ed. Beneš 
By 'pordini pedagogické nakladatel- 
PAA Tague, 1970. 28 Czsl. crowns. 
Lee ITTEE ON RESEARCH AND DEVE- 
ENT IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Second Ri 
1971. 7 H.M.S.O., London, 


Teaching English as a Foreign 
‘Anguage: 
aed PROGRAM ZUR WEITERBILDUNG 
GLISCHLEHRER AN GRUND- 
Corneja UPTSCHULEN, H. Bebermeier. 
aN k sen-Velhagenund Klasing. 1971. 
Te NTHOLOGY OF VIEWS ON THE 
OR See OF ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 
Magasu OND LANGUAGE. Ed. S. 
nelish P alaly Teachers’ College 
ish Association, Ceylon. 
G ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS. 


G. 5 
Sian A. Wilson. Batsford. 1971. 


THE yp 

Energy CHENG AND TESTING OF 

Jeanne AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 
Brand. Asian Institute of 


Technology, Bangkok. English Lan- 
guage Centre Publication No. 1. 
1970. 

A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC MEASURE OF 
VOCABULARY SELECTION. J. C. 
Richards, Instructional Center for 
Research on Bilingualism, Quebec. 
1969. 


Teaching English as a First Language: 
ENGLISH IN PRACTICE. Secondary 
English Departments at Work. Ed. 
G. Summerfield and Stephen Tunni- 
cliffe. C.U.P. 1971. £2.20. 

LANGUAGE IN USE. P. Doughty, 
J. Pearce, G. Thornton. Schools 
Council Programme in Linguistics 
and Language Teaching. Arnold. 
1971. £1.70. 


Linguistics: 

THE YUGOSLAV SERBOCROATIAN- 
ENGLISH CONTRASTIVE PROJECT, A. 
Reports 3. Reports 4, B. Studies 3, 
C. Pedagogical Materials l. Institute 
of Linguistics, Zagreb University. 
PAKS (Projekt für Angewandte Kon- 
trastive Sprachwissenschaft), Arbeits- 
bericht Nr. 6. Dec. 1970, Institut fiir 
Linguistik, Stuttgart University, 
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THE SOCIAL MEANING OF LANGUAGE. 
J. B. Pride. O.U.P. Language and 
Language Learning series. 1971. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
uincuostyuistics. R. F. Idzelis, 
L. Natan, A. I. Poltoratsky, N. 
Smyrova. Ed. O. Akhmanova, 
Moscow. 1970. 

PAPERS IN CONTRASTIVE LINGUISTICS. 
Ed. G. Nickel. C.U.P. 1971. £3. 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH TRANSFORMA- 
TIONAL GRAMMAR. Sven Jacobson, 
Acta Universitatis Stockholmiensis. 
Stockholm. Studies in English, XXII 
Almavist and Wiksell. 

THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. An Intro- 
duction. T. E. Berry. Prentice-Hall 
International. 1971. £2.50. 

LEARNING GRAMMAR. An Experiment 
in Applied Psycholinguistics. L. 
Levin and M. Olsson. Dept. of 
Educational Research, Gothenburg 
School of Education, Sweden. 1971. 
IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT. An Experi- 
ment in Applied Psycholinguistics. 
M. Olsson. Ditto. 1969. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGES 
FOR MACHINE PROCESSING. E. Zierer, 
K. Lee, A. L. W. Rees, A. Sanchez, 
S. Goicochea Universidad Nacional 
de Trujillo, Peru. 

SEMANTICS. An Interdisciplinary 
Reader in Philosophy, Linguistics, 
and Psychology. Ed. D. D. Steinberg 
and L. A. Jakobovits. C.U.P. 1971, 
£6.80. 

LANGUAGE STRUCTURES IN CONTRAST. 
R. J. Di Pietro. Newbury House, 
Rowley, Massachusetts. 1971. $6.95. 
THE INDISPENSABLE FOUNDATION. A 
selection from the writings of Henry 
Sweet. Ed. E. J. A. Henderson. 
O.U.P. Language and Language 
Learning series, No. 28. 1971. 


The English Language: 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. F. Brengel- 
man. Prentice Hall International. 


1971. £2. 


Grammars: 

A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
A. J. Thomson and A. V. Martinet. 
2nd Edition. 0.U.P. 1969. 
GRAMMATIK DER ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE, 
A. Lamprecht. Cornelsen. 1970. 


Phonetics, Pronunciation Teaching: 
INTRODUCTION TO PHONETICS. L. F. 
Brosnahan and Bertil Malmberg. 
Heffer. 1970. £3. 

SAY IT WITH RHYTHM. I. G. F. Arnold 
and O. M. Tooley. Longman. 1970. 
ENGLISH STUDIES SERIES. 8, Language 
Teaching Texts, H. G. Widdowson. 
£1.10. 11, Geography, G. M. R. 
Biddulph, £1.20. O.U.P. 1971. 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION EXPLAINED 
WITH DIAGRAMS. R. Huang. Fore- 
word by A. C. Gimson. 0.U.P. and 
Hong Kong University Press. 1971. 
£1.25. 

PRONUNCIATION CONTRASTS IN 
ENGLISH. D, L., F. Nilsen and A. P. 
Nilsen. Simon and Schusler, New 
York. 1971. $2.25. 

ADVANCED PHONETIC READER. J. D- 
O'Connor. C.U.P. 1971. 50p. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHONETIC 
SCIENCES, Prague 1967. Academia, 
Prague, 1970. 225 Czsl. crowns. 


Practice Books: 

THE ENGLISH we use. An Anthology 
of Current Usage with Exercises. 
Revised edition, R. A Close 
Longman, 1971. £0.50. D 
ADVANCED ENGLISH PRACTICE. B.D. 
Graver. 2nd edition, with key: 
0.U.P. 1971. 75p. 


Comprehension Exercises: 

t. 
MULTIPLE CHOICE ENGLISH. A. F. Bol 
Harrap. 1970. 9s. 


Vocabulary Exercises: AE 
FROM RECALL TO FLUENCY. f% 
Weaver. 0.U.P. 1971. 25P- 


Pattern Drills: J.B 
PRACTICE THROUGH PICTURES. £0.35. 
Heaton. Teachers Book. 1971. 
Pupils’ Book, £0.20. Longman» 


Oral Comprehension: 

LISTEN =] qais. Teacher’s na 
Mary Underwood. 0U- onver- 
50p. (Goes with tapes of real ae 
sations. Cambridge Lower leve 16. 
LISTENING COMPREHENSION TESTS: Stu- 
Templer. Teacher’s Book, r Juca- 
dents’ Book, 30p. Heinemann 
tional. 1971. 
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Spelling: 

ALPHABETS FOR ENGLISH. Ed. W. 
Haas. Manchester University Press. 
1971. £1.25. 

PHONOGRAPHIC TRANSLATION. W. 
Haas. Manchester University Press. 
1971. £1.50. 


Reading: 

TEACHING READING TO NON-ENGLISH 
SPEAKERS. E. W. Thonis. Teacher's 
Library. Collier-Macmillan. 1970. 
READING DISABILITY. F. G. Roswell 
co Natchez. Basic Books. 1971. 


Composition: 

pamo COMPOSITION IN ENGLISH 

FON GUAGE TEACHING. L. G. Alexan- 
er. Longman, 1971. 35p. 


Courses: 
ate Bg ENGLISH. DEVELOPING 
Ar G. Alexander. Supple- 
ntary Written Exercises. Longman. 
rii 25p. 
ene FAST. A. Wakeman. Student's 
ok 3. Hart-Davis. 1970. 
DOLPHIN ENGLISH COURSE. W. R. 
= » Teacher's Book 3, My Third 
pen Reading-Book, 35p. My 
Wall English Writing-Book, 35p. 
on Sheets, O.U.P. 1971. 
ER TO SPOKEN ENGLISH. A Graded 
enter for Spanish-Speaking Stu- 
Boon, aes Books 1-4. Students’ 
TEA —4. Longman. 1967-70. 
Wise ENGLISH FOR TURKS. Sheldon 
T Vocabulary of Bks. 1-18. 
Cones and A. Ovenden. Robert 
SNe ge, Istanbul. 1970. 
me SENTENCE STRUCTURE. R. 
Gets the staff of the English 
stitute. Univ. ichiga 
Press, 1971. $308 Univ. of Michigan 
* A GRADED COURSE FOR SPANISH- 
S Aka CHILDREN. C, B. de Duran, 
‘ania S. D. de Tirjub. Readers 
1970,” eacher’s Book 1. Longman. 
Li 
Alera N AND LEARN. L. G. 
Roos ler. Pupils’ Book 3. Teacher’s 
Rone Longman. 1970. 
üds H WITHOUT ERRORS. N. O. 
on and B. McAdam. Arnold. 
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ORGANISED ENGLISH 1 and 2. K. W. 
Moody. Students’ and Teacher’s 
Book. African Universities Press and 
Ginn. 1971. 85p. 

KERNEL LESSONS INTERMEDIATE. R. 
O'Neill, R. Kingsbury, T. Yeadon. 
Students’ Book. Teacher’s Book. 
Eurocentre, Longman, 1971. 

ENGLISH FOR SPEAKERS OF HEBREW. 
Language Stage Three: Sections a-j 
and 3rd Reader. Tel-Aviv University. 
THE ACCELERATED ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR MIGRANTS. Monash University, 
Australia, 1970. 

LET’S LEARN ENGLISH. A. L. Wright 
and J. H. McGillivray. Book 1. 4th 
edition. American Book Company. 
ENGLISH FOR THE MODERN WORLD. 
J. Parry. Bk. 4. U.L.P. 1970. 50p. 
(African). 

ADVANCING IN ENGLISH. L. McIntosh, 
T. V. Ramos, R. M. Goulet, American 
Book Company. 1970. 


Literature: 

critics ON YEATS. Ed. R. Cowell. 
Allen and Unwin. 1971. £0.85. 

A NEW INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Book 4. D. J. May and 
L. A. Hill. O.U.P. 1971. 35p. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
E. Albert, 4th edition, revised by 
J. A. Stone. Harrap. 1971. £1. 
LITERATURE AND ENVIRONMENT. Ed. 
F. Inglis. Chatto. 1971. £2. 
VICTORIAN POETRY 1830-1890. Ed. 
by C. and H. Tennyson. Ginn. 1971. 
68p. 

NEW SWAN SHAKESPEARE. Advanced 
Series. Ed. B. Lott. Antony and 
Cleopatra. Ed. J. Ingledew. Longman. 
1971. £0.70. 

WRITERS AND THEIR WORK. Anthony 
Powell, by Bernard Bergonzi. British 
Council series. Longman. 1971. 20p. 
THE ART OF THE RHYME. B. J, Pendle- 
bury. Chatto and Windus. 1971. £1. 
DE ENGELSE LITERATUR OP SCHOOL. 
R. de Melker. Wolters-Noordhoff, 
Groningen. 1970. 45 Dutch florins. 
THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. H, L. B, 
Moody. Longman. 1971. £0.70. 


Psychology: 
MENTAL IMAGERY IN THE CHILD, J 
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Piaget and B. Inhelder. Basic Books, 
New York. 1971. $12.50. 


Immigrants: 

A SURVEY OF ENGLISH COURSES FOR 
IMMIGRANT TEACHERS. J. Dakin. 
Centre for Information on Language 
Teaching. 63 High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1. 1971. 60p. 


Conference Proceedings: 

ZAGREB CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH 
CONTRASTIVE PROJECTS. Dec. 1970. 
Papers and Discussion. Ed. R. 
Filipović. Zagreb. 1971. (B. Studies 
4). 


Life in Britain: 

DER MARITIME SONDERCHARAKTER DES 
BRITISCHEN VOLKES IM SPIEGEL DER 
ENGLISCHEN SPRACHE. H. Müller- 
Schotte. Groos. Heidelberg. 1970. 
LONDON TODAY. N. Wymer. Longman. 
Background Books. 1971. £0.45. 
READ ALL ABOUT IT. R. Musman. 
Longman. 1971. £0.35. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
G. C. Moodie. Methuen. 1971. £1.60. 


Vocational English: 

SPECIAL ENGLISH. Ed. by P. Strevens. 
Bk. 1. Nursing, D. Dallas. Book i, 
The Motor Car, A. Yeadon. British 
Banking, J. Firth. Collier-Macmillan. 
1971. £0.90 each. 

THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN SECONDARY VOCATIONAL AND 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. K. Baschiera. 
Council for Cultural Cooperation of 
the Council of Europe, Aidela 
(Strasbourg) and Harrap. 1970. 


Readers: 

OXFORD GRADED READERS, Junior 
Level, 500 headwords, 16 pages, 12p 
each—Goldilocks, Hansel and Gretel, 
The Old Woman and Her Pig, and 
nine others. Junior level, 750 head- 
words, 32 pages. 17p each—Red 
Shoes, The Tin Soldier, Senior level, 
750 headwords, 32 pages, 17p each— 
Tom’s Gold and three others. 
Structurally graded. Retold by L. A. 
Hill. O.U.P. 1971. 

MAN AND HIS WORLD. A Structural 
Reader. M. Kurilecz. Crowell. 1969. 


Books and Periodicals Noted 


LONGMAN’S STRUCTURAL READERS. 
Ed. W. S. Allen. Stage I: The House 
near the Sea, by R. Musman. 
Professor Boffin’s Umbrella by L. G. 
Alexander. Stage 2: The Boy and the 
Donkey, by C. Turvey. Stage 3: 
Operation Mastermind, by L. G. 
Alexander. Plays (‘Police’) by R. 
Musman. Longman. 1971. 
LONGMAN’S SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH SERIES. 
The King Must Die, by M. Renault. 
1971, 21p. 

MEETING IN MAYFAIR, by V. Alund. 
CHASING THE PIRATES, by E. Turner. 
GITTA IN BRITAIN, by V. Alund. 
Cornelsen, Berlin. 1970. 

MODERN ENGLISH LIBRARY. Ed. J. 
Parry. Grade X: Nurse Maria, by P. 
Eyo. Grade Y: The Wooden Horse 
of Troy, by D. Campion. A Piece of 
Wire, by P. Rowland. Grade 2: Hank 
and the Valley Raiders, by J. Parry- 
ULP. J 
MODERN ENGLISH READERS. Ed. t 
Parry. Grade A: Peter Buys a News- 
paper, by J. Umeh. Peter Builds a 
House, by J. Umeh. Other titles for 
Grades B, C, D and E. U.L.P. 
ENGLISH READERS. Ed. J. C. Gags 
‘Stories for Children from Mo 
Lands’. Stages 1 qnd 2, 12p. Sag 
3 and 4, 14p. Stages 5 and 6, 1 p 
Various titles, mainly African bac 
ground. Evans. 1971. dJ 
CARFORD READERS. E. Owen an k 
Bennett. Books 1-8. (British bac 
ground). E. Owen. 

MAN AND WOMEN AT WORK. The son 
of Transport, by C. Wise. é 
edition. Leather in the Serivce of Ma i 
by M. George. 2nd edition. d 
AHMAD AND REHAMA. R. Ridout 2 
P. Clements. Middle School WO 
book B. O.U.P. 1971. 55p- ther 
THE HERD BOY AND THE ox and oia 5 
Chinese folk stories, by Tao ANT 
Saunders. 60p. AUTA THE rol 
KILLER and other Nigerian UP 
stories, by K. Arnott. 60 P- 0.0- 
1971. 

THE STRAY cow. Tales from, ) 
by M. Llewellyn. 70p (45p flexi¢ op 
The Eagle of Gwernabwy- 
(45p). Pergamon. 1971. Tales 
Northern Europe, by M- Co 
Magic and Gold. 70p (45p)- 
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Miscellaneous: 
as ENGLISH-READER’S HISTORY OF 
GLAND. A. Toyne. O.U.P. 1971. 
£1.50. . es 
SIMULTANEOUS INTERPRETING. P. V. 
Hendpickx. Longman. 1971. £0.50. 
STAMPS IN SCHOOL. Suggestions for 
oes on running a stamp club. 
ostal Publicity Branch of the Post 
Office, Room 448, P.O. Head- 
quarters, St. Martin’s-le- Grand, 
London, 1971. 
a SELECT LIST OF AIDS OF USE IN THE 
ACENG OF RECENT HISTORY. G. R. 
rooks. The Historical Association, 
London, 1971, 30p. 
Mep ges OF ARGUMENT. D. 
onald. ishi 
1971. £145. Chandler Publishing Co. 
Ria ERENCE BOOK OF ENGLISH. R. 
i Out and D. Waldo Clarke. 
Tacmillan. 1971, 75p. 
D UNE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
hy Eyre. Longman. 1971. £0.50. 
GRROR POEMS by 12-year-olds. 
RRoR POEMS by 13-16-year-olds. 
Š inn, 1970, 43p and 45p. 
pes FROM A COMPETITION. An 
child of Verse by School- 
Bla “aan Ed. by J. Dorner and E. 
aan Sell. Blond Educational. 1971. 
ENCE FICTIONS, selected by A. 


1gomPson. Univ, Tutorial Press. 
71. 65p. 


Cctiodicals Received: 
Tee Organ of the Fédération 
ae ationale des Professeurs de 
l eS Vivantes (FIPLV). Nos 
EN 
a BY RADIO AND TV. BBC, 
aRt on. Fortnightly. 
Seks, T News. A Guide to New 
Monthly € British Council, London. 
Du 
irean et EXCHANGE. Central 
xcha or Educational Visits and 
ieee London, S.W.1. No. 8, 
acns 1971. No. 9, Autumn 1971. 
a EDUCATION IN NEW COUN- 
+ O.U.P. Vol. 12, No. 1. 


Lug 
and 3, NOUES Mopernes, Paris. 65, 1 


PRAXI, 
S 
Rents, te NEUSPRACHLICHEN UNTER- 


ortmund, Germany. 


LE FRANÇAIS 
B.E.L.C., Paris. 
LEVENDE TALEN, Netherlands. Nos. 
274-281. 

CIZÍ JAZYKY VE ŠKOLE. Prague, XIV, 
1-8. 

LENGUAJE Y CIENCIAS. Trujillo, Peru. 
XI, 1. 

DIDASKOLOs, London. Vol. 3, No. 3. 
1971. 

SCUOLA E LINGUE MODERNE, Modena, 
Italy, 1-2, 3, 4, 5. 1971. 

TEMPUS, Helsinki. 4-7. 

IATEFL NEWSLETTER, 19-21. (Sent 
on!y to members of the International 
Association of Teachers of English 
as a Foreign Language. Particulars 


DANS LE MONDE. 


obtainable from 16 Alexandra 
Gardens, Hounslow, Middlesex, 
England.) 


community. Organ of the Community 
Relations Commission. Vol. 2, No. 2. 
April, 1971. 


ENGLISCH. 3/71. 4/71. Cornelsen- 
Velhagen and Klasing, Bielefeld, 
Germany. 


ELT DOCUMENTS. 71/1, 71/2, 71/3, 
71/4. English Teaching Information 
Centre, The British Council, State 
House, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.1. 

NEUSPRACHLICHE MITTEILUNGEN AUS 
WISSENSCHAFT UND PRAXIS. 2/1971. 
Cornelsen-Velhagen u. Klasing, Berlin, 
PROGRAMMIERTES LERNEN UNTER- 
RICHTS-TECHNOLOGIE UND UNTER- 
RICHTS FORSCHUNG. 3/1971. 4/1971. 
Cornelsen, Berlin. 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE. Review of 
the Council for Cultural Co-opera- 
tion of the Council of Europe and 
of the European Cultural Foundation 
Nos. 11, 15, 16. Strasbourg, France, 
UGANDA SCHOOLS LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION NEWS. Vol. 2, No. 1, March 
1971. 

AATEFL NEWSLETTER. The Bulletin of 
the Australian Association for the 
Teaching of English as a Foreign 
Language, Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1971, 
Monash University, Clayton, Vic- 
toria. 

WORKPAPERS, Teaching English as a 
Second Language. Vol. V. University 
aia Los Angeles. June 


THE DOLPHIN 
ENGLISH COURSE 
Third-Year Material 


W. R. LEE 


The Dolphin English Course third-year material has now been published. 

It follows the same form as that for the first two years, with a Teacher’s 
Book, Wall Sheets, and two Pupils’ Books, one for reading and one for 
writing. The books are in the same pattern as those for years one and two. 
New vocabulary items are introduced and by the end of the year the pupils 
will be competent to talk and read about such everyday subjects as 
shopping, school, the home and holidays. 


The Teacher's Book gives a summary of the first two years work and 
suggestions for revision and remedial work. The new work is detailed in 
the Steps section and advice is given as to what songs, games and visual 
aids should be used. 


The Reading-Book is generously illustrated and there are many interesting 
stories about the adventures of the Brown family. The Writing-Book has 
exercises and compositions based on the stories in the Reading-Book, and 
there is also emphasis on less controlled composition. 


The eight Wall Sheets provide additional aids to stimulate both written and 
oral description: 


For use with the first three years of the course there is a set of four 7-inch 
334 rpm gramophone records, First Songs in English, on which English 
school children sing traditional songs and specially composed songs which 
incorporate various structures which have been learned. 


Teacher’s Book 3 £1.00 
My Third English Reading-Book 35p 
My Third English Writing-Book 35p 
Wall Sheets 15-20 £3.00 
First Songs in English £2.00 


For a full prospectus and specimen material, please write to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OPS (16) ELY HOUSE, 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON WIX 4AH 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Applications are invited for a twelve-month M.A. 
course in Linguistics for English Language Teaching, 
beginning in October 1972. The course is open to 
British and foreign applicants with an appropriate 


first degree and/or equivalent teaching experience, who 
are interested in a training in Linguistics and its 
application to English Language Teaching. 

Graduate prospectuses and application forms may be 
Obtained from the Graduate Studies Office, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Lancaster, Bailrigg, 
Lancaster. 
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OVERSEAS BOOKSELLING 
IS OUR BUSINESS 


Educational, Technical and General 
Universities, Colleges, Schools, 
Libraries supplied at competitive 
rates 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS 


All correspondence dealt with personally 
by the owner of 


THE BOOKSHOP 


9 East Boro, Wimborne, Dorset 
England BH21 1PA 


READING 
FOR oo 
ADULTS 1." 


Richard Lewis 


This is the first book in a series of three readers written 
especially for adult students of English. 


It contains twenty feature articles covering a wide range 
of topics which are presented in a stimulating and 
attractive format. 


The aim of the books in this series is to help students 
become fluent in reading. This aim is achieved by the 


choice of subjects of real interest to adults and by careful 
control of the language level: Reading for Adults 118 
controlled structurally at the level of Longman Structural 
Readers Stage 5 (see A Handbook to Longman Structural 
Readers, Longman 53700 2, 30p) and lexical control 15 
kept within the first 1000 words of A General Service List 
of English Words (Longman 52526 8, £3.50). Students 
will enjoy what they ate reading and will not be dis- 
couraged by having to look up many words in the 
dictionary. 


Bach article is followed by exercises and a glossary anda 
special feature of the book is the lavish illustrations: 
maps, drawings and photographs, in both monochromg 
and full colour. 


0 582 52790 2 


ford, Rent 
Printed in Great Britain by Headley Brothers Lid., London and dshf 
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The Cambridge Milton for Schools 

and Colleges 

General editor JOHN BROADBENT 

A new series of editions of Milton’s works designed to be used in the 


final two years of secondary schools, in universities and colleges of 
further education. 


Paradise Lost 

Introduction 

Introduces the poem in terms of myth, ritual, religion and epic. The 
editor examines the poetry in detail, dealing with themes, structure, 
allusion, language, style and syntax. 


Paradise Lost 
Books I-II 


This volume is introduced by a discussion of the themes as they appear 


in other literature, from Babylonian to modern and in other disciplines 

Such as music and psychology. The text follows with footnotes. 

Appendixes provide suggestions for further investigation by the student, 
music to hear, pictures to see and books to read. 

Introduction: hard covers £3.00 net 

Paperback £0.80 net 

Paradise Lost Books I-II £0.65 


A Language-Teaching Bibliography 

Second edition 

Compiled and edited by THE CENTRE FOR INFORMATION 
N LANGUAGE TEACHING and the ENGLISH- 

TEACHING INFORMATION CENTRE OF THE BRITISH 

NCIL 

A completely revised and expanded version of the successful 1968 

edition Providing an up-to-date guide to authoritative and useful books 

on the theory and practice of foreign language teaching. It excludes 

Class teaching materials and articles from periodicals. Most of the 
Ooks included are easily obtainable and are written in English. 


£3.20 net 
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New Present 
Day English 


E. Frank Candlin 
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New Present Day English 


Students’ Book 1 45p net 
Teacher's Book 1 75p net 
Key to the Exercises 1 15p net 


0 340 15668 6 
0 340 15671 6 
0 340 16319 4 
Pronunciation Tape Probably £15.00 + P.T. 
0 340 16154 X 

Language Laboratory Drills Tape 1 

£20.00 + P.T. 
Language Laboratory Drills Tapescript 1 

70p net 0 340 16312 7 
Recording of Dialogues and Reading Passages 

£8.50 + P.T. 0 340 16362 3 


0 340 16315 1 


Tests 1: A (traditional) 10 copies of each of Tests A 1-9 
£1.20 non net 0 340 11605 6 


Key to Tests A 1-9 25p non net 0 340 16155 8 


Tests1:B (objective) 10 copies of each of Tests B 1-9 

£1.70 non net 0 340 16156 6 

“Answer sheets (the same answer sheet is used for all 

9 tests) £1.10 non net per 100 

0 340 16185 X 

Teacher's Set (9 marking templates and an instruction 
leaflet) Probably £1.50 non net 

0 340 16186 8 
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Revision Exercises 
in Everyday English 


M. A. Millar, BA(Hons), London 


Students of English as a foreign language will find 
plenty of practice in these exercises which cover many 
points of everyday English which are likely to cause 
difficulty. The exercises are similar to those in the 
‘Structure and usage’ paper of the Cambridge Lower 
Certificate examination. With answers. 


50p net 0 340 11945 4 


For further information or inspection copies 
on loan please write to 


UNIVERSITY OF, LONDON PRESS LTD 


Dept P 593 St Paul's House Warwick Lane London EC4P 4AH 


‘Highly practical... undoubtedly one of the 
most important books on English grammar that 
has come to us from the British Isles during 
the last five years.’ /dioma 


Now complete in one volume, unchanged; 
Parts I and 2 cover the essential ground which 
students of English as a foreign language need; 
Parts 3 and 4 provide practical exercises. 


£2.75 non-net 


George Allen & Unwin 


EXAMINATIONS IN SPOKEN 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


The current Syllabus published by Trinity College 
London, is compiled by Dr. W, R. Lee, and contains 
the requirements for twelve oral examinations graded 
in difficulty from the most elementary standard to the 


most advanced. Details of a new Intermediate written 
examination are included. 


The examinations are approved by the British Council 
and the Department of Education and Science; they 
meet the needs of both children and adults and are 
conducted in many schools and colleges at home and 
overseas. There is also a Teachers’ Diploma Syllabus. 


Full particulars available Sree from 


Director of Examinations, Trinity College 
11 Mandeville Place, London W1M 6AQ 
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The End of an Epoch' 


A. V. P. ELLIOTT 


Division of Language Teaching, University of London Institute of Education 


THE EPOCH to which I refer is the long space of years during 
which behaviourism has influenced linguistics and the teaching 
of foreign languages to children and adults. 

The beginning of this epoch is generally associated with Leonard 
Bloomfield, who published his great work Language in 1933. 
However, Harold E. Palmer, in his Principles of Language Study, 
published originally in 1922, had a chapter on ‘Habit-Forming 
and Habit-Adapting’. Since Watson, the father of behaviourism, 
published his major work Behavior in 1914, there is little doubt 
that the subject was already in the air when Palmer wrote. 

The end of the epoch is marked by Noam Chomsky’s review 
of B. F. Skinner’s Verbal Behavior, published in Language in 
1959. In his book, published in 1957, Skinner attempted to 
account for language use in terms of stimulus and response, 
operant and reinforcement. In the course of a long review article, 
Chomsky demolishes Skinner’s defences one by one, his key 
sentence being: ‘The magnitude of the failure of this attempt to 
account for verbal behavior serves as a kind of measure of the 
importance of the factors omitted from consideration, and an 
indication of how little is really known about this remarkable 
complex phenomenon’, 

To the present writer behaviourism has always appeared to be 
a kind of negative psychology and as a retreat from any real 
attempt to examine human behaviour and its causation. Fodor 
and Katz, in an article in Language (1964), say that the behavioral 
position shows a lack of interest in theory and explanation. 

It was perhaps because of this negative quality that Bloomfield 
seized upon behaviourist terminology to describe language 
activity. The passage in Chapter II of Language is well known. 
Jack and Jill are walking in a lane. Jill sees an apple tree and 
expresses a desire for an apple. Jack climbs over the fence and 
picks her one. The simple events of this little story are described 
by Bloomfield in terms of stimulus and response. In the same book 
Bloomfield attacks what he calls ‘mentalism’, that is to say, 
vague theories about ‘spirit’ or ‘will’ or ‘mind’. His followers in 
later years added to this list any references to meaning, so much 


1This article is a shortened version of a paper given at the fourth annual 
aus ‘of the International Association of Teachers of English as a 
Foreign Language, held in London in December 1970. 
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so that mentalism was almost equated with meaning. I quote 
from an article in Lingua (March 1970) by Ernst Pulgram: 


‘There can be no doubt that linguistics, especially American 
linguistics, of the 1930s and 1940s was strongly oriented towards, 
indeed, under the tutelage of, behaviorism,”” 


Charles Carpenter Fries, in an article in Trends in American 
and European linguistics 1930-1960, denies that Bloomfield was 
himself a thoroughgoing behaviourist. who later turned into a 
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In connection with these three, it is instructive to compare 
Palmer’s principles of language teaching with those of Robert 
Lado, as set out in his book Language Teaching (1964). 

Palmer’s principles—he modestly calls them ‘provisional’ — 
are mainly those which any good teacher would propose for the 
teaching of his subject, principles of accuracy, of gradation, of 
concrete before abstract, of interest—‘without interest’, says 
Palmer, ‘there can be little progress’. His list of principles is to 
be found in the Oxford edition of The Principles of Language 
Study (1964). 

In Lado’s book no fewer than seventeen principles of language 
teaching are set out. Four of these emanate directly from 
behaviourism. Firstly, patterns, according to Lado, must be 
learned as habits; secondly, the greater part of the lesson time 
is to be spent on practice—so that the habits may be established ; 
thirdly, acceptable responses from the learners must immediately 
be reinforced; fourthly, ‘Teach the problems arising from 
contrastive difference’. 

_Two sets of principles set out by Palmer and Lado are contra- 
dictory. Palmer says that it is important to keep a proportion as 
between pronunciation practice, reading, writing, etc. Lado says: 
‘Oral practice for most of the time’. Palmer emphasises the 
importance of interest. Lado says sternly: ‘Learning, not pleasure 
or entertainment, should be the outcome of a language course’. 

Most people here would probably agree with some of Lado’s 
principles and some of Palmer’s. In particular, the notion of 
habit-formation has for so long been implicit in foreign language 
teaching that we accept it without very much thought. Since this 
is, however, a psychological principle derived from behaviourism. 
we ought to examine it rather more closely. : 

What then isa habit? And what is a linguistic habit? I suggest 
that a definition should include the following four points: 


(i) habitual action is, in so far as it is habitual, performed 
without conscious effort; z 
Gi) it is repeated; 
Gii) itis learned by repetition; 
Gv) it always occurs in the same situation, or kind of situation, 
or in the same verbal context. 


Let us take a non-linguistic example for each of these points: 


(i) When walking to the station in the morning, I always take the 
same route. This is a matter of habit. The action of walking often 
requires conscious effort—especially as my house is on a steep hill 
—but not my choice of route. 


(ii) A habit is repeated. A friend of mine, when lecturing, has the habit 
of throwing a piece of chalk into the air and catching it. He has 
done this for years. 
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(iii) A habit is learned by repetition. Consider the young child learning 
to do up a button, This is a complex action, requiring considerable 
manual dexterity, At first the child is shown what to do, He 
Practices. Eventually he Succeeds; from that time on he does up 
the button day after day. The action becomes automatic. He doesn’t 
think about it any more. It is a habit. 


(iv) A habit occurs in a situation. My route to the station, my friend’s 
action with the chalk, the young child’s button, are all linked to the 
Situations in which they occur, 


it is a warm summer day. As I walk to the Station I meet an 
acquaintance, ‘Lovely day!’ he Says. ‘Isn’t it? say I. My ‘isn’t 
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however, responses are often learned in connection with unreal 
and irrelevant stimuli or ‘cues’. The class which is learning the 
pattern implicit in There’s a book on the table will repeat There’s 
a book on the floor, when the teacher says ‘floor’. This may be 
a necessary stage in language-learning, but at some stage the 
book ought to be on the floor, so that there is at least a non-verbal 
situation for the required sentence. There is a further stage which 
is of the very greatest importance. This is the combination of the 
simple patterns which have been learned in the first part of the 
language course. We may not often have to say ‘There’s a book 
on the floor’; but we shall have to say things like ‘There’s a 
leaking pipe in my house, could you come and see to it?’; or 
‘There’s a lump on my head which is giving me a lot of pain’. 
Simple habit-forming drills, such as pattern practice, have their 
place, then, in the early part of a language course, but they have 
often been carried on for too long when they should have given 
way to more adyanced types of teaching and practice. 

I now pass on to further notions and practices which have 
resulted from behaviourism. The first of these is the theory that, 
since language use is a matter of habit, and a habit is performed 
without conscious effort, language learners must not be en- 
couraged to analyse what they are learning. They must swallow 
it whole or not at all. The teacher must not explain anything. 
His job is to organise the practice. The learners’ job is oral 
repetition of patterns. 

This is, of course, partly a reaction against grammar and 
translation methodology, but it is a reaction which has gone too 
far. In one adult immigrant class in Canada, highly educated 
students were sitting cheek by jowl with the barely literate. The 
task of both groups was to learn English. The well-educated 
asked questions about the material, analytical questions. Their 
questions were not answered. They were told to listen and repeat. 
Explanation and analysis can be overdone in the language class- 
room. They will not help everybody, perhaps. But some conscious 
learning is going to help some people. Harold Palmer said this 
when he recommended the use of ‘studial capacities’ as well as 
‘spontaneous capacities’. , , y 

Next, there is the principle that mistakes must be avoided at 
all costs. If language use is a matter of habit, then it is just as 
easy to learn wrong habits. Therefore learners must not be given 
the opportunity to learn wrong habits. Everything that they say 

d write must be carefully controlled by the teacher. They must 
= Jlowed to jump ahead of the syllabus. They must not be 
not be a iment with language, in case their experiments 
allowed to experiml ; : instil th 

d them astray. Everything possible must be done to insti the 
sone habits. There must be a great deal of practice. They must 
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not merely learn to use the forms of the new language, they must 
overlearn them. 

We must all recognise some truth in this doctine, particularly 
in the need to control the language the learner is using, especially 
in the early years of a course. No advantage will be gained by 
giving the learner carte blanche or by encouraging him to use ail 
kinds of English which are really beyond his present capability, 
This would be asking for a massive quantity of mistakes, which 
would be tiresome to correct and difficult to cure. 

On the other hand, ‘over-learning’ has led to the memorisation 
of a quantity of items none of which Were really relevant when 
the learner wanted, shall we Say, to order a meal in the foreign 
language. Worse still is the ban on all experimentation. People 


practice, substitution tables, guided writing, have their place. 
But at some Stage, not too far advanced, the learner must be 


from explanation, give him remedial work if necessary. But we 
must allow him to experiment, 

The contemporary emphasis on spoken language as the basis 
for linguistic research, and on oral work preceding reading and 
writing in foreign language teaching, 
behaviourism. It has an earlier origin and 
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to place. For the unskilled teacher—and there are many unskilled 
teachers in the world—there are difficulties about the organisation 
of oral work. Some teachers are not too sure of their own spoken 
English. It is easier to rely on the textbook and on reading aloud. 
Even for the competent teacher there are certain difficulties. 
Spoken language is social, and noisy. Written language is solitary, 
and silent. It is tempting to have a lively class quietly writing, or 
reading to themselves. We have hammered away at students about 
an initial period of exclusively oral work. Are we right? 

Two facts are quite clear. The first is, that a child or an adult 
learning English ought to learn to pronounce a word or a phrase 
before he sees it in writing—that is to say, during his first few 
years of English. The spelling of our language is such that anyone 
attempting to learn it from the printed page will be misled. The 
other fact is that spoken English, well taught, is in the early stages, 
more conducive to the learning of the language than written 
English. The emphasis is on ‘well taught’. ‘Well taught’ implies 
‘well trained’; this in its turn implies well-staffed and well-funded 
training centres. 

There is more to be said. In learning a foreign language a good 
start is, as we know, important. But it is not everything. A pupil 
taking English for five hours a week cannot learn the language 
effectively from his oral work, however good, or from the written 
work he does in school or at home. He needs, above all, experience 
of the language, and the only way he can get this experience is 
through reading. Therefore I would say: ‘Use the spoken words 
for teaching the language, but back it up with plenty of reading’. 
We have I believe sometimes erred in recommending long initial 
periods of oral work, particularly in places where children start 
English at an early age. This would be all very well in the hands 
of skilled teachers but, as I have said before, many teachers are 
not skilled, and need to rely heavily on a book or books of some 
kind. A foundation of oral work is essential, but reading cannot 
and should not be too long delayed. 

The end of one epoch implies the beginning of another. As the 
methods emanating from behaviourism fade from the schools, 
what can we expect to take their place? Obviously, they will fade 
very slowly. Grammar and translation methods are still to be 
found here and there, still being used to teach foreign languages 
to children and adults. Yet changes will come. What will these 
changes be, in the methodology of our subject? 

What I would hope of the new epoch would be a broader and 
less doctrinaire approach to the whole business of language 
teaching. We have, I believe, tied ourselves for too long to the 
twin chariot wheels of linguistics and psychology. Both are 
fascinating subjects and both have much to teach us. But the 
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language teacher is a craftsman who needs to adapt other men’s 
methods and other men’s tools to his special work. He is a crafts- 
man in his own right, and not a technician waiting on the linguist 
or the psychologist. 

In the new epoch I would hope that foreign-language pro- 


I would hope for more reading, and for more books and papers 
to read. For most learners of English as a foreign language, this 
is the only way to gain experience of the language, and whatever 
language skills they need to acquire, they nearly all need this. 


Finally, I would hope that methodologists would turn their 
attention to the more advanced learners of English. We have been 
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may think that the epoch has not ended, or that it should not end. 
But changes will inevitably come, and I believe they should, 
because we have been overshadowed, more perhaps than we know, 
by a particular psychological doctrine. Even if the epoch has 
ended, its effects will certainly radiate into the future until they 
fade. It will be fascinating, for those of us who are still here, to 
see what the new epoch is really like. 
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THE PURPOSE of this short paper is to draw a distinction 
between aims and objectives! in language teaching: to suggest, 
as a matter of practical usefulness (1) that the term aims be 
reserved for long-term goals such as provide the justification or 
reason for teaching second languages and (2) that objectives be 
used only for short-term goals, such as may reasonably be 
achieved ina classroom lesson or sequence of lessons. Neglect 
of this distinction is more than a matter of mere terminology, 
since it tends to blur the very real difference between, on the one 
hand, teaching approach and on the other hand lesson content. 

Teacher approach is something which is (or should be) largely 
governed by the long-term aims of the course. Thus a language 
course for students who merely wish to acquire a reading know- 
ledge of a foreign language will not require the same approach 
from the teacher as a course which aims at enabling the student 
to acquire proficiency in conversation. In the former case, the 
teacher will concentrate above all on the receptive skill of reading 
rather than on the receptive skill of listening or the productive 
skills of speaking and writing, although these three cannot be 
entirely ignored even 1n a reading course). Thus the long-term 
aim of the course dictates the teacher’s approach, but not the 
content of any particular lesson. Lesson content is a matter of 
the immediate objectives to be achieved within the lesson. Thus, 


pte a 


1Following Kenneth Richmond, writing in a slightly different context— 
see below. 
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in the above example, within a general framework of concentra- 
tion on reading skills (dictated by the aims of the course) the 


which items of written language are to be read and learned (in 
terms of words, structures, etc.). By clearly Stating his lesson 
objectives (in his lesson notes), he will not only be very clear in 
his mind about what he wants to teach, but will have a corres- 
ponding concern to ensure that these Particular items are learned 
by the class. 

Writers on methodology are well aware of the harmful con- 
fusion which results from failure to distinguish between what I 
have termed aims and objectives. Thus Mackey, in discussing 
syllabus content, asks: 

‘What objective does the syllabus include? The most usual are: 
understanding, speaking, reading, writing, grammar, translation, 


acquaintance with the history, civilisation and literature of foreign 
peoples, better understanding of the Native language, mental discipline, 


a second language and the objective to be achieved, Such reasons as the 
understanding of foreign civilisation are listed together with reading 
ability under the general heading of “aims”? 24 


In his terminology “understanding foreign civilisations? is given 
as a reason for teaching, and ‘reading ability’ is, by implication, 


Mackey means by reasons for teaching are in fact the long-term 
goals of language teaching, for which I have Suggested that we 
should reserve the term ‘aims’ as a contrast to ‘objectives’ 
(immediate lesson-goals). The use of separate terms (‘aims/ 


W. F, Mackey: La. guage Teaching Analysis, Longman, 1965, p. 323 
M. Rivers: ‘ 


7i 

*Wilga Teaching Foreign Langu i i 

J =. age Skill: . 7- i 
of Ge A ig guage Skills, pp. 7. 11, University 
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teaching of a foreign language’. She goes on to give six main 
categories of aims which will usually be found in any list of aims 
drawn up by 4 fair-sized group of teachers. Pointing out that 
the emphasis and order of priority in dealing with these aims will 


vary from country to country and from period to period, she lists 


(1) to develop the student’s intellectual powers through 
foreign-language study; 

(2) to increase the student’s personal culture through the 
study of the great literature and philosophy to which it is 
the key; 

(3) to increase the student’s understanding of how language 
functions and to bring him, through the study of a foreign 
language, to a greater awarencss of the functioning of his 
own language; 

(4) to teach the student to read the foreign language with 
comprehension, so that he may keep abreast of modern 
writing, research, and information; 


insight into the ways of life and ways of thinking of the 
people who speak the language he is learning; 
(6) to provide the student with skills which will enable him 


to communicate orally, and to some degree in writing, 


with the speakers of another language and with speakers 


of other nationalities who have a! 


lso learned this language. 
It is interesting to note that all of these teaching aims are 


included in Mackey’s list quoted above—which, of course, 
confirms Rivers’s point that these six aims are the ones commonly 
advanced for language work. In her discussion, Rivers points out 
that aims (1) and (2) were particularly emphasised at the time when 
modern languages were struggling to find a place in the curriculum 
at the expense of the prevailing study of the classical languages, 
whose ‘mental discipline’ value was traditionally accepted an 
whose ‘cultural’ value was unquestioned. This happened to be 
poth the period of ‘faculty’ psychology and also the period when 
secondary and higher education was virtually confined to the 
moneyed and leisured classes, who particularly valued the 
‘cultural’ aim—No. (2). d i 
Aims (3) to (6) are those which currently receive the stress 10 
relation to the needs of today s world. It is noteworthy that under- 
standing of how language functions 1s now considered an important 
aim, particularly for teachers in training, since ‘understanding of 


1The numbering is the writer’s. 
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the nature of language is basic to a methodology which develops 
effective communication skills’. 

Mention of communication skills leads us directly to the current 
widespread emphasis on language teaching and learning as 
activities concerned with the learner’s need to acquire four 
primary skills (listening, speaking, reading, writing), each of 
which can be further divided into sets of secondary skills.2 This 
again leads directly to the need to consider teaching objectives 
with the maximum of precision. 

Kenneth Richmond provides a most helpful discussion of the 
latter point:3 


‘The distinction between an “aim” and an “objective” involves far 
more than a verbal quibble. An aim looks good on paper, but normally 
it flatters to deceive. Too often it tends to be implicit rather than 
explicit, something which the teacher keeps to himself. By contrast the 
whole point of an objective is that it tells the learner what he is expected 
to do, what the minimum level of acceptance for his eventual performance 
is to be, and under what conditions it will be achieved. To be useful, any 
statement of objective must specify observable (preferably measurable) 
changes in the learner’s behaviour at the end of the course.’ 


Richmond is concerned in his discussion with the techniques 
of programmed learning, but what he has to say is a valuable 
" reminder that the class teacher can learn much from the pro- 
grammer in attempting to set himself precise and observable 
lesson objectives. Richmond anticipates the objections of those 
who may claim that the subjects they teach are too full of impon- 
derables to be reduced to measurable objectives. His answer is to 
refer them to Mager’s acute remark that ‘if you are teaching skills 
which cannot be evaluated you are in the awkward position of 
being unable to demonstrate that you are teaching anything at 
alts 
To digress for a moment, this underlines the need for language 
teachers to be adequately trained in language-testing techniques, 
(1) to evaluate the effectiveness of their own teaching and (2) to 
help them evaluate the techniques used by examiners in public 
examinations at school certificate and higher levels. There is an 
urgent need for a teacher-based demand for more effective (more 
valid and reliable) public examinations—a large question which 
cannot be gone into here. Such a demand would be immensely 


Rivers, op. cit., p. 11. 

2See, for example, Mackey, op. cit., pp. 229-30. 

3W, Kenneth Richmond. The Teaching Revolution, Methuen, 1967, p. 162. 

‘R. F. Mager, Preparing Objectives for Programmed Instruction, Fearon, 
1962 (quoted by Richmond op. cit. p. 11). Incidentally, Richmond’s comment 
on Mager’s pamphlet is that ‘its 50-odd pages should be made prescribed 
Teading for all practising teachers and students in training, for what it has to 
Say concerns them just as much as it does would-be programmers’. , 
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stimulated if teachers had a better grasp of the principles behind 
the new language-testing techniques developed in recent years, 
which would inevitably make them more aware of the short- 
comings of traditional language examinations at all levels. 
Returning to the passage from Richmond (quoted above) we 
should note (remembering that he is discussing the aims and 
objectives of a programmed learning course for self-instruction) 
that he sees the value of an objective as a piece of information 
for the learner, telling him (1) what to do, (2) what performance 
level is required, and (3) how it is achieved. To what extent the 
class teacher will want to make this information from his own 
lesson notes available to the language learner will depend on his 
approach and the level at which he is teaching. Of course, even 
the youngest children need to know clearly what to do—point (1) 
above—but is this always made sufficiently clear to them? Often 
it is, particularly with the current stress on doing rather than 
knowing, which seems to the writer to be fundamental to modern- 
language-teaching techniques. But it remains a point which we, 
as teachers, must continually have in mind. As regards points 
(2) and (3), the class teacher will no doubt ensure—in the case 


ied n objectives: 
it will not do to give as a lesson goal ‘To help the class to speak 
English better’, or, ‘To give the class conversation practice’, etc. 
Instead, it is necessary to state the lesson objective as exactly as 
possible: (1) to state just what language items are to be taught, e.g. 
in terms of sounds (where appropriate) or words or structures. 
(2) to state how this is done (e.g. through practice of a specified 
dialogue). This enables (3) the lesson objective to be made clear 
to the learner (e.g. J want you to take the part of Mr Smith) and 
(4) it enables the teacher and learner to know when the objective 
has been achieved (e.g. Good—you did Mr Smith very well—next 
time I want you to be Mr Brown). 


*See Alan Davies (ed.) Language Testing Symposium, O.U.P., 1968, 
especially chapter 9, ‘Tests in Education’ (D. W. Grieve). 
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Dialogues are an extension of drills, which become boring if 
used for too long, and they are based on the same element of 
practice (repetition), which is the justification for drills. There 
are of course many other ways of ensuring the necessary repetition 
—the reader is referred to the appropriate sections in the works 
of Mackey and Rivers mentioned above.1 But however the 
necessary repetition is achieved, there is always the need, in the 
teacher’s lesson notes, to specify the lesson objectives as precisely 
as possible—and these should always be in harmony with the 
long-term aims of the course. 
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iit DURING THE LAST ten years or so there has been a rapid 
increase of interest in the techniques and problems of teaching 
new languages to children of primary school age and below. The 
term ‘new languages’ is used advisedly. It includes both those 
with an obviously ‘foreign language’ status (like French in British 
primary schools or English in French primary schools) and also 
what are commonly called ‘second’ languages (like English in 
Anglophone Africa, French in Francophone Africa, Hindi in 
India, Malay in Malaysia, etc.), where a language of wider 
communication is deliberately taught for its future use as a medium 
of school instruction. It also covers English as taught both to 
non-English-speaking immigrant children and to those who 
already speak as their mother-tongue a form of English sufficiently 
variant to be deemed inadequate for educational purposes. 
Specifically, the latter class contains West Indian immigrant 
children in Britain, but by extension could also include some 
native English children in Britain who have similar linguistic 
disabilities. 

The causes of demands for increased teaching of new languages 
to younger children are complex, and some may be entirely non- 


se Mackey, gp, cit., Chapter 9; Rivers, op. cit., Chapter 4. 
is article is based on a paper given at the Fourth Annual Confere: 
the International Association of Teachers of English as a Foreign ee 


(IATEFL), held in London from 30 December 1970 to 2 January 1971. 
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educational. They may arise from the spread of primary schooling 
in areas with linguistically mixed or fragmented populations, 
from efforts to stabilise the linguistic foundations of new or 
developing states, or from extensive migration. The rightness or 
wrongness of such language policies do not concern us here, nor 
need the long-standing controversy about the educational and 
psychological disadvantages (or advantages) of infant bilingual- 
ism. The fact remains that very large numbers of young children 
are now spending a great deal of time and energy in learning new 
languages and there seems at present little agreement about the 
theories underlying the teaching methods employed. While it is 
very widely assumed that the earlier a child begins to learn a new 
language the more successful he will be, little stock has been 
taken so far of the widely varying cost in time and energy of the 
results achieved. Moreover, there appear to have been few attempts 
so far to co-ordinate the results of experience gained in the 
different situations outlined in the previous paragraph, all of 
which may have certain factors in common. 

One reason for the lack of co-ordinated research on the wider 
problems of teaching new languages to young children may be 
that too many established disciplines and socio-political interests 
are involved. Linguists, psychologists, and pediatricians, as well 
as politicians, parents, and teachers all tend to have strong 
feelings and perhaps prejudices about younger children and 
language learning. Attempts at generalisation are therefore open 
to attack from many sides. 

„In this context we may consider the influence of successive 
views of mother-tongue acquisition. There has been a great deal 
of argument about the similarity or otherwise of the processes 
of acquiring the mother-tongue and learning a foreign language. 
Indeed, it was often far too glibly assumed that learning a new 
language must more or less repeat the stages of development 
characteristic of acquiring the mother tongue. This led to some 
odd claims being made for the validity of particular teaching 
procedures.” Moreover, linguists (when concerned with language 
teaching) did little to clarify this issue. The ‘direct method’, 
which sought to overcome the translation bogey by virtually 
ignoring the existence of the mother-tongue, was reinforced by 
the Saussurian concept of meaning and referent. But if the ‘direct 
method’ was psycholinguistically suspect, it nevertheless had the 
practical advantages of helping to break down the traditional 


——— 
i i . H. (ed.), Languages and the 
4 otable exception, however, 1s Stern, H. H. (ed.), e ; 
T ‘School Child, O.U.P., 1969 (Language and Language Learning series). 
2Cf. Stern, H. H. ‘First and second language acquisition’, in Perspectives 
on Second Language Teaching, Toronto 1970. 
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grammar-based instruction derived from the teaching of Latin. 

In general, belief in a similarity between foreign-language 
learning and mother-tongue acquisition appears often to have 
been derived more from experience of foreign-language teaching 
than from what was known, as distinct from guessed, about 
mother-tongue acquisition. As Stern? points out, *. . . first-language 
acquisition was sometimes regarded as if it were a highly efficient 
form of second-language learning, in which the parents were the 
teachers. The first-language learner was looked upon as the 
foreign-language teacher’s dream: a pupil who mysteriously 
lapped up his vocabulary, whose pronunciation, in spite of 
occasional lapses, is impeccable, while morphology and syntax, 
instead of being a constant headache, came to him like a charm. 
He seemed to be so successful because he learned diligently by 
repeating, imitating, and practising...’. It was assumed that 
‘learning’ the mother-tongue and ‘learning’ a foreign language 
were similar processes, merely undertaken at different ages. 

Today most language teachers would consider that it is more 
profitable to emphasise the differences than the similarities between 
the two, Certainly when we are concerned with the ‘normal’ ages 
of foreign-language learning (from, say, thirteen years onwards), 
it seems nonsense to expect a close parallel with an intellectual 
activity which is characteristic of children of three or four. More- 
over, how we learn any new language will be conditioned by our 
knowledge and experience of any previously acquired language, 
specifically our mother-tongue. It may be more reasonable, how- 
ever, to expect useful comparisons to be possible between learning 
foreign languages and mother-tongue acquisition when the new 
languages are being learned at five, six, seven, or eight years of 
age than at thirteen, fourteen or fifteen. 

With the very earliest stages of mother-tongue acquisition we 
need not be closely concerned. Suffice to note that most children 
successfully acquire competence in their mother-tongue, although 
all clearly do not achieve the same kind of performance— 
perhaps because they do not all have the same kind of mothers 
as teachers (or, more accurately, as linguistic informants). A 
point made by a number of observers, however, is that, although 
language acquisition is a prime activity in the early years, and the 
consequent intellectual achievement by the child is quite astonish- 
ing, the sources of the intense motivation behind all the necessary 
effort are not clear. As Hawkins? points out, the urge for 


*B. Malmberg, ‘Applications of linguistics’, in Perren, G. E. and J. L. Trim 
(eds.), Applications of Linguistics, C.U.P. 1971, pp. 7-8. 

slbid., p. 58. 
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communication can be ruled out: ‘It is more likely that 
language originates, like play, like song and ritual, as an expression 
of a stage of human development where symbol using and symbol 
making are dominant activities. Beginning as @ symbolic activity, 
language only later takes on its powerful role as “the calculus of 
thought”. Later still, one might add, it becomes the conscious 
medium of essential social co-operation and communication. 
But if the original motivation for the intense effort and con- 
centration remains obscure, with the progressive socialisation of 
the child (either as a member of a family group or in his early 
schooling) the need for communication grows rapidly, and with 
it his control of syntax and structure. There is, however, some 
disagreement about the rapidity of progress at this stage. In 1963 
it was stated: “What material is available suggests that by the 
age of four most children have learned the fundamental structural 
features of their languages and many of the details.’! In 1966: 
‘At the age of eighteen months or so, children begin to form 
simple two- and three-word sentences. At four, they are able to 
produce sentences of almost every conceivable syntactic type. 
In approximately thirty months, therefore, language is acquired, 
at least that part of it to do with syntax’.2 However, in 1970 it 
was said: ‘Contrary to the commonly held view that a child has 
mastered the structures of his native language by the time he 
reaches the age of 6, we find that syntactic acquisition is taking 
place at the age of 9 and perhaps even beyond’.$ 
Much may depend on what is meant by syntax or structures, 
but there may be a need to revise older assumptions, often 
repeated by structural linguists, that a child ‘knows’ his mother- 
tongue more or less completely by age 5 or 6, although no doubt 
definitions of ‘knowing’ can be as elusive as definitions of structure. 
Turning to second-language acquisition (and the term ‘acquisi- 
tion’ is used here to designate learning without benefit of formal 
teaching), we inevitably enter the rather emotional area of 
bilingualism: emotional not so much because of the work or 
attitudes of psychologists but because bilingualism is traditionally 
involved with notions of nationalism, with the status of minorities, 
and with ideas of political and cultural domination by speakers 
of more widespread languages over the speakers of less widespread 
languages. The most relevant studies for our purposes are those 
made of individual children, and generalisations from only a few 
— 
1g, M. Ervin and W.R. Miller, ‘Language development’, in H. W. Stevenson 
(ed.), Child Psychology, University of Chicago, 1963, p. 125. 
2p, McNeill, ‘The creation of language by children’, in J. Lyons and R. J. 
wales (eds.) Papers in Psycholinguistics, Edinburgh 1964. 
Carol Chomsky, The Acquisition of Syntax in Children from 5 to 10. 
M.LT. 1970, p. 121- 
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such detailed studies can be just as misleading as any made 
a priori from a political or ideological standpoint. Evidence 
indicates, however, that very young children who have acquired 
two languages environmentally have done so without being 
conscious of so doing. The interesting question is at what age 
does such a child become conscious of speaking two different 
languages—in the sense of operating at will two quite independent 
communication systems.1 Biographical histories of young 
bilinguals suggest that two languages may first be acquired as 
two distinct behaviour patterns habitual only in relation to 
particular individuals. Thus they may acquire a father-tongue 
co-ordinate with a mother-tongue if two parents habitually use 
different languages when speaking to them. The two codes may 
not at this stage interfere with one another or be confused. Indeed, 
a third co-ordinate language can become established to a limited 
extent if used exclusively by one individual in close daily contact. 
In these circumstances, language changing or code switching 
becomes a normal aspect of behaviour in relation to certain known 
persons and associated situations. The use of the ‘wrong’ language 
by one of these persons can, however, cause puzzlement, linguistic 
confusion, or non-comprehension on the part of the child. 

Presumably the successive roles suggested above in relation to 
the mother-tongue: language as symbolism, language as the 
calculus of thought, language as communication, could be 
duplicated simultaneously in a second language if it were acquired 
under similar circumstances at the same age. This would result 
in true co-ordinate bilingualism. It seems, however, that if a short 
cut to the third stage—language as communication—is attempted 
without having passed through the second, and we expect a child 
to generalise, as a system applicable to many people, the symbolic 
use of a language developed as an aspect of his relationship with 
one person, we might expect difficulties. Such a progression would 
omit an essential link, when language becomes a medium for 
conceptualisation, or simply a means of coming to terms with or 
describing the immediate environment.2 And the earliest stage 
at which a second language is formally taught is likely to be coeval 
with the development of the mother-tongue as a medium of 
socialised communication, i.e. at four, five, six and onwards, 
hardly before. 

It is worth taking a look at the opinions of some language 
teachers and educational psychologists who are concerned with 


Se 

*Cf. H. Geissler, Zweissprachigkeit deutscher Kinder in Ausland, Stuttgart, 
1938; J. Ronjat, Le développement du language observé chez un enfant bilingue, 
ae ae W. F. Leopold, Speech Development of a Bilingual Child, Evanston 


Lois Bloom, Language Development, M.1.T. 1970, p. 1. 
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the techniques of teaching of a new language, and whose views 
are presumably reinforced by empirical evidence. R. M. Jonest 
suggests that for infants learning a foreign language, singing and 
movement are of fundamental importance—which relates well to 
the postulated symbolic use of language. He further stresses the 
importance of naming objects in the immediate environment, 
which appears to square with the conceptualising role of language. 
He then goes on to emphasise the importance of language-learning 
exercises which require much imitation and repetition. 

At this point, however, we should perhaps note that the older 
view that imitation has an important role in mother-tongue 
acquisition is under fire.2 As Stern points out: ‘The child uses 
the linguistic material offered to him by his environment, but he 
interprets it and re-organises it in terms of his own language 
system, which has features no adult is likely to have given him’.? 
Similarly, as an explanation of effective acquisition, practice is 
not satisfactory, if only because children continue to use forms 
in their own speech quite unlike those which are most frequently 
practised through hearing and indeed repetition. 

On the same general subject Rivers,* while denying that there 
is much evidence that even at three or four children learn a second 
language in the same way as their mother tongue, insists on the 
importance of movement, acting, and dancing as aids to learning, 
and then proposes that foreign-language teaching exercises should 
be receptive, imitative, and productive in that order. Young 
children should not, however, be expected to go through, in the 
new language, the stages of sentence construction and production 
characteristic of the early stages of mother-tongue acquisition, 
but should go straight to the sentence types equivalent to those 
used in the mother-tongue. The communicative or expressive 
skills taught in the second language should be easily transferable 
into the normal play-activities associated with the mother-tongue. 
While ‘equivalent’ sentence-types may be comparatively easy to 
identify in languages which are cognate, or have a similar cultural 
basis, such as English and French or English and German, it 
seems far less easy to establish such an equivalence as between two 
markedly different in structure, such as English and Japanese or 
English and Urdu. -i 

The above suggests that it is sensible and profitable, in choosing 


—— 


1L, G. Kelly (ed.), Description and Measurement of Bilingualism, Toronto, 
. 14. 
K TK. Jakobovits, ‘Implications of recent psycholinguistic developments 
for the teaching of a second language’; Language Learning, 18, 1968, provides 
an admirable summary of recent changes of views about language acquisition. 
3Qp. cit. ‘First and second language acquisition’, p. 61. 
4In L. G. Kelly, op. cit. p. 30. 
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foreign-language-teaching materials, to use the child’s current 
Stage of use of his mother-tongue as some sort of guide for the 
functional categories of Sentences taught (if not for the precise 
Structures, which could raise difficulties of establishing true 
comparability). It may also be important to bear in mind the 
child’s past or residual symbolic associationism in relation to his 
mother-tongue. 

More recent theories of mother-tongue acquisition seem, 
however, to darken this picture. As long as the acquisition of the 
mother-tongue, or the development of skill in its use, was regarded 
in broadly behaviourist terms, as the product of imitation, 
practice, and reinforcement provided by the child’s environment, 
this process could be replicated, as it were, by using suitable drills 
in the foreign language. All now appears to be not quite so simple. 
A child seems to be able to construct a consistent if limited 
grammar of his mother-tongue from his Own observations and the 


language acquisition, or the notion of a ‘language acquisition 
device’, now replace simpler S-R theories.! The issue may also 


structures, presumed alike in all languages and demonstrably 
easily acquired by any child in his own mother-tongue, and the 
surface phenomena (representative of the difference between 
languages). While the surface phenomena of the mother-tongue 
may be observed to float up happily enough from these deep 


Depressing from the language teacher’s point of view is the 
Suggestion that the postulated language-acquisition device (or 
skill) atrophies with age, and at a very early age. Perhaps language 
acquisition is a single unique experience which exhausts its own 
resources and can never be duplicated, except perhaps in the 


another which happens commonly enough among those whose 
whole working and thinking lives undergo a language shift.2 


1Cf. E. H. Lenneberg, ‘The natural history of language’, in F. Smith and 
G. A. Miller (eds.), The Genesis of Language, M.LT. 1966, and D, McNeill, 
‘Developmental Psycholinguistics’, idem, 

*Such a shift usually originates during school age, but is common enough 
among those educated through the medium of a second language to a high 


Erasmus, and very many contemporary Africans, who have ‘shifted’ to 
ish. 
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It may be useful, as a working hypothesis, to conclude that while 
maturation implies a steady decline in language-acquisition 
ability, it may also provide possibilities to develop new language- 
learning skills. ‘The new view about first-language acquisition is 
about first-language acquisition alone ... it is in no way pre- 
scriptive for second-language teaching’ 

In the current situation, the lessons provided for the teacher of 
young children may often seem to be negative, but nevertheless 
are important. Clearly we should be cautious, when teaching new 
languages, about utilising any theory based on repetition of the 
assumed stages of mother-tongue acquisition. One good reason 
is that we are not sure what these may be: another is that the 
original process is by its nature unique. Immersing the five-year- 
old in a buzzing confusion of social activity in a foreign language 
and expecting him thereby to co-ordinate his deep grammar, Or 
indeed to abstract ‘useful’ sounds, words, or structures for future 
use or reference seems absurd. In such a language bath the child 
may not be drowned, but he will almost certainly hold his breath 
until he can get out. Yet something like this has been recom- 
mended, especially for younger immigrant children in Britain.® 

Similarly, we cannot argue that, because the child’s mother 
appears to have taught him his mother-tongue, we should there- 
fore maternalise his second-language learning by making his 
teacher a surrogate mother. Neither the circumstances nor the 
task are similar. Above all, we must constantly recall, when 
teaching a new language, that the mother-tongue is there already, 
with all that this implies: whether we regard it primarily as a 
source of interference or as the essential basis of concept forma- 
tion, it is never irrelevant, nor is the degree of skill or control 
currently exercised over it by the learner. 

Some of the implications of keeping new language learning in 
congruence with current stages in mother-tongue acquisition 
(referred to above) may deserve comment. It seems that four to 
nine may be a stage of considerable syntactic development in the 
mother-tongue; if so, it argues that patterns and structures are 
suitable materials to be taught in the foreign language. How best 
to teach these to infants is difficult to determine, unless it be by 
imitation, repetition, and practice, which puts us back into the 
behaviourist camp. Again, a major developmental task associated 
with the mother-tongue is learning to read and write. While 
linguists may say that these graphemic skills per se have little to 


do with true linguistic development, nevertheless they are closely 
we 


. Stern, op. cit., P- 63. 
Cf h for Immigrants, Ministry of Education pamphlet No. 43, 1963, 
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associated with language in child life. Should these activities 
therefore be brought in earlier in the new language? We may 
reject this proposition on the grounds of probable gross inter- 
ference between the writing conventions of two languages and 
consequent confusion, but empirical evidence seems lacking to 
prove that this is necessarily the case. It is quite feasible for a 
child to learn two markedly different written codes simultaneously ; 
it may even be less confusing than learning them sequentially. In 
East Africa, learning to read in English at the same time as 
learning to read in Devanagari or Urdu script has been found 
quite possible with six- or seven-year-olds. There may of course 
be much more interference when the graphemic conventions are 
closer. The priority normally accorded to speaking as against 
reading may, however, well be a reflection of the linguist’s 
hierarchical notions about language rather than of the children’s 
own interest. 

Motivation in the earliest stages of mother-tongue acquisition 
remains obscure. But what possible motivation have young 
children for learning a new language in school? For the English 
child who is learning French at eight, the evidence points to the 
head teacher’s attitude, supported perhaps by parental pressure, 
being a chief factor for success.! The magic does not lie in the 
materials nor in the conscious methodology employed. For the 
non-English-speaking immigrant child of five or six, there may 
be conscious reasons for wishing to communicate with his native 
English peers: there will almost certainly be parental pressure. 
The West Indian immigrant child’s attitude towards learning a 
new kind of English is intricately involved with the social and 
emotional stability of the group to which he belongs. Learning 
a new language has much to do with social integration and future 
economic prospects: although a child may be less aware of this 
than his parents, their view may nevertheless influence him. Much 
the same applies to the native English child whose own dialect 
must be replaced by an educationally adequate English. The 
overseas child entering an educational system which requires the 
vehicular use of a new language may be only too aware of his 
needs and indeed seek academic treatment far ahead of his years, 
and unfortunately receive it from teachers whose standards are 
vaguely derived from the needs of secondary education. 

As far as the linguistic content of teaching materials designed 
for younger children is concerned, few principles can at present 
be extracted from the present obscurity, where there may be 
Conflict of theory with theory and of theory with practice. We 
ee, 


Gf. C. Burstall, French from Eight, National Foundation for Educational 
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should, I think, be severely critical of attempts merely to ‘lay 
secure foundations’ for future development, if this implies a 
progression based first on establishing the structures most 
commonly used by adults. Nor are young children likely to be 
interested in first learning the ‘most useful’ or ‘most common’ 
words according to some frequency count of their projected or 
hopeful use of the language ten years later. The immediate 
surrender value of what they learn must be as high as possible. 
As a guide to what has the highest value, current use of the mother- 
tongue skills should be considered. In effect, this means providing 
children with the means to speak to each other and to make 
declaratory statements, as well as to ask and answer questions. 
Whether a new language is being taught as a curricular extra 
(like early French in Britain) or as an essential medium for 
education, it will be learned by the young child only if it obviously 
makes possible some purposeful activity other than language 


learning. If it does not do this, attempts to teach it may be largely 
a waste of time. 


A Pedagogical Grammar 
of the Modal Auxiliaries 


R. A. JARVIS 


Pedagogical grammars 


PEDAGOGICAL GRAMMARS may be defined as either: 

(i) The whole set of teaching materials used to develop a 

native-like ability to recognise and produce sentences in 

an L2 (pedagogical grammars are coextensive with text- 
books), or 


(ii) practical grammars extracted from formal or scientific 
grammars as the basis for teaching materials. 


According to this second definition, pedagogical grammars can 
be seen to occupy an interlevel between scientific grammars and 
actual teaching materials.t 


—————— 

10ther factors besides the pedagogical grammar influence the form of 
teaching materials, ¢.8. psycholinguistic and methodological considerations, 
and contrastive analysis. 


4. 
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Pedagogical 
grammar 


Course 
materials 


to apply and what sort’ This problem is at least less acute if 
we rule out a two-stage model in which one particular scientific 
description is selected for direct application in more or less overt 
form in materials for classroom use. Direct teaching of the 
transformational-generative model of grammar, for example, is 


grammatical models. This is probably inevitable anyway, since 
general theories are frequently non-specific about areas of 
grammar important to the language teacher, 

A pedagogical grammar, then, must make a virtue of eclecticism; 
its author—the ‘applied linguist’—is a Scavenger, picking and 
choosing among the formal Statements available to him. His 


Pedagogical grammars are not required to attain the standards 
of empirical validity demanded of scientific grammars. Such 
grammars are validated in so far as they promote quick, useful, 
and successful learning. They should provide schemata which 
guide the learner to organise and systematise his knowledge, and 
in doing this a degree of oversimplification may be inevitable. 

Owever, for many students, especially those in need of remedial 
teaching, it is not so much that there are considerable lacunae in 
sae re 


‘Mackey, W. F. ‘Applied linguistics: its meaning and use.’ E.L.T., 20 
(1966), p. 198, 
2 


L cy, J. W, ‘Transformational grammar in a Ryudai classroom’, Language 
earning, 15, 1965, p. 56. 
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their knowledge of grammatical systems, as that existing know- 
ledge needs to be so shaped and patterned as to reveal the system, & 
or at least its gross outlines. } 

What follows is an attempt to sketch for the modal auxiliaries 
a pedagogical statement of the kind just outlined. 


Textbook accounts of the modal auxiliaries 

In addition to omissions (e.g. of ought to and certain suppletive 
forms) and statements (e.g. tense and time are often not clearly 
distinguished), pedagogical treatments of the modals usually suffer 
from some or all of the following faults: 

(i) Misplaced emphasis. The principal preoccupation is with 
surface structure patterns, and especially with the position of the - 
modals in the sentence. It is questionable if this is the principal 
learning difficulty. 

Gi) Inadequate treatment of meaning. Can, may, etc., are 
isolated as formal items and meaning is introduced only as a 


secondary consideration. Procedure is from (outer) form to 
(inner) meaning, although the reverse would seem a more reason- 
able approach, as the difficulty of the modals lies in the complex 
range of meanings they carry. ‘Illustrative examples’ frequently 
imply there is only one possible meaning for each auxiliary in 
utterances, and not even this meaning is always made unambigu- 
ously clear, e.g. 

Paul is young and strong. He CAN work hard all day.+ 

or must/has to/ought to/does/etc. 

(iii) Lack of an organisational matrix. A consequence of pro- 
ceeding from form to meaning is a failure to provide an all- 
embracing scheme that is both simple enough to be comprehensible 
and (capable of being) comprehensive enough to account for a 
wide range of possible meanings. Many pedagogical accounts are 
merely lists of seven or eight modals each having a large number 
of meanings that are in no way linked up.” We have the model: 


~ 
MODALS 
can could may 
permission permission permission 
(polite) (authoritative) 
PERMISSION 
can could may 


a ee 


. and Fries, C. C. English Sentence Patterns. Michigan, 1957, p. 96. 
aa ne satone Rutherford, W. C. Modern English: A Textbook for 
Foreign Students. Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1968. 
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Even when an author does proceed from meaning to form, the 
result is still, as often as not, an unassimilable list, carefully 
organised under headings such as ‘Necessity’ and ‘Obligation’, 
but in the end ad hoc and confusing because of its very complete- 
ness.? 

(iv) Function is ignored. No encouragement is given to the 
student to view the modals as a group of words having any 
particular function in the language. Often no reason is indicated 
for distinguishing the category of modals on either formal or 
semantic grounds. It appears to be assumed that the learner is 
sophisticated enough to deduce that the modal auxiliaries in 
English are words used to signal the speaker’s involvement in the 
state of affairs expressed by the propositional element in the 
sentence. (See below.) 


Scientific grammars and the modal auxiliaries 

The different theoretical accounts of modality on which a 
pedagogical grammar might draw cannot all be reviewed here. 
However, some remarks on the increasingly well-known Chom- 
skyan model will serve to illustrate the problems facing the writer 
of a practical grammar. In Chomsky (Aspects of the Theory of 
Syntax, M.LT., 1965) the modal auxiliaries are introduced into 
the grammar as arbitrary syntactic symbols included in the under- 
lying (deep) structure of sentences to make possible the correct 
Operation of certain ‘transformational rules’ of the grammar 
which convert these abstract underlying structures into normal 
sentences (putting it a little loosely). Without these symbols it 
would be impossible to derive, for example, the correct question 
patterns for sentences containing a modal. Now it is a principle 
of the grammar that there should be a unique semantic inter- 
pretation (or meaning) for all the elements represented in the 
deep structure of sentences. There is, therefore, no explanation 
of how several semantic interpretations can often be assigned 
to sentences containing modals: for example, He may come 
tomorrow has at least two possible meanings. In later additions 
to the 1965 account it seems that the meaning of the modals 
may be assigned differently (after the transformational rules 
have operated), but the precise rules are unknown. However, 
for pedagogical purposes, this revised model would still lead to a 
list of the individual modals (which are in the first place formal 
items) together with the various meanings which can be assigned 
to them. The theory does not provide the kind of semantically- 

ased grammar we want. 
ai a) 

*See, for example, Bright, J. A. Patterns and Skills in English, Book 3, 
Longman, 1966. 
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Boyd and Thorne (‘The Semantics of Modal Verbs’, Journal of 
Linguistics, 5, 1969), propose an account of the deep semantics 
or meaning of the modals in which they are represented as 
expressing the speaker’s involvement in the state of affairs expressed 
by the proposition in a sentence. (The proposition is the basic 
content of the sentence; that which is stated, questioned, denied, 
and so on). Central to this description, then, is the idea that the 
modal auxiliaries have the common function of marking what 
Boyd and Thorne call the ‘illocutionary potential’ of sentences. 
We might gloss this notion by stating that when the modals show 
llocutionary potential’ they signal the speaker’s attitude to the 
proposition; that is, his decision how to assess the truth of a 


proposed statement. Sentences, therefore, can be characterised 
as made up of two components: 


S— illocutionary potential + propositional content. 

So the job of, for example, the modal will is to indicate that the 
illocutionary potential of He will go tomorrow is that of being a 
prediction (I, the speaker, predict: He go tomorrow), and this is 
always its function. Unfortunately, this account has to be compli- 
cated a little, for when an utterance containing will is actually 
spoken by John Doe in some situation the effect may not be 
merely a prediction. For example, He will go tomorrow might be 
understood as a promise or a warning (He’s going, so watch out !). 
In this case will—although still showing that the sentence is 
potentially a prediction—is part of an utterance that is said to 
have the ‘illocutionary force’ (the practical meaning) of a warning. 

All this may seem rather remote from the requirements of the 
language learner, and in its present form this is probably so. In 
addition, the notation employed by Boyd and Thorne may not 
at first appear to lend itself to the requirements of a pedagogical 
grammar. The ‘meaning’ of must, for example, is characterised as: 


imp 
J state Some proform non-past Prop. non-past. 
nec 


Nevertheless, it is clear that such a semantically-based account 
is very relevant to a practical grammar. In any case, in adapting 2 
theoretical model for pedagogical use it will always be necessary 
to ‘expand’ formal symbols and notational devices into expressions 
which are meaningful to students; that is to say, it will be necessary 
to present scientific grammars in an informal way. 

In the following section a fragment of a pedagogical grammar 
of the modals is outlined. It is just that part of the complete 


M 


1For the source of this concept see: Austin, J. L. How to do Things with 
Words, O.U.P., 1962. 
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description that derives most directly from the theoretical model 
sketched above.t 


The modal auxiliaries: aspects of a pedagogical statement 
1.0. 


Variants 


Ought to 
Have (got) to 


Can; be allowed to 


Might, Could 


2.0. Function? 


Speakers produce messages. They encode these messages in 
sentences, 


SPEAKER | : MESSAGE —> SENTENCE (S). 


Sentences are not the same as propositions. A sentence is a 
Proposition and some other element: 


SENTENCE : ? + PROPOSITION. 
As well as transmitting a proposition (e.g. John go), the speaker 


*A complete description is not possible here. Treatment of the defining 
characteristics, Pronunciation, etc., of the modals would anyway be quite 
traditional. Treatment of tense and time is omitted; it would be argued that 
the modals have no tense, Will, shall, may, can, have (morphologically) 
So-called past tense forms, but these forms (would, should, etc) do not regularly 
indicate time relations. Past-time reference is made with have-ten and 
analogues such as had to. 

It should be emphasised that a certain distortion and oversimplification 
Of the article by Boyd and Thorne is inevitable in view of the concept of 
Pedagogical grammar discussed above, 
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qualifies it in some way; he expresses his own attitude about the 
truth of the proposition. Therefore: 


SENTENCE : SPEAKER’S ATTITUDE + PROPOSITION 


The speaker’s attitude may be that the proposition is predicted 
by him, guaranteed by him, suggested by him, concluded by him, 
or that he thinks it is necessary, possible, permissible, or hypo- 
thetical. 

The function of the modal auxiliaries is to signal the speaker’s 
attitude to the proposition. 


2.1. Speaker’s attitude and speaker’s purpose 

The function of the modals is to signal the speaker’s attitude 
to the proposition. Thus, for example, will signals that the 
speaker is making a prediction, i.e. the proposition is predicted 
by him. 

But the speaker’s purpose in uttering a sentence is not always 
the same as his attitude to the proposition contained in it. 

For example: He will come again tomorrow is a prediction. 
(The speaker’s attitude to the proposition is that he predicts it.) 
But the speaker’s purpose in uttering this sentence may be either 
to make a prediction about the future, or to express something 
else: a promise, a warning, etc. 

Therefore: Modals signal speaker’s attitude. (This can be 
exhaustively accounted for in the grammar.) Speaker’s attitude 
may or may not coincide with speaker’s purpose in an utterance. 
(This is a dimension of the use of sentences in discourse and the 
pedagogical grammar can only illustrate the possibilities.) 


3.0. Negation 


Negation of the modals is complex for two reasons: 

(i) Merely adding the negative particle (not) after the modal 
does not always give the opposite meaning. Thus the negative of 
must is sometimes cannot; and that of should is sometimes need 
not, etc. 

(ii) The sentence has been analysed as consisting of two 
elements: 


S > SPEAKER’S ATTITUDE + PROPOSITION. 
Speaker’s attitude is expressed by the modals (M). There are 


thus two possible negatives for many sentences, since either of 
the two constituents may be negated. 


S > NEG : M + PROPOSITION 
or S >M 4 NEG : PROPOSITION. 


f 
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4.0. The grammar of the speaker. 


4.1. Necessity! 


Time: Non-past Modal 
Spk make 
A necessary Proposition must 
i Sby | make 
8 Sth f necessary Proposition must; have 
By Sby | make (got) to 
“a Sth f necessary | Neg | Proposition must not; 
Nex Sby make 7 be not to 
Sth f necessary Proposition do not have 
to 
d ee 
Examples: 


You must clean your tecth in the morning. (Speaker says 
speaker make necessary you clean teeth in the morning.) 

I’ve got to go to the post office to send a registered letter. 
(Speaker says somebody/something make necessary I go 
to post office . . .) 

You must not walk on the grass. (Notice) (‘speaker’ says 
somebody/something make necessary you NOT walk on 
grass.) 

I don’t have to work on Saturdays. (Speaker says it is not the 
case somebody/something make necessary I work Satur- 
days.) 

Speaker’s purpose: apart from indicating necessity, it may be to 
warn, command, prohibit, encourage, threaten, or merely make 
conventional social ‘noises’ (“You really must come to dinner 
sometime’). 


The following statements are often made about MUST and 
HAVE TO: 


1. must (always) reflects ‘obligation seen from the view of the 
speaker’. 

2. must (always) expresses an obligation imposed by the 
speaker. 
have to expresses an ‘external obligation’. 


it ee 


1 s, i 
Necessity has been chosen to illustrate this section. The other speaker’s 


attitudes would be simila t i 
ae arly treated. A further box would show past time in 
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3. must and have to are simple alternatives in the non-past. 
In so far as it is possible to give these statements an unambiguous 
interpretation, it appears that they fail to account for actual usage. 
They are not true. 


MUST vs. HAVE TO 


1. If the speaker wishes to mark or emphasise that it is he, 
the speaker, who makes the proposition necessary, he uses 
must. (Frequently with strong stress.) 

2. In all other cases in the non-past must and have to are 
interchangeable.1 


So there are many instances when must is used where the ‘some- 
body’ or ‘something’ that ‘makes the proposition necessary’ is 
not the speaker, e.g. You must hurry if you want to catch the bus. 
(WARNING: must signals conclusion as well as necessity 
(see summary chart). The statements here apply only to must 
showing necessity.) 


In conclusion 


This account of the modal auxiliaries (summarised in full 
over) is not, it must be re-emphasised, intended for direct 
presentation to students. The pedagogical grammar is to be 
interpreted by the writer of teaching materials in accordance with 
the psychological and linguistic factors of any specific situation, 
and its presentation in the classroom will be conditioned by 
methodological principles. For example, a concept like ‘speaker 
guarantees’ would clearly have no psychological reality until 
‘explained’ through contextualised examples. 

Two things have been attempted: firstly, a discussion of 
pedagogical grammar, and, secondly, a sketch of such a grammar 
of the modals. Language teaching should make use of the des- 
criptions of linguists but—paradoxically—linguistics (allied with 
learning theory) has more often influenced the form of teaching 
materials than their content. This situation could be reversed 
if pedagogical grammars like the one outlined above made 
theoretical descriptions available for teaching purposes. 


1In so difficult an area as modality such dogmatic statements are bound to 
be controversial. Other analyses are possible and a scientific grammar would, 
for example, need to account for the different presuppositions involved in 
selecting must or have to. However, if the statement here is an oversimplifica- 
tion, it is probably a necessary one for a pedagogical grammar. In fact, it 
accounts reasonably well for many examples. 
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Preparing Structural Tables 


BERNARD LOTT 


UNTIL QUITE RECENTLY, talk about language learning 
almost inevitably included some discussion of structural 
tables (substitution tables, pattern practice...—they go by a 
number of names). At the moment the type of drilling based on 
such tables is not very fashionable as a teaching device; attention 
has shifted to language for situations, i.e. to the study and learning 
of an amount of language adequate and appropriate for use in 
Specified real-life situations. But of course this ‘language for 
Situations’ has to be described before it can be taught, and the 
description must include the syntactic structures, so that the 
learner will know how to handle the necessary syntax and will 
understand the meaning of an arrangement of words and parts 
of words within a sentence when he sees or hears examples of it. 
Thus, whatever the current fashion of thought may be about all 
this, we are brought back to problems of structural analysis, of 
how such analyses can be presented in the classroom, and of how 
learning processes can be helped along. 

Most English course-books contain structural tables, which the 
teacher must present in as interesting and successful a way as he 
can. Wrong structuring of sentence patterns is a habit the learner 
can easily and quickly fall into; the influence of the mother 
tongue is perhaps at its most powerful in syntax, for the word- 
Order in one’s own language is a reflection of one’s modes of 
thought and seems the most natural thing in the world. 

Original learning and remedial learning seem almost to merge 
at this point. Here is an example. Widely current throughout the 
World, it appears, is a structuring of the verb want as in this 
(incorrect) example: * The distinguished visitor wanted that the 
audience should sit down. I suspect that many non-native speakers 
of English will find nothing to object to in this sentence; it is 
nevertheless not standard English, even though it is commonly 
used and accepted and no one need be in any doubt over what it 
means, 

Compare: The distinguished visitor wanted the audience to sit 
down. A practical analysis of the structure lying at the root of 
this sentence will show us something about the general principles 
Of setting up structural tables. We make the assumption that the 
learner is working on uses of the verb want. (Another verb in the 
Place of want could be used quite correctly with the false structure 
We are now considering; for instance: The distinguished visitor 
thought that the audience should sit down.) It is our purpose 
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to find out what is consistent about the structuring of certain 
sentences with want, and to highlight this consistency so that the 
learner focuses his attention on what he must know if he is going 
to use want correctly in contexts of this kind. 

There are many junctures between the words or between root- 
words and endings where no syntactical relation exists between 
them and want; for instance, there would be no reason to separate 
off distinguished from visitor, or sit from down, since the relation- 
ship between these words, or between them and the rest of the 
sentence, does not depend on, or in any way refer back to, the 
verb want. 

What does refer back to or depend on the verb want? This 
question can best be answered by taking some other examples 
using the verb in a similar way: I want everyone to be here by 
five o'clock. The union executive wanted its members to go back 
to work. The most striking feature of these examples of the use 
of the structure is that to follows want, but with a noun phrase 
in between. If the word to were not there, the total structure of 
the sentence would be of a different kind: 

He wants another cup of tea. 
The man in this picture is wanted for murder. 

In planning classroom teaching of this structure involving the 
use of structural tables, the point to highlight seems to be the 
word to; learners must therefore be shown this plainly, so that 
they focus their attention on it and see also that it is in close 
relation to want. ` 


The distinguished visitor | wanted | the audience | to | sit down. 


I want everyone to | be here by 
five o’clock. 
The union wanted | its members | to | go back to 
work. 


There is, in this analysis, a second order of consistencies. 
Whereas fo is essential and cannot be omitted in uses of this 
structure, and the following verb is in the infinitive form (the 
to-infinitive is used here), you cannot make quite such a precise 
statement about any other feature in the sentence. But you can 
say that at certain points come items which are to be taken from 
certain word-classes; for instance, in these examples the words 
between want and to constitute noun phrases, as we have seen. 
Subject to the good sense of the sentence, any noun phrase would 
be acceptable here. A verb, say, or a preposition, would be 
grammatically incorrect in this position. : 

Before arriving at any general conclusion on this matter, it 
will be as well to try out the process of structural analysis 
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on another ‘structure. We choose another straight-forward 
one which nevertheless causes difficulty and is a source of 
mistakes; more complex structures require longer discussion, 
but the same principles apply: Hardly had he begun to speak when 
the whole audience got up and left. 

The special features of this sentence are triggered off by the 
word Hardly at the beginning; without it, the usual word-order 
of subject—verb—predicate would be maintained: He had begun 
to speak and the whole audience ... or He began to speak and 
the whole audience... The consistent features of the structure 
represented here are that hardly is followed by an inversion of the 
verb and subject (not he began but had he begun) and that the 
following clause begins with when. Hardly, then, is of first con- 
sistency, since virtually no other word in its place will give sense 
and trigger off the same structure—barely is a possibility. This 
fact must be brought out clearly in a structural table. So must 
the inversion, the auxiliary verb preceding the subject; so must 
When initiating the following clause. The other parts of the 
sentence cannot be said to be controlled syntactically by hardly, 
and are therefore not part of this particular exercise, except in 
So far as they round off the practice sentences. 

The safest way to decide which parts of the sentence are struc- 
turally controlled by the word or phrase you are especially 
Concentrating on is to see how it matches up with other words 
or phrases which seem to be similar in usage. With hardly there 
is a very small group, including scarcely and barely; both of 
these require subject/verb inversion when they occur at the 
beginning of a sentence, but than in these cases competes with 
when in the following clause. With the structure associated with 
want, however, there are in a group a number of important, 
frequently-used verbs; e.g. fell, ask, compel, force, persuade. 
There is a common factor of meaning associated with the struc- 
ture; it is to do with exerting one’s will on others. A more 
comprehensive list of verbs taking the same structure can be found 
in Paragraph 14a of A. S. Hornby’s A Guide to Patterns and 
Usage in English (O.U.P.). . . 

Of course, problems of analysis will sometimes be more 
difficult to solve than these examples suggest. It will not always 
be possible to say precisely what is or is not an essential part of 
the structure being studied. But marked columns in the structural 
tables must show clearly the regularities of the structure. The 
Student must be encouraged to concentrate on those words or 
Classes of words which are essential and without which correct 
Sentences based on the structure cannot be formed. He must 
Acquire the habit of recognising, almost instinctively, what these 
Tegularities are and where they must appear in the sentence. 


Oral Method through Puppetry 


ANN REMSBURY 


University of Lisbon, Portugal 


WHEN A PUPPET-SHOW is in progress, it is difficult to 
say who enjoys the activity more, the adult who gives the show 
or the child who watches it, and it has rightly been said many 
times that in puppetry we have the perfect educational medium. 
But while a great deal has been written about educational puppetry, 
surprisingly little has been said about the application of the 
medium to the teaching of other subjects. I would like to say 
something on the use of puppetry in language teaching by oral 
methods. 

Anyone who has watched the ‘uncles’ at work in the local park, 

usually with those reprehensible characters Punch and Judy, 
must have noticed how much of the show was given by the 
audience. This fact intrigued me when I first noticed it, and a 
spell of working round the London parks with the Hogarth 
Puppets later showed me very clearly how much can be done with 
simple material and repetition. It was mere classroom stuff, but 
with the difference that it entertained the audience instead of 
sending it off into a cloud of irrelevant daydreams. The year 
1961 found me teaching both art and English to Chinese and 
Malay children in the Far East who spoke a form of English 
that could almost be described as a new language, and it was 
there that I combined my interests and learned to use puppets 
in the language class. After performing a good number of puppet- 
shows (and not only in the classroom) I was able to form a clear 
idea of their practical value, whether I was working with young 
children of nine and ten or older ones up to the age of fifteen or 
beyond. It should be said that the Chinese and Malay children 
tended to be less sophisticated than our own English youngsters, 
brought up as they were on the stylised and extremely colourful 
‘Wayang’ street shows so common in those parts. They had no 
inhibitions about receiving a puppet-show, and our idea that it is 
only for small children never crossed their minds. 

The practical advantages can be listed as follows: 

Puppets take the dullness out of repetition. , 
Repetition, in fact, in the hands of a character like Punch, isa 
tour de force. It was quite surprising how often a simple joke could 
be repeated in a performance, gathering more success on each 


occasion. 
‘T’m going to hit the policeman with my stick!’ 
(Thump!) 
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‘He says the flies are a great nuisance in this weather! 

‘Td better hit him again!’ (Thump, thump!), etc. 

Words and simple idioms are repeated again and again. With very 
little encouragement the audience will begin to repeat what the 
puppet says. 

‘I'm going to disappear for a moment, and if he says 
anything about me while I’m gone, you must tell me 
exactly what he says!’ 

The pupil is no longer a spectator, no longer the unfortunate 
picked out to answer the teacher under the critical gaze of his 
peers. Words are repeated over and over, and even the weakest 
student joins in. 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘Say that again!’ 

‘TIl have his head for this . . . what was that again? 

It is easy to see that a puppet can persist with a point where a 
teacher could not, bouncing questions into the audience like a 
rubber ball, making for more extensive repetition. 

The puppet takes us out of the classroom. Instead of being 
Confined to topics like ‘How many books do I have on my desk?’ 
the material becomes more imaginative and varied, and perhaps 
more in touch with the everyday life of the child. Time is also a 
great factor here. No time is wasted writing and drawing on the 
blackboard, and with one or two props and a simple script a huge 
amount of material can be prepared in a short time. With puppets 
the responses generally come quicker than with a printed sheet 
or a picture on the blackboard, and the lesson thus becomes more 
Concentrated. 

‘Controlled conversations’ go off with éclat. Sometimes it is a 
moot point whether, with printed sheets and diagrams, the pupils 
are given scope to reach for ideas and make practical use of such 
language as they have mastered. They may be repeating, but are 
they learning? With puppets there is no difficulty in prompting 
the most varied range of simple answers to questions, and some- 
times reinforcement is achieved by actually contradicting what 
the children say. . 

‘He says I stole his helmet. I didn’t, did 1?” 

“Yes, you did!’ 

‘No, I didn’t!’ 

“Yes, you did!’ 

‘No, I didn’t! ... Well, he won’t get it back, will he?’ 

“Yes, he will!’ 

‘No, he won't!’ 

“Yes, he will!” 

‘Will he what?” 

‘Get it back? 
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‘Get what back?’ 
‘His HELMET” (etc.) 

Children remember a puppet-show longer than a lesson. Once 
a simple ‘drill’ like this has been mastered (and one exposure is 
enough, if there is time for repetition), it is amazing how tena- 
ciously children will want to stick to it. If the same show is given 
to the same audience after a laspe of a term or even a year, it is 
quite probable that the children will call out all the old responses, 
slogans, and chorus-lines, so deeply are they engraved in the 
memory. The children may even be indignant if the story turns 
out differently. In this respect the puppet show is probably 
unrivalled by all other forms of aural or visual aid. But this 
phenomenon, with the extreme conservatism of children, points 
to the need continually to develop new material if new phrases 
are to be mastered. Some of the familiar characters can remain, 
but the situations in which they involve themselves and the little 
props they use must be changed. 

There are no hurt feelings when a puppet criticises. The puppets 
can display emotions and comment without making a pupil feel 
he is being singled out, and correction is thus easily effected. 

‘No, no, no! I had kippers and scrambled eggs for break- 
fast. I said KIPPERS, not KEEPERS!’ 
‘No, no, the DOG bit me, not the DOCK!’ 

Puppets can be made for practically nothing. The uninitiated may 
find the prospect of theatres and puppets rather daunting, but in 
fact the required apparatus is extremely simple. It can be collected 
or improvised for a fraction of the cost of a set of expensive 
gadgets like ‘teaching machines’, tape recorders, overhead 
projectors, and so forth. 

The puppets are easily made in the classroom, the glove-type 
being the simplest, but they can be provided by a helpful art- 
mistress, or made at home or even bought from a toy-counter. 
The theatre can be improvised from various drapes and pieces 
of classroom furniture, but in practice I found that a box-theatre 
resting on the teacher’s desk and stored on top of a cupboard 
was the most useful. With my model it was possible to sit normally 
at the teacher’s desk with the theatre in front of me. A gauze 
curtain about a foot behind the proscenium opening can serve 
to hide the teacher from the audience, and with a strong light 
on the audience’s side he becomes quite invisible, while seeing 
his puppets and the classroom clearly, 

There is never a shortage of material for puppetry. In the Far 
East it was appropriate to write little plays about topics which 
English children take for granted, such as road safety and dental 

care, but the language-teacher may prefer to begin with pairs of 
opposed characters: he can write a dialogue between two ghosts, 


a Ne OS 
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between a fat man and a thin man, between two monkeys in a 
zoo, or between a noisy puppet and a sleepy puppet in adjoining 
rooms. For teaching purposes it is an asset if the children get to 
know and come to look for one specific character, and establish 
a conversational rapport with him. Punch is always a favourite, 
but a ringmaster with a top-hat, a policeman, or a popular 
television-character could serve equally well as masters of 
ceremonies. 

In England it may well be that teachers feel that puppetry is 
suitable only for younger children who do not learn foreign 
languages, and that adolescents are too sophisticated for this 
sort of thing. Yet even here the less knockabout shadow-puppets 
could be useful. Playlets could be produced in French, and 
vocabulary tests would become elegant guessing-games. 

For specialised work such as teaching immigrant children, or 
remedial work with handicapped children, there is no doubt 
that puppetry could be applied to language-learning in the 
English-speaking world. 

The medium can also be extremely useful in teacher-training, 
as has been demonstrated at the Bath Academy by Olive Black- 
ham and Helen Binyon. For teachers destined for overseas it 
could be invaluable, helping to stimulate the imagination and 
bring out the personality of young teachers, who might otherwise 
take refuge in formality. It has often been said that every teacher 
is something of an actor, and the puppet rapidly enables him to 
shed his self-consciousness and achieve something of this quality. 
It encourages him to use his initiative, putting at his disposal 
an inexhaustible font of ideas. 
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Creative Reading 


JOHN MORRIS 


National Teachers’ College, Kyambogo, Kampala, Uganda 


IT IS MUCH MORE COMMON for teachers to talk in 
terms of critical reading than in terms of creative reading; indeed, 
creative reading is only occasionally referred to in the U.S.A. 
and rarely in Britain.! I hope to show that, in my view, teachers 
would do well to speak in terms of creative reading as the required 
response to prose fiction. I have been persuaded of the crucial 
importance of creative reading as an educational goal by my 
teaching experience in Uganda over the last eight years. But I 
have no wish to confine my analysis of creative reading in this 
article to African secondary pupils only. My experience in the 
U.K. suggests that the concept of creative reading is applicable 
also to first-language situations. . 

It is helpful to consider creative reading as having three 
elements: literal comprehension, critical insight, and emotional 
involvement. I shall consider each in turn. 


Literal comprehension a. 

I shall use the term ‘literal comprehension’ to signify an under- 
Standing of prose fiction conveyed by phonology, grammar, lexis, 
and context. Such comprehension is called literal because at this 
level the reader has understood what is stated or explicit. He has 
grasped the meaning of the print, largely in the form in which the 
author presented it; the reader has not materially extended the 
Content by going beyond and behind the print and inferring 
Implied meanings. Some interpretation will be made, but chiefly 
in the form of a reproduction of the print in words and patterns 
the reader understands, without significant extensions or changes 
of content. . 

Literal comprehension is often all that is required. Dress- 
Making patterns and instructions on domestic appliances require 
an accurate and practical understanding of what is stated. Many 
school textbooks seem—regrettably—to encourage literal compre- 
hension only. 

But when we turn to prose fiction, literal comprehension 
becomes the necessary stepping-stone to a richer level, critical 


Insight. 
SS 
The earliest written use of the term ‘creative reading’ that I have encoun- 


tered is by J. J. DeBoer, in a brochure entitled Creative Reading, published 
10 1950 by Graessle-Mercer, Co. Seymour, Indiana. 
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Critical insight 

Literature is a means of communication. If we think of reading 
comprehension as the degree to which the reader understands 
what the author is communicating, clearly the author is saying 
much more than mere print. His ideas and the experience he wants 
his reader to be exposed to cannot be confined within his words. 
Total meaning embraces a host of implied meanings, emotional 
overtones, symbolism, and such strands as plot, theme, character, 
mood, and moral. Thus we can speak in terms of total comprehen- 
sion, which includes both literal comprehension and critical 
insight. Total comprehension in this sense must be subjective, 
somewhat open-ended, whereas literal comprehension is objective. 

The word ‘critical’ reminds us that reading is a strenuously 
active reasoning process. ‘Insight’ suggests a probing beneath the 
surface, a penetration into the total meaning of a text. The 
insights need not be original in absolute terms; they need be 
insights for the individual reader only, relative insights, and hence 
within the capacity even of pupils in their first year of secondary 
school. ‘Critical insight’ is therefore a useful term, implying that 
reading is an active and inferential reasoning process when the 
reader thinks beyond the print. 

In the field of critical reading one meets a bewildering plethora 
of terms and emphases given by different writers. In my view the 
only term needed to embrace the whole complex process of critical 
reading and to explain how critical insight can be achieved is that 
of ‘integration’. 

Integration organises ideas into relationship with each other. 
Relationships are fundamental to understanding: a reader’s 
understanding is the degree to which he can see relationships 
and build on them. It is by a process of integration that the 
reader achieves understanding, because this process helps him 
to see and build on relevant relationships. 

In the reading of a novel we can distinguish three directions of 
integration: 


1.—Integration of each new idea with the preceding story: 

The creative reader does not simply read what is in front of 
him at that moment; he carries with him a cumulative apprecia- 
tion of what has gone before and integrates this with the immediate 
context to enhance the meaning. By this means a coherent 
synthesis emerges in which the relationships between ideas are 
understood, however much the ideas are separated in the text. 
“To see the whole, to appreciate the form, is part of the required 


response’. 


1B, Pattison: ‘The Teaching of Literature’, English Language Teaching, 
XVI, 2, January 1963, p. 60. 
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2.—Integration of each new idea with the sequel: 

Integrative thinking not only reflects on what has gone before, 
it also attempts to anticipate or predict what is going to happen 
in the future, given the clues already supplied. Critical insight 
includes the element of foresight. An understanding of and 
involvement in what has gone before stimulates an interest in 
what is going to happen in the future, so that the reader’s mind 
leaps ahead of his reading. 


3.—Integration of each new idea with the reader’s knowledge and 
opinions: 

Here the reader brings to bear upon the novel his accumulated 
knowledge, experiences, and opinions, and discovers the relation- 
ship between them and what he is reading. At this level the reader 
evaluates what he reads. Evaluation has to be made in terms of a 
standard; thus it exercises the reader’s judgement, his sense of 
values and taste. This is reading with an opinion. The creative 
reader is not only a player in the ‘game’ of a story, but also a 
spectator commenting on its quality. Integration of this kind 
can lead to insights into human nature, into the author’s mind, 
or to more personal insights—the reader may come to a greater 
understanding of himself. Reading can be therapeutic and an 
enjoyable means of achieving wisdom and personal maturity. 
It offers African pupils an opportunity to learn of and experience 
Other cultures, and to extend their consciousness. , 

Obviously, the teacher should never try to draw the attention 
of his pupils to everything he has observed in a text. Reading 
can be creative without a clear grasp of such aspects as style, 
pattern, and mood; nor are book comparisons a necessary part 
of creative reading, for the prime aim at the secondary level is 
to stimulate a response to each book individually. 


Emotional involvement . P 
There is some overlap between emotional involvement and our 


third direction of integration, integration of each new idea with 
the reader’s knowledge and opinions. They feed each other. In 
general, we may say that whereas literal comprehension and 
critical insight primarily concern the intellect, the third aspect 
Of creative reading concerns the emotions and senses—the 
Tesponse is emotional and sensuous. 

Where there is emotional involvement, the cold and impersonal 
information in a novel gives way to warm personal experience, 
Detachment gives way to involvement and concern. As the reader 
is drawn into a relationship with the characters, he begins to 
participate imaginatively in their experiences. An imaginative 
response to a book is itself creative of ideas, images, and often of 
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feelings. The reading of literature allows us to extend our 
imaginative and emotional experience and to people our imagina- 
tion. ‘In reading great literature 1 become a thousand men and 
yet remain myself.” 

However, second-language learners tend to read fiction to 
improve their English—without, alas, fully appreciating that their 
English will not improve simply by any kind of reading. Certainly, 
there are pupils who read for pleasure, but in my experience 
there are many more who prefer to look elsewhere for pleasure 
and emotional satisfaction—the idea of reading a novel for 
pleasure does not occur to them. This utilitarian attitude and the 
tremendous respect given the printed word combine to encourage 
pupils to read literature over-seriously, and as textbook informa- 
tion, forgetting their normal readiness to be amused. The habit 
of reading for pleasure is not indigenous to many countries; 
Uganda is not yet a ‘reading culture’. 

Other factors affecting a reader’s emotional involvement in a 
novel include: its language level; its closeness or remoteness to 
his real or imaginative experience; his personality, taste, and 
imaginative powers; his ability to recall related experiences and 
knowledge while reading; and incentive. 

There is a relationship between emotional involvement and 
total comprehension. A reader’s literal comprehension and 
critical insight into prose fiction may be high without much, if 
any, emotional involvement. Emotional overtones in language 
may be grasped without the reader being emotionally involved. 
On the other hand, total comprehension is likely to rise as 
emotional involvement increases, for ‘our capacity to see is 
dependent on our capacity to feel’.2 The deepest knowledge is 
not academic but experimental, especially as it concerns people— 
and they are the essence of literature. We truly know as we grow 
to feel; feeling becomes a mode of understanding. A Ugandan 
reading a novel set in his home area is more likely to understand 
through his feelings than an expatriate would reading the same 
book. 

Feeling is not only a mode of understanding, it also provides 
an incentive to deeper reading: the reader’s excitement, emotions, 
curiosity, and more active imagination ‘drive him to seize every 
meaning and suggestion that the words can give him’.® Herein 
lies a danger: heightened imagination and emotional involvement 


1C, S. Lewis: An Experiment in Criticism. C.U.P. 1965, p. 141. 
2L, C. Knights: ‘King Lear and the Great Tragedies’, The Pelican Guide 
to English Literature, 2 The Age of Shakespeare; Penguin, London, 1955; 
. 240. 
p 3P, Gurrey: Teaching English as a Foreign Language; Longman, London, 


1955; p. 171. 
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can inhibit understanding if the reader Ugandanises the story so 
much that crucial points are misunderstood. On the one hand we 
want the reader to be involved, and therefore to some extent to 
Ugandanise the story: yet, on the other hand, it is necessary for 
the reader to allow the text to take him imaginatively on its 
geographical and historical trip. 


Creative reading as a meaningful term 

Possibly some teachers would say that what I have described 
above as the process of creative reading is in fact what they would 
claim to be critical reading. As I see it, critical reading reacts 
to and evaluates a piece of writing, whereas my earlier analysis 
shows that creative reading embraces this activity and much 
more besides. Critical reading is itself a creative process, for by 
it the reader extracts from the text far more meaning than is 
explicit. But conversely, not all creative reading is critical reading: 
it is possible to be imaginatively involved in a story and to 
anticipate the sequel without critically examining the text. 

‘Creative reading’ comes closer than ‘critical reading’ to 
describing accurately the kind of reading of prose fiction that 
we want from our secondary pupils—indeed from all students. 
Reading, when of the right kind, is itself a creative process: a 
lifeless story is born again—and changed somewhat in the 
Process—as the print is re-created into an imaginative experience. 
Instead of mechanical reading which conforms to the text, there is 
an imaginative realisation. To read becomes to create and to 
possess new experiences, to build new and renewed insights, 
however humble. The teacher of reading is appealing to the 
Creative power within each pupil, however weak or latent that 
may be. ‘The smoking flax shall he not quench.’ 

Part of this re-creation lies in the reader hearing in his inward 
ear the appropriate stress and intonation patterns, especially but 
not only in dialogue. Silent reading thus becomes reading with 
expression, though at times the reader may not be consciously 
aware of the underlying phonology. The pupil who has never 
heard his teacher or parents read aloud a story well is likely to 
find it difficult to hear the underlying phonology in his silent 
reading: this causes me concern, for I have not met many African 
teachers who can read aloud a story fluently and expressively in 
English. 

Creative reading takes place when there is literal comprehension, 
Some critical insight, and some emotional interest. 


From Controlled to 
Free Composition 


GEORGE N. CAVE 


Department of English, University of Guyana 


THE PROBLEM of whether to approach the teaching of 
extended writing through rigidly controlled little steps or to 
attempt to achieve proficiency through unrestricted practice has 
been discussed again and again. 

Taking the former position, Hugh Fraser and W. R. O’Donnell 
in Control and Create (1968) attempt to give the pupil a firm 
grounding in basic sentence-patterns, emphasising accuracy and 
correctness in a series of steps somewhat along the lines of 
programmed instruction. Taking a different position, A. B. Clegg 
in The Excitement of Writing (1964) distinguishes between two 
categories of writing: ‘personal’ (used for poetry and expressive 
prose) and ‘recording’ (used for subjects like history, geography, 
etc.), and exposes pupils to frequent writing assignments based 
on topics in the ‘personal’ category. His theory is that those 
pupils whose personal writing is maintained at a high standing 
throughout their school life will write well—no matter what they 
have to write. Eugene Briére (1966) supports by experiment the 
quantity-before-quality position, providing material that is 
statistically significant to show that a group of advanced learners 
who were allowed free scope to write wrote what interested them, 
and that their errors diminished significantly or disappeared. 

I do not feel, however, that in the context of extended writing 
a clear case is made out either for the ‘quality first’ adherents or 
for the ‘quantity first’ adherents. So many variables are involved 
that cannot be isolated (e.g. the impact of radio and television, 
the newspapers, the language of those in the peer group, the 
language of the teachers the pupils like best, the language of the 
teachers of subjects the pupils like best, the quantity and the 
quality of the reading material to which the pupils are exposed). 
Moreover, a teacher favouring a particular method tends to bring 
to it a certain quality and attitude of mind that is not precisely 
assessable. And, at any rate, individual differences in the psycho- 
logical make-up of learners (as distinct from any I.Q. factors), 
must make for varying degrees of success with the two methods, 
all other things being regarded as equal. 

For my part, I prefer a method that involves a mixture of 
quality and quantity, with the weight to be given to one or the 
other, dependent on the way the particular group of learners 

responds, individually and collectively. 
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Any language programme depends, in my view, on the general 
intelligence of the learners, their general health, their motivation, 
their opportunities for learning, and the adequacy with which 
the material is presented. If the innate capacity is not there, the 
first is beyond the scope of the teacher to do more than develop, 
but he may make some impact on the second if it is merely a 
matter of making suggestions about diet and other health factors. 
The teacher can, however, affect the last three factors significantly: 
the third by direct encouragement and advice, the fourth by 
exposing the students to adequate material that is pedagogically 
sound, the last by thoughtful staging and sequencing of his 
material and stimulating presentation of it. 

The teacher’s presentation of his material may be dependent 
on the psychological theory of language acquisition in which he 
believes, the theory of grammar he adheres to, and the pedagogical 
Strategy he employs. For if he sees language as no more than a 
habit, then he may well envisage his role as similar to that of the 
drill instructor on the parade square; if he feels language is 
dependent on a cognitive grasp of principles and meanings, then 
he will put emphasis on the pupils’ ‘understanding’ of the 
language data presented; but if he sees language as the operation 
of some innate language-learning device, his task is the presenta- 
tion of linguistic materials in which learners can immerse them- 
Selves, so that they may, in their turn, generate the thousands of 
sentences they need to use if life is to be lived fully and 
meaningfully. 

The teaching programme here drawn up is intended to serve 
a group of learners who are about fifteen years of age and who 
attend all-age schools in the sugar-belt of Guyana, South America. 
For the most part they are of East Indian descent, living in 
Comparatively enclosed communities where their language 
Patterns are considerably influenced by the language patterns of 
the older Hindi-speaking members of their community. 

These pupils will be preparing for the College of Preceptors 
Certificate Examination. Had they obtained a high score at the 
Common Entrance Examination (the 11-plus), they would have 
been sent to receive free education of the grammar-school type 
in government secondary schools. Had their parents the financial 
Tesources, they would probably have been sent to fee-paying 
Private secondary schools, also to receive education of the 
grammar-school type. So the fact that they have remained to take 
advantage of free education in the secondary departments of all- 
age schools indicates that they are of average and below-average 
Intelligence and that their parents are poor. Compared with the 
urban children, they may be considered as culturally deprived. 

This teaching programme is intended to last for a school term 
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of thirteen weeks and to lead from controlled to free composition. 
It includes comprehension and the advanced teaching of reading 
too. 

The basic question this paper asks is: How does a pupil learn 
to write correctly and freely? The answer is: 

(a) by encountering correct forms of language; 

(b) by imitating correct forms of language; 

(c) by drawing certain inferences as regards the correct 
forms to be used in certain situations; 

(d) by practising certain correct forms of language; 

(e) by consciously analysing certain faults of language he 
or his peers produce and consciously trying to improve 
on these faults; 

(f) by awareness of certain rules which describe how the 
language works. 

At the beginning of the programme the pupils are asked to 
write on, say, ‘How I spent Christmas Day’. This piece of extended 
writing, involving time sequence, is given in the expectation that 
it will be easier to tell of something one has experienced than of 
something one has not. Moreover, it is assumed that the pupils 
have been discussing with one another the things they had done 
during the vacation. 

The scripts are marked very carefully, and the length and the 
errors classified on the chart shown below. The error intensity is 
calculated by dividing the number of words by the number of 
errors. The intensity of each kind of error is calculated by dividing 
the number of words by the number of occurrences of each error. 
These statistics are kept for each student and for the class as a 
whole. 

The teaching programme is as follows: 

1. Single-picture study. Oral description of scenes involving one 

or two figures. 

Examples: 1. A boy climbing a coconut tree. 

2. A man in a boat fishing. 
3. A fruit-seller by the roadside. 


2. Multiple-picture study 
(a) Arranging groups of four to six pictures in sequence so 
that they tell a coherent story. 
Example: 
1. A boy walking along a pavement with his nose in a 
book; other people busy. 
2. The boy stepping into the road with his nose still 
in a book; a car approaching. 
3. The boy now in the middle of the road; the car has 
crashed into a lamp-post. 


we 
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Errors per script 


Total errors 


Errors unclassified 


Punctuation 


Spelling 


Morphology 


Choice of word 


Word class (adj. for adv., etc.) 


Conjunctions 


Determiners 


Prepositions 


Auxiliaries 


Affixes 


Irregular plural nouns 


Irregular verbs 


Genitive -s 


Plural -s 


3rd person sing. ending in -g 


Past tense ending in- ed 


No. of scripts 


Composition No. 


Intensity of error, 


Wrongly used; A =Actual number of errors; B= 


Omitted; W= 


O= 
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4. The boy helping the injured driver from the car; a 
crowd collecting. 
5. Ambulance men lifting the driver into the ambulance; 
the crowd looking on. 
6. The ambulance departing; a policeman scolding the 
crestfallen boy. 
(b) Oral description of what is happening in the story. 
(c) Opening windows at the tops of the pictures and seeing 
if the numbers there are arranged in correct sequence. 
(d) Reading off captions written in the windows at the tops 
of the pictures. (Each caption is a well formed sentence.) 
(e) Writing out the story told by the captions. 
Other stories will be developed from the ‘Sporting Sam’ series 
by Reg Wooton and/or incidents of topical interest occurring in 
the community. 


3. Consideration of the sentence and techniques for its 
expansion. 
Example: (i) The lady kissed the baby. 
vs. 

(ii) The little old lady in the new blue hat and the 
faded green dress kissed the chubby little 
baby, who was gurgling happily in his cosy 
cradle. 

Selection of the longer sentence and discussion of the techniques 
used by the writer in expanding the original core sentence. 
Oral and written practice work in expanding sentences using 


(a) items selected from lists given; (b) items made up by the pupils. 
Example: (i) The (1) man (2) shut the (3) door (4). 
(1) wizened, old; smiling, young; (2) whose arms were laden 
with packages from his Christmas shopping; with the long, 
black raincoat; (3) heavy, green; newly-painted front; 
(4) noisily; that faced the dusty street. 
(ii) The (1) motor-car (2) turned (3) the (4) 
corner (5). 


4, Study of the writing of the other people 

(a) In class: 

Example: Poetry: ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening’ 
—Robert Frost. ‘Noise’-—J. Pope. ‘The Sea Shell’—Amy 
Lovell. ‘Buttercup’"—A. J. Seymour. ‘These are the Words of 
an Old Man’—Wilson Harris. ‘The Plaint of the Camel’— 
Charles Edward Carryl. ‘Where are the ones ?’—Mitzie 
Townsend. ‘Rebecca’—Hilaire Belloc. ‘The Pigtail’—William 
Makepeace Thackeray. “The Listeners’—Walter de la Mare. 
Prose: Extracts from literature and history set books. 
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Extracts from Adventures in English Literature, ed. Priestly 

and Spear. Extracts from Short Story Masterpieces, ed. 

Warren and Erskine. 
Individual, group, and sectional reading. Comments on students’ 
Teading strategy and techniques—their pronunciation, phrasing, 
intonation patterns to match the mood of the piece of writing. 

Playing and discussing tape recordings of material read by 

Superior adult readers, and by members of the class. Students 
from time to time select particular sentences they like from the 
material under study and write these out. Selecting the topic 
Sentence from various paragraphs read. Questions set by teacher 
on materials read. Answers given both orally and in writing: 

(a) Recall questions involving answers immediately avail- 
able in the text. 

(6) Comprehension questions involving answers that can 
only be arrived at by drawing inferences from the 
material in the text. 

Some examples of questions that might be asked on the Robert 

Frost poem: 

- Where is the house of the owner of the woods? 

- What is the poet watching? 

- What does the poet say his horse must think queer? 

- How does the horse ask if there is some mistake? 

- What are downy flakes? 

- What are woods? 

. Do you think the poet remained admiring the woods at the 
end of the poem? Why? : . 

- In what two ways can we interpret the statement ‘and miles 
to go before I sleep’? 
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(6) Out of class: > 
Example: Reading of at least one short story or piece of 
descriptive writing per week and reporting to the class 
orally and/or in writing. 

5. Consideration of the paragraph: 

Example: See materials set out under 4 (above). 

Examining the build of selected paragraphs encountered in 
class reading. Volunteer comments from students about para- 
&raphs they select from their own private reading. Study of the 
Scation, build, and function of the topic sentences. Writing 
topic sentences for paragraphs. 

Building up paragraphs 

(a) by re-arranging given sentences. 

(6) in daily five-minute creative-writing sessions on topics 
suggested from time to time both by students and teacher. 
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The teacher constructs his own paragraphs too, while 
pupils write theirs, and submits his for criticism and 
comment by the class. 


Examining paragraphs that are unclear, and discussing the 
importance of clarity in written composition, especially since 
features such as gesture that help to convey meaning are not 
available. 


6. Consideration of the extended piece of writing 

(a) Learning how to plan the structure of the piece. 

(b) Selecting an angle of vision. 

(c) Practice in planning narrative-descriptive pieces and 
setting out the plan in writing. 

(d) Practice in writing up extended pieces based on plans 
first made. 

(e) Study of the importance of connectives, e.g. however, 
but, nevertheless, as soon as, although, etc. 

During the course of the programme, individual idiosyncrasies 
of grammar will be dealt with on an individual basis. Those of 
more general application are covered with the whole class 
through substitution and transformation exercises, and by 
inferential arriving at the underlying rule. Where follow-up 
materials are needed to help individual pupils overcome special 
difficulties, these will be provided. 

Extended writing will develop logically in relation to ideas 
suggested in class, or will be based on topics of current interest, 
so that students are themselves partly responsible for the direction 
the writing programme will take. These topics could well include 
letters to pen pals, letters to newspapers about problems in the 
community, letters of excuse for absence from school, and letters 
of invitation, thanks, complaint, and apology. The letter rather 
than the ordinary set piece will receive attention, partly because 
the variety of styles implicit in the degree of formality needed for 
such various things as job applications, relating dreams, or 
imagining oneself in outer space will be of practical value in 
‘real-life’ situations. 

As the writing programme develops, greater emphasis is laid 
on an integrated reading-programme to provide ideas for 
sentence and paragraph patterns. Pupils will also be encouraged 
to examine critically not only their colleagues’ work, read to the 
class, but also their own, and particularly to develop proof- 
reading skills in relation to their own material. i 

Towards the end of the term, and again at the beginning of 
the new one, a piece of extended writing is set under conditions 
similar to those obtaining for the one done before the programme 
started. These pieces of writing will be marked very carefully, 
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and the length and errors classified by means of the chart on page 
265. This should provide information about the pupils’ progress 
and, as the second piece of extended writing is done after a vaca- 
tion, will help to provide information about the amount of relapse 
and the new skills acquired on a more permanent basis. 

The strategy for the new term could then be charted with the 
greater confidence the statistics would ensure. 
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Further Notes on Developing an 
English Programme for Students of 
Science and Technology (2)' 


J. R. EWER and E. HUGHES-DAVIES 


‘Instructional’ English 

ANOTHER AREA of scientific and technological English in 
which progress has been made is that of the language used for 
instructions, Consideration of the lexis of this sub-register had 
in the main been omitted from the materials included in the 
Original basic course, since it had been assumed that adequate 
Coverage would be given by the various textbooks for technical 
English then beginning to appear. However, recent experience 
has shown that this is not so and an effort has therefore been 
made to establish an outline of this language and to produce 
appropriate teaching material. ae 

E The first step was to scrutinise a sample of typical ‘instructional’ 
iterature (e.g. engineering maintenance manuals, laboratory 
workbooks, textbooks on experimental physics, chemistry, and 
iology, computer programming manuals, operational and 
Maintenance handbooks for various types of instruments, and 
es 


*The first part of this article appeared in ELT, XXVI, 1 October 1971. 
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textbooks for nurses, surveyors, and mechanical and electrical 
technicians). This yielded about 60 frequently-occurring modifiers 
—almost all of which had in fact been included in the original 
course—and about 280 verbs of high frequency and range (see 
Appendix). Although about a third of the latter also happened 
to have been included in the basic.course and a fair number of 
the remainder were pairs or groups of words with approximately 
the same meaning, it was clear that for teaching purposes this 
basic instructional language should be dealt with as a unit. The 
next step, therefore, was to devise a suitable teaching-context, 
and here it was considered that in view of the highly practical 
purposes of the sub-register, the best way of getting the students 
to master the material would be to put them into situations where 
they would have to follow and carry out a series of interconnected 
instructions, resembling as closely as possible those they would be 
likely to encounter in their professional training. An obstacle 
immediately presented itself, inasmuch as in many cases it was 
administratively impossible to use laboratory and workshop 
facilities for carrying out appropriate operations during the hours 
of the English classes. A simple standard kit was therefore 
designed for use in the ordinary classroom. This kit was made up 
of easily obtainable objects such as bits of wire, clothes-pegs, 
nuts and bolts, paper cups, etc., costing about one shilling and 
sixpence ($.20 cents) at local prices. It is issued to individual 
students and is used for carrying out a large number of operations 
and experiments in which the instructional vocabulary is practised 
intensively. 

The usual procedure is for the teacher to demonstrate a few 
items at a time (using part of the kit only); he then drills these 
items by giving appropriate instructions in both oral and written 
form and getting the students to give similar instructions to each 
other; finally, the students combine the various items by per- 
forming a small number of meaningful experiments, following 
both oral and written instructions. Hence at all stages of the 
process the instructional language being learnt is linked to the 
corresponding actions, and this has proved a highly effective 
method of teaching this essential material. 


The specialised training of teachers 


As indicated in the article already referred to, the average 
teacher engaged in teaching English to science and technology 
students finds considerable difficulty in adjusting to a teaching 
situation very different from the one for which he was originally 


1J, R. Ewer and G. Latorre: ‘Preparing an English Course for Students of 
Science’, ELT, XXI, 3, 228. 
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trained. On the one hand, there is the fact that he has been given 
little or no chance to become acquainted with the concepts and 
potentialities of modern science and technology, or with the ways 
in which scientists and technologists operate, and this leads to 
a series of disabilities which seriously impair his normal teaching 
efficiency. Thus, apart from the initial difficulty of mastering the 
Specialised language itself, there is a real possibility that his 
previous literature-oriented education will have left him with an 
anti-science bias—conscious or unconscious—which is impossible 
to conceal from his students and which can ruin his relationship 
with them. Since, also, he himself has difficulty in following the 
Concepts used in a scientific-English course, he naturally assumes 
that his students have similar difficulties and thus teaches at an 
unnecessarily slow pace,! or may become the victim of a most 
undesirable inferiority complex. On the other hand, the metho- 
dological demands on the teacher in this type of programme also 
differ in important respects from those for which he has been 
equipped. For example, the emphasis in his teacher-training 
Course, as well as the teaching experience he has previously had, 
is likely to have been directed towards children of the ages 11-15; 
in an ELT programme for science and technology the students 
will be in a completely different age-group (17-20 or even older) 
and require a correspondingly different approach. Furthermore, 
the teacher of a school or even university English course does not 
usually have to prepare didactic materials, since there is a wide 
Choice of well-established textbooks and other aids. This is not 
So in the relatively new field we are considering, and he will be 
obliged to try to remedy this lack for himself, though few teacher- 
training programmes prepare him to do so. Other difficulties, such 
as that mentioned under the heading of ‘Remedial Exercises and 
Drills’ above, have also to be considered. ; 

To alleviate these disabilities a special scheme has been intro- 
duced into the final year of the English-language course for 
teacher-trainees. In its present shape, each student chooses to 
Specialise in one of two areas of ‘special’ English, viz. science, 
Or technology and business (it is hoped that both areas will even- 
tually be covered). The basis of study is formed by the catenised 
Vocabulary units previously mentioned, complemented by (a) 
a programme of visits to scientific or industrial establishments, 
lectures (usually in the vernacular but sometimes in English) by 
Experts in the various subjects, and other activities, which include 
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h “In fact, our general experience has been that students of these courses 
ave a tendency to learn faster than in the secondary school: one of the 

patted for this is ascribed to their relative familiarity with the ideas being 
‘alt with, 
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(for the scientific-English candidates) the carrying out of labora- 
tory experiments, instruction in the use of certain scientific 
instruments, and participation in field excursions; (b) a reading 
plan based on the cheap paperback literature now available. 
This consists, in the first place, of a rather simple set book giving 
a brief introduction to each area (those used so far are Halacy’s 
Nine Roads to Tomorrow for technology, and either Berger’s 
Advances in Modern Science or Lochspeich’s How Scientists 
Find Out for science, all three published in the United States by 
Washington Square Press), and, in the second place, of the 
reading and discussion of three books chosen by each student 
individually from a list of over thirty—mostly ‘Pelican’ (U.K.) 
or ‘Signet’ and ‘Mentor’ (U.S.) editions—which cover important 
aspects of each area. Some of the most popular of these are 
currently Storer’s Web of Life (ecology), Isaac’s Introducing 
Science, Rachel Carson’s classic The Sea Around Us, Sir Leon 
Bagrit’s Age of Automation, The Innovators by Michael 
Shanks, The World in 1984 edited by Nigel Calder, and S. 
Handel’s Electronic Revolution; (c) the compilation by each 
student of a portfolio of visual and explanatory material relating 
to the area they have chosen to study; this not only helps the 
student to understand the different subjects himself, but also 
forms a valuable teaching aid which he can use in his later career; 
(d) the production by student teams or ‘syndicates’ of teaching 
exercises based on the CVUs. 

Although the scheme means a great deal of work for everyone 
concerned, it has already begun to show its effectiveness. Several 
students from among the first groups of trainees to complete the 
scheme are now employed in teaching scientific and technological 
English, and it is clear that their preliminary training has gone a 
long way towards removing the most outstanding of the difficulties 
that beset their predecessors. 


Conclusions 


Although this is not the place to attempt a detailed analysis of 
all the implications of the projects outlined above, some broad 
conclusions of immediate interest may be briefly noted. 

In the first place, the gathering of quantitative data on how, 
and to what extent, English is used as a professional tool in science 
and technology, has three applications of direct consequence to 
educational administrators: (a) it enables the importance of an 
ELT programme in this field to be estimated in a way that can 
reasonably be translated into practical Tesource-allocation terms 
(in our own case, for example, this has led to an extensive re- 
deployment of resources); (b) legitimate projections can be used 
to give some indication of future requirements; and (c) it helps 
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to determine the type of programme to be developed (in our own 
Case, again, the fact that the local context involved appreciable 
numbers of visiting experts and overseas study-courses indicated 
that the courses should have a strong oral component). 

In the second place, the further work done on the characteristics 
of the scientific register and the ways in which it differs from the 
‘general’ ELT course, together with the additional material 
Prepared, has led to a more effective organisation of the pro- 
gramme and greatly enlarged its flexibility and scope. In this 
Connection we should emphasise that, in the circumstances in 
which this type of teaching normally operates (students with 
varying levels of English at entry, and studying different disciplines; 
varying lengths of instruction-time allotted by different institu- 
tions), the provision of a flexible overall programme, made up 
of a master-course and a number of sub-courses capable of being 
Combined in different ways, is of the utmost importance. The 
Present full-length version in use here is in three overlapping 
Stages, as follows: 


Stage 1: Simple ‘listening’ exercises and ‘instructional’ 
English; 

Stage 2: Basic course, with supplementary exercises for those 
that need them and advanced ‘listening’ exercises; 


Stage 3: Specialised material for individual subjects. 


Thirdly, the special training scheme has ensured a permanent 

supply of teachers who not only have a satisfactory command of 
Scientific and technological English and the appropriate equip- 
ment of visual and other teaching aids, but who also appreciate 
the scientific point of view and the role of science and technology 
in modern society. Such training is in our view essential to the 
Success of any ELT programme of this kind. ; . 
_ Finally, it will be obvious that the various projects described 
in the present article depended in innumerable ways on the active 
Co-operation of members of staff of the specialist disciplines. We 
believe that no really effective language-course can be built up 
and maintained without this, and that the establishment of a close 
Tapport between the English-teaching staff and their colleagues 
Of the scientific and technological departments should therefore 
be a major consideration for those in charge of such courses. 


Some Thoughts on the Place of 


Literature in a Practical English 
Syllabus 


M. SHARWOOD SMITH 


Institute of English, Adam Mickiewicz University, Poznan, Poland 


THE FOLLOWING THOUGHTS were occasioned by an 
applied linguistics project undertaken at Edinburgh University in 
1969. Briefly, the aim was to design a reading-speaking course 
in practical English for intermediate-to-advanced foreign learners, 
based on a modern work of literature. By the end of the course 
pupils were supposed to be familiar with the characters and plot 
and able to talk about them. A parallel aim was that they should 
also know about particular aspects of modern Britain touched 
upon in the book and be able to talk about them. The course 
material was intended to relate the first aim with the second. 
Reading was to be done in a normal reading situation (i.e. silently, 
at home) and classwork was devoted to speaking and listening, 
apart from the necessary reading of instructions, examples on the 
blackboard, etc. Each unit of the course was based on a chapter 
and comprised a section devoted to reading the text at home, with 
companion notes to aid reading speed, short completion tests to 
test comprehension, and a further completion exercise which 
formed a précis of the chapter. Clues were provided. Classwork 
comprised a section devoted to the text specifically, followed by 
language-laboratory work practising certain words and structures 
in the text plus some related realia, followed by groupwork based 
on some aspect of the text, dealing with an aspect of modern 
Britain, and allowing creative use of words and structures 
previously practised. Originally the course was intended for 
Swedish extra-mural students but at the moment of writing 
(November 1970) it is being tailored for use in secondary schools. 
In the heyday of grammar/translation teaching, no one 
questioned the position of literature in a foreign-language 
syllabus. It had pride of place. It was considered that the most 
prestigious manifestation of language was a natural choice for 
teaching material. The view had its logic, since the commonest 
goal for a foreign-language syllabus was indeed to enable the 
pupils to read literature. Any other material was used to teach 
‘literary’ English and not the practical spoken language. Teaching 
was kept very much within the sphere of the written literary text. 
To develop this rather oversimplified picture, one could say 
that there has been a swing away from literature towards the 
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teaching of practical English, that is, English to be heard, spoken, 
written, and read in various practical day-to-day situations. 
People are more interested in communicating with each other 
and obtaining information of a non-literary nature. Needs have 
changed and the place of literature in language teaching has 
accordingly changed as well. In addition, there has been much 
experiment in teaching method and the techniques—translation, 
for example—of the earlier period, as well as the subject-matter, 
have fallen into disfavour. 

Given this new teaching situation, a teacher on the look-out 
for written material is quite likely to choose texts in non-literary 
English, such as newspaper clippings and excerpts from scientific 
textbooks. If he does turn to literature, he will be making certain 
practical demands on it. He will have in mind the potential of the 
text for illustrating the grammar and vocabulary of modern 
English and for informing the reader about life in modern English- 
Speaking countries. Its literary merit will take second place. 
Literary matters are now dealt with in specialist courses on 
literature. 

This separation of language from literature, or of practical 
English from English literature, involves no rigid dichotomy. It 
has to be a matter of emphasis. No teacher of literature ignores 
linguistic problems and no language-teacher really wants to leave 
his students speaking a sterile impoverished version of the 
language. It is ultimately a question of teaching goals and there 
is no reason why literature cannot have a role to play in practical 
English, not only as an example of the imaginative use of English 
but also, quite simply, as an example of modern written English 
and as a perspective on the life and customs of an English-speaking 
People. It is just that our choice of texts will be directed by the 
teaching goals we have in mind and not by the prestige of the 
author concerned. 

Once we have chosen a text to suit our aims we are immediately 
faced by a number of important pedagogical problems concerning 
how we should exploit it. With respect to the teaching of reading, 
Timothy Light (ELT, January 1970) has already discussed the dis- 
advantages of taking an excerpt from some written text. In the 
Case of more advanced students, some of these problems are 
diminished, as he points out, since the text is no longer the 
‘arduous and hateful glossary puzzle’ it can be for students at a 
lower level. But there is still, for example, the danger of taking 
excerpts out of context and having to find most exemplification 
Of words and structures outside the text, since no original text 
Can contain enough repetition of items to be pedagogically 
Satisfying. In fact, the problems are such as to suggest that we 
abandon our literary text, especially in its original form, and opt 
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instead for artificial, controlled texts which are complete units in 
themselves and which repeat words and structures in sufficient 
number. 

The proposed reading-speaking course retains the literary text 
both for reading at home and for some of the work in class. What 
is more, it is based on that text and the text is in the original. 
However, it attempts to avoid the pitfalls mentioned above, and 
furthermore to find new justification for the inclusion of literature 
in a broad-based course in practical English which should satisfy 
both the defenders of literature in the original and those who, for 
pedagogical reasons, deal in simplified texts alone. 

First and foremost, a course such as is proposed here has one 
single and very substantial base, i.e. a complete work of fiction. 
Everything is related to this base, every word, structure, exercise, 
and discussion. The type of work chosen would have to be in 
current English and preferably in a variety of styles: solemn, 
official, colloquial, (pseudo-) conversational, etc. Ideally it would 
contain a certain amount of social comment in order that life 
in a modern English-speaking country can be closely related to 
it. It should also offer much to talk about in terms of plot and 
characters, especially for less advanced and less mature pupils. 

And it should be so constructed that it is easily broken down into 
smaller semi-independent units, e.g. chapters or parts of chapters. 
In this way the feeling of achievement gained by finishing some- 
thing in one lesson or group of lessons is retained. This means, 
too, that we have another advantage, that of all our passages being 
properly contextualised. Further, we have a feeling of progression 
from one step to the next, so that interest is maintained by the 
expectations aroused at each successive stage of the narrative. 
Added to that, we can give the whole course a global cohesion 
that no series of unconnected excerpts could provide. 

The work of literature on which our course is based should 
offer useful insights into the outside world, since one of our aims 
is to get the students to know and talk about various aspects of 
life and events in a modern English-speaking community. How- 
ever, the book used serves not only as a window on to something 
else but also as a world in its own right, with people and events 
all related the one to the other in a kind of ‘microcosm’ or world- 
within-a-world. This enables us to concentrate on something more 
explicit than, say, ‘social problems in the North of England’. We 
can talk about particular events and situations, and particular 
relationships between people with whom we are familiar through 
reading the book. And this can lead on to more general dis- 
cussions about what happens in the non-fictional outside world. 
The book becomes a focus of reference, and enables the pupils, 
through the imaginative fictional reconstruction of aspects of re 
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everyday life, to come much closer to that real world than they 
would by simply reading a straight encyclopaedic account. The 
fictional world is ironically more vivid, more psychologically real 
than the picture given by the sober factual encyclopaedia. The 
inevitably personal viewpoint and bias of the author can be 
counterbalanced both by the teacher and by the course material. 
We should have the best of both worlds. 

The base story gives us the opportunity of having all our 
individual passages linked and contextualised. We can also 
contextualise the various exercises used to practise those words 
and structures which are necessary for what we want the pupils 
to do during the course. The repetition and revision of items can 
be conducted within the framework of the narrative. Our micro- 
cosm thus serves to make each item and structure more meaning- 
ful. For example, a drill containing a sentence such as Jt was 
John who stole the bananas would not be talking about ‘a certain 
man or boy called John whose identity for the purposes of this 
exercise is immaterial’; on the contrary, it would refer to a very 
Particular John, the ‘John’ of the story. The same would of course 
apply to the bananas and to the stealing. Our mundane sentence 
is immediately given a special significance. Our drill ceases to be 
merely a mechanical manipulation of unfamiliar items. Further- 
More, it is possible to construct so-called ‘meaning drills’, which 
Tequire that the pupils know a certain situation in the narrative 
before being able to make the appropriate response according to 
the appropriate pattern. Structures and vocabulary, encountered 
1m context, are also practised in context. 

Finally, according to the method proposed, the student ends 
Up with both the original text through which he has been guided 
and, in addition, a précis of each chapter which forms, so to speak, 
a simplified version of the book, handy for quick reference and 
revision, And this ‘minitext’ he has himself helped to complete. 

Specialisation in the various fields related to language teaching 
has inevitably resulted in unnecessary compartmentalisation and 
Sometimes even in antagonism between various factions’. 
Linguists and literary specialists sometimes view each other with 
the same mixture of feelings as do surgeons and physicians. 
Perhaps the patient suffers as a result. The course briefly dis- 
Cussed above attempts, at least in some respects, to ignore such 
black-and-white distinctions. There certainly are important 
distinctions to be made as to what we want to teach the pupils in 
different kinds of courses. However, teaching methods and 
Materials may be relevant to all such courses alike, despite their 
Varying teaching goals. At least we can keep an open mind. In 
this case the stimulating effects of good imaginative writing and 
the opportunities that a whole work offers for contextualising 
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classwork and giving the syllabus an underlying cohesion amply 
justify the inclusion of literature in a course of practical English. 
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The problem 

ALMOST ALL Colombian teachers of English have one 
problem in common: they cannot make oral use of the language 
they teach. 

This is a serious problem, as English is a living language, not 
something limited to exercises in grammar. If the Colombian 
teacher of English is left to muddle along with grammar exercises 
the problem will be aggravated, since his pupils, and consequently 
future teachers, will do the same, and the dislike of English 
current among secondary-school pupils will increase. g 

We teachers of English in Colombia who are native speakers 
of it have realised how serious this problem is, and in co-operation 
with government bodies have set about the task of remedial 
teaching. This usually takes place at seminars for English teachers 
held in the long vacations of June or December. At these seminars 
some teachers concentrate on phonetics and linguistics in the 
hope that they can train the teachers to master the linguistic skills 
and so put right their bad pronunciation and intonation them- 
selves, and at the same time avoid ever again teaching wrong 
stress or intonation to their pupils. 


A personal approach to the problem 

Apart from brief stress and intonation exercises at the begin- 
ning of my classes, I leave most of that work to my colleagues and 
devote myself to teaching the use of spoken English. At the same 
time I try to stimulate the teachers’ imaginations. I base the 
content of these conversation classes, as they figure in the time- 
table, on the assumption that in oral use of language we command 
several techniques, the commonest being those of description, 
questioning, narration, and discussion or debate. I try to give 
them a thorough training in the use of these skills, beginning wit 
the simplest: those of description and questioning. niet 

I start training them by having them describe objects which 
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take to class. This is nothing new; it even sounds quite dull, but 
I select the objects very carefully. They are amusing or curious 
objects, or objects which have some cultural significance for the 
English language. 

Let us just look at one such object to see how I use it: a small 
male doll, a rather comical one. He has a protruding stomach, 
he is shaking his fist angrily at someone, and is wearing very few 
clothes. First of all, I myself describe the object and tell the class 
to listen carefully. I start with a physical description—colour of 
hair, skin, size, physique. I might give them this physical des- 
scription two or even three times, depending on the average ability 
of the teacher-students. Then, and only then, do I ask questions 
about the doll’s physical appearance, e.g.: 


What colour are his eyes? 
His eyes are brown. 


As they have listened to me describing the doll, it should come 
quite naturally to them to say His eyes are brown. What most of 
them would have said if they had not had my sample description 
is * He has the eyes brown or even * He has brown the eyes. 

I ask all the questions necessary to complete the physical 
description. Once the students have answered them correctly, 
I explain in Spanish that I now want them to give me a physical 
description of the doll without my having to ask any questions. 
The first student asked will say something like this: This is a doll. 
It’s a boy. He’s small. Hes a negro. His hair is short and curly. 
His eyes are brown. At this point I stop him and ask in Spanish 
if he or anyone else can improve on that description by making 
it more flowing and less stilted. They are really interested at this 
Stage and many of them will volunteer a more fluent description 
Such as This is a small, black, negro doll. He has short black curly 
hair and brown eyes. His teeth are very white but perhaps that’s 
because his skin is so dark. Then I help them to expand the 
description a little by telling them you could add like most 
negroes to the sentence He has short black curly hair and brown 
eyes, 

From the physical description I move on to a description of 

is clothing and his mood, once again giving them an example. 
hen I ask them what kind of mood he is in, I make the most 
of this opportunity to have them give me any adjectives they 
know which describe people. I find they are very resourceful with 
Vocabulary and come up with words like extroverted, charming, 
dynamic, dull, unpleasant, disagreeable. I point out to them that 
they are now in a position to use these adjectives which at one 
time in their academic past they learned off by heart. 
bring more objects or pictures to class on the following days. 
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By the end of a week I just have to hold up an object they have 
never seen before and the teacher-student I ask will give a 
reasonably fluent description of the object, making intelligent use 
of conjunctions and adverbs. Then I stop taking objects to class 
and ask them to describe the unseen: your sister, your home 
town, your bedroom. It is a gratifying experience to hear them 
utter four English sentences consecutively without making major 
grammatical errors. . NOT : : 

I justify this intensive training in descriptive skills by referring 
to the use they make of it in their own language. They describe 
a film they have just seen, their families, their work, their school. 
If they ever go abroad they will, without doubt, have to answer 
questions such as What’s Colombia like? How many brothers and 
sisters have you? Does your sister look like you? 

Once they have had a thorough grounding in the technique of 
simple description, J make use of more sophisticated forms of 
procedure. One of these is the radio interview. I tell them we are 
going to pretend that this is Radio Nacional, that I am an 
announcer, and that I am interviewing Sefior Jimenez who has 
just come back from Tokyo, where he has been on a business 
trip. (They will have been warned the day before that they are 
going to be interviewed about their trip to Tokyo). I ask Señor 
Jimenez what he liked about the people, what he thought of the 
food, what line of business he is in, and so on. These are questions 
which any of the teacher-students should now be able to answer 
without any difficulty. 

I also make use of the B.B.C. programme ‘In Town Tonight’, 
in which a visitor (say, Brigitte Bardot, Harold Wilson, or Dr 
Adenauer) is on his/her first visit to Bogotá, and is asked what 
he is doing there, what he thinks of the people, the food, the 
weather. Without exception, the teacher-students seize this 
opportunity to make a little fun of their country and its inhabi- 
tants. Of course, they can have their turn at being the radio 
announcer or the interviewer, once they have heard me inter- 
viewing a few times. They have, therefore, a chance to ask 
questions as well as to answer them. By the time they have 
qualified for the job of interviewer they will be able to ask Miss 
Bardot, would you please tell us why you have come to Bogota? 
Before these practice classes they would inevitably have aske 
x Miss Bardot, why you in Bogotá? 


Questioning 

The end of the intensive training in description sees them being 
introduced to the use of questions, at which the average Colombian 
teacher of English fails abysmally. He will approach you and ask 
x What you do here, Miss? * You do have a pencil? * You have 
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ever been to Cúcuta ? It is hardly necessary to justify the importance 
of this skill, but just in case one of them is in doubt, I again 
refer to their daily conversation. They ask their friends How’s 
life? What do you think of the exam?, What are you going to do 
tomorrow ? I refer also to a possible trip abroad when they will 
have to ask Where's the nearest post office? How far is it to the 
university from here? 

As I said above, I allow them to be the interviewers on the 
tadio programmes and this gives them considerable practice in 
the art of questioning. I also ask them to bring objects to class 
So as they can question their colleagues on its physical appearance, 
use, and so on. Again, they prove to be very resourceful on such 
occasions, once they have been given a lead. dye 

Games are also very useful for teaching the art of questioning. 
I spy with my little eye is wonderful for practising questions with 
the verb be when the auxiliary is not required. Js it near you, 
behind you, in front of you? etc. I tell the students I am going to 
give them the first letter of an object in the classroom. Hence I 
Say J spy with my little eye something beginning with ‘m’. By means 
of questioning, they will try to locate the object and determine 
its shape, size, and colour, until they eventually guess that it 
1S a magazine or a map. sc i 

The oe Who am P is an excellent way of practising all kinds 
of question forms: e.g. present, past, with and without auxiliary. 
I tell them that I am going to pretend to be a famous person. 
I can be male or female, dead or alive. By questioning me, they 

ave to guess who I am or was. I do not allow questions such as 
What do you do? and Where do you come from? as these give the 
game away too quickly, but I do permit questions pon as What 
do you do in your spare time? and Do you travel a lot! This way 
they are sure of practising a do construction and getting a lead, 
but not too much of one, on my identity. The game, if the class 
iS at all intelligent, will go something like this: 


Are you dead or alive? Im alive. 

Are you a man or a woman ? A woman. 

Are you a citizen of the U.S.A.? Yes. 

Do you still live there? No, I don’t. 

Why don’t you live there now? Because I 

married a foreigner. f np 

Is your husband South American? No, he isn’t. 

Is he European? Yes, he is. 

Have you any children? Yes, I h 
The game will go on like this until, after guessing my former 
Profession, etc., they will eventually tumble to the fact that on 
this occasion I am Grace Kelly. 


ave three. 
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i oblem about the participation of all the students 
in apy They are all only too eager to ask ‘their’ oe 
It is easy to control them by simply indicating the student whose 
question you want to answer. This way everyone gets a chance 

on. 

ws eg asked six or seven questions I stop them, and 
ask one of them to sum up what they know about me so far. 
This reinforces the ‘fluency’ they attained in the eon 
practices. The student will say So far, we know that you are a tall, 
fair-haired North-American woman and that you live in Europe 
with your husband and three children. You have never been 
divorced .... I use this summing-up in all guessing games of this 
nature. Instead of playing Who am I? we sometimes play What 
am I?, when I am usually a flea, a worm, a rhinoceros, or even a 
donkey! 

Once they understand how these ‘games’ work, and when I 
have been the ‘person’ or ‘animal’ several times, I allow the 
student who guessed my identity to pretend to be some famous 
person, and then whoever guesses his or her identity takes a turn, 
until most of the students in the class have had a chance to answer, 
the questions being fired from all sides. 

These are some of the ways in which I carry out the first 
remedial conversation classes. From descriptive and questioning 
skills I move on to training in narration, once again varying my 
methods as much as possible, and always introducing content 
from everyday life. I start with something simple but basic, such 
as a telephone conversation, in which Mary relates a piece of 
gossip to John, who then phones David to pass on the news, 
which he exaggerates. David Phones Alice and exaggerates still 
more, and Alice phones Jane, by which stage the news is un- 
recognisable. This gives everybody an opportunity to ‘use’ the 
phone in English and to express themselves in their own way 
after they have heard me enact the basic telephone conversation. 
Afterwards I let them tackle more difficult narrations. I make 
them pretend, for example, that they are foreign correspondents 
and that they have been eyewitnesses of some dramatic incident 
which they are reporting on the radio. They think about this the 
night before. I never allow them to read their reports. To Sage 
minimum number of mistakes, I insist on simplicity. To ma ‘ 
sure the other students are paying attention to the page 

reporting, I make it clear that I might ask someone to tell me sch 
piece of news he has just heard on the radio as ‘I did not ca 
eo I also encourage them to talk about themselves 
their interests, hopes, fears, aspirations, political apes me 
talk so much about ourselves that we must learn to do this 
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foreign language if we are ever going to consider ourselves fluent 
in it. The B.B.C. programme ‘Desert Island Discs’ is an original 
and effective way of making them talk about themselves—their 
preferences in music and literature, their memories, their hopes.1 
Once again, after I have interviewed someone, I ask one or two 
of the students What have you learnt about Señor Sierra from this 
interview ?, to make sure they were listening and to give them 
yet another opportunity to express themselves in English with 
fluency as opposed to uttering short, isolated sentences. 


Discussion and debate 


It is only after a thorough training in the above techniques 
that I consider they are ready for discussion and debate on 
Controversial topics. It is a sad fact that many teachers of English 
who are native speakers, when they see ‘Conversation class’ on 
the timetable, skip gaily into their classrooms and say Let’s 
discuss divorce today, not having taken the time or trouble to 
Prepare the students for this stage. Of course, all they can hope 
for from their teacher-students is * The divorce is not necessary 1n 
Colombia and then long painful silences or heated arguments in 


Spanish! 


Holding and keeping their attention 

This is not difficult, as they realise their shortcomings as 
teachers of English and are keen to make progress. The amusing 
Or unusual nature of the objects makes the teacher-students want 
to describe them. The games lend themselves to a lot of student 
Participation at a lively pace. Radio interviewing 1s a novelty 
Which they enjoy, and finally, to ensure maximum concentration, 

draw constantly on their abundant but ‘passive’ knowledge of 
English. For example, in the basic telephone conversation there 
might be the expression My goodness. I ask them to supply me 
With other expressions having a similar meaning. When it is their 
turn to telephone someone, they can now employ their own 
expressions and vocabulary, which to their great satisfaction is 
No longer ‘passive’ but active knowledge. 


re 


“In this programme the person being interviewed is asked to pretend that 
he has been cast away on a desert island. While he is there he is allowed a 
ook, four records (with a record player), and one luxury other than a ship 
ete aeroplane. He must explain to his interviewer what book, records, and 

‘ury he would choose and why. 
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CONTRASTIVE STUDIES of phonology usually tend to 
dwell on such subjects as the presence or absence of particular 
phonemes, the difference between a desired phoneme and the 
sound substituted for it, the distribution of phonemes, and 
problems of consonant clusters. Less attention is usually given to 
the method of making the transition from one word to another 
and of pronouncing unstressed words in the sentence. In the 
mouth of a Thai student a sentence such as There is an apple 
lying on the table is very likely to come out as ['ðæ: 'Pis æn 
'Pæp'pəl ‘lai'?in °on ‘de: 'tei'bal], in which almost every syllable 
has a full vowel and a strong stress, no linking sounds appear 
between words, and every initial vowel is preceded by a glottal 
stop. Contrastive phonology would explain this as follows: 
English speech rhythm highlights stressed vowels but slurs most 
syllable boundaries and unstressed syllables, and allows consonant 
clusters to occur within which it is difficult to say where the 
syllable division is, whereas in Thai speech-rhythm each syllable 
stands out boldly, very few consonant clusters occur, and syllable 
boundaries are always clear. However, contrastive phonology is 
not so ready with solutions to problems raised by differences © 
this kind between languages, although such problems tend to be 
very persistent—like, say, problems of article usage at gram- 
matical level. My reading on this subject, as well as personal 
observation, suggests that similar problems arise with Vietnamese, 
Cambodian, and Overseas-Chinese students, as well possibly 45 
with speakers of languages of the Indonesian family}. 

From the point of view of sound-production it can be argued 
that English spoken with an alien monotonous rhythm can still 
be understood. I am inclined to this view myself, with certain 
reservations (see below). The most important problem is one ° 
sound-recognition; it emerges when dictation exercises make ! 
clear that words such as the negative particle, modal verbs, 


geese es 
1See, for example, the list of the most common difficulties with English 
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Sarawak given in Stevens, E. K. ‘Progress in Transition-Class 
m Sarawak. English Language Teaching, XXII, 2 (1966), 146-150, at 1 
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auxiliary verbs, prepositions, object pronouns, and articles are 
not heard if they appear in their most common guise, viz., 
unstressed in the sentence and with a reduced vowel, usually [e], 
or a syllabic consonant?. It is rather depressing to reflect, in the 
midst of teaching the intricacies of countable and uncountable 
nouns, that in any event your students will probably never hear 
the definite and indefinite articles in their lives unless they are 
pronounced THE /'di:/ and A ['ei?] or ['?a], and so the very 
intricate rules of article usage will receive no aural reinforcement. 

Apart from the absence of certain English sounds or phonemic 
contrasts in their own language, speakers of Thai have difficulty 
with (1) English liaison, (2) the morphological endings such as 
=s, —es, —ed, whether or not the stem ends in a consonant (the 
more so if it does), (3) unstressed words in the sentence, and 
(4) normal sentence-stress. A series such as heat it, heated, heats it, 
heated it involves difficulties (1) and (2). Difficulties (3) and (4) 
appear in (a) I can go [kən, kn] vs. (b) Z can’t go (said out of the 
blue, not to contradict (a))—similarly with should vs. shouldn't 
must vs. mustn’t, and so on. Natural liaison often involves the 
non-release of a stop consonant before another consonant, e.g., 
the [t] in J can’t go* the [p] in stop* talking. (*means unreleased). 
The non-release of stops in final position comes naturally to 
Thais, since it is normal in their own language so long as the stop 
is the sole final consonant and not part of a consonant cluster. 
But where the stop is the last consonant in a cluster, as for instance 
the [t] in missed, Thais are not likely to notice it unless it is 
vigorously released. Drilling is required before Thais can hear the 
difference between miss me and missed* me, and the problem is 
much more difficult where the next consonant is a tongue-tip 
consonant, most commonly [ð]. Thus a great deal of drilling is 
needed before the unreleased stop distinguishing missed* the train 
from miss the train will be perceived. Furthermore, the facts of 
liaison minimise the difference between miss the train and missed 
a train, so that we have the following minimal quartet: 


Gi) miss the train 
(i) miss a train (iv) missed* the train 
(iii) missed a train 


in which only (i) and (iv) are fairly unlikely to be confused. 
The English diphthongs [ai] and [au] are adequately reproduced 
by analogous glides of Thai, but the glides are felt by Thais to 


1The various parts of the verb be in their reduced or contracted forms also 
tend not to be heard. However, this verb is rarely crucial to the understanding 


of a sentence. 
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have the structure of a vowel /a/ + a consonant /j, w/ and in 
Thai no other consonant may follow in the same syllable, by the 
general law precluding final consonant clusters. Thus English 
words such as mind, round, etc. are pronounced as my, row, etc. 
Much liaison practice of the type kind of, kinds of, about it, 
about us, about eight is needed. In the (for Thais) tri-consonantal 
clusters involved in such words as kind, round, it is the middle 
consonant /n/ which is most recalcitrant, we usually find the 
following successive approximations to the word kind, for 
instance: [kai], [kaid], [k>aid], [k®aind]. (Sometimes the [i]— 
for Thais /j/—is dropped: thus [k*a:d], [k®a:nd].) The structural 
implications of the problem can be seen if we consider the series 
I, I’m, Pye, Pl, Pd. 

Earlier in this paper I said that with certain reservations Thai 
native speech rhythm could be tolerated in the English speech of 
a Thai. One reservation is that his consonantal articulation should 
be clear, especially at the ends of words and the vowels approxi- 
mately correct. Thus I believe that ['ma:'fi:n] is a tolerable 
pronunciation of machine, but when a student began talking about 
['m:'tfin] to me recently I thought he meant mansion (a word 
totally unexpected since he was a technician and not a student 
of nineteenth-century novels). Another reservation is that 
working on sound-production may be the only way to improve 
extremely poor aural comprehension’. The problem is both 
lexical and structural. Thus words such as machine, photographer, 
manager, development may not be understood unless pronounced 
['mæ:fin, 'fou'tou'gra:'fe:, ma'nei'd3a:, ‘de've'lop'ment]. This is 
a lexical recognition problem, and can be expected to solve 
itself as students gain in fluency of comprehension, since the drift 
of the discourse will be understood, and will supply a context, 
and they are in any case already familiar with the words in their 
written form. The problems in structural comprehension come 
from their failure to hear inflectional endings and unstressed 
words signalling negation, number, tense, mood, etc. Structural 
comprehension problems cannot be left untreated or the simplest 
English sentence spoken with normal stress and liaison may not 
be understood. I have found that a good method of attack is a 


1Jn an elaborate experiment on the process of learning foreign speech- 
sounds ‘the most amazing observation of all was that the production of 
sounds in isolation always preceded perception of sounds within the [foreign] 
system’. Brière, E. J. ‘An investigation of phonological interference’. pamiii 
42, 4 (1966), 768-796, at 794. In the present paper we are concerned not te 
the recognition of sounds in themselves meaningless, but with the ana Le 
of strings of sounds into meaningful phrases; however, my experie! 
suggests that the principle that production precedes perception or recogn! 
applies in the realm of word-linking as well. 


tion 
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combination of recognition and production exercises based on 
dictations, and this I will now describe. 

The method is a combination of Hils ‘teaching-dictations 
and the techniques of teaching pronunciation described in 
Situational English2 The teaching-dictation is not a device for 
testing the students, and it is not taken up at the end of the class 
and marked. A passage containing no lexical difficulties is dictated 
one phrase at a time in natural run-together delivery, using the 
normal weak forms of articles, prepositions, modal verbs, ete. 
It may or may not be repeated, depending on how easy it is or 
whether the teacher is stressing comprehension after a single 
hearing. Each phrase dictated is then written on the blackboard. 
The students are asked to raise their hands if they had it correct, 
and a very rapid survey is conducted to establish the most 
common misinterpretations. With experience the teacher can 
usually predict them. Suppose that the phrase is read a book, 
almost certainly some students will have written read the book, 
so under read a book, which is already on the blackboard, we add 
read the book. If the whole sentence is Id like to read a book, 


then the blackboard looks like this: 
Td like to read a book 
read the book 


Pointing to the correct version, the teacher says it three or four- 
:d '?ə: 'buk], then at full 


times, once slowly, read - a — book ['ri: hen | 
speed with natural liaison: ['ri:de'buk]. The same thing is then 
done with the false form read the book ['ri:dde 'buk]. The teacher 
then calls the correct form ‘No. 1’ and the incorrect form ‘No. 2’. 

holding up one finger as 


He says read a book two or three times, 
he does so, to indicate ‘No. 1’. He then does the same for read 


the book, holding up two fingers for ‘No. 2’. He then says one or 


the other in random order and gets the students to hold up one 
they think they hear. Thus the 


or two fingers according to which 
teacher can tell who is having difficulties. When the teacher is 
Satisfied that most people can hear the difference he can then 
lengthen the phrases: to read althe book, like to read althe book. 
Pd like to read althe book. Then it is the turn of the class to say 
the phrases read a book, read the book. The teacher points to the 
first expression, then to the other on the blackboard, getting the 
Class to say them in chorus in the natural fluent way with liaison 

[Pei] or [PA] for a. Then the class 


and vowel reduction, i.e., nOt l 
is led to say the lengthened phrases. The teacher proceeds right 
enone 

*L. A. Hill. 1964. English Sounds and Spellings. Dictation Pieces. O.U.P. 


London, PP. viii-ix. . 
The Commonwealth Office of Education, Sydney, Australia, 1967. 


Situational English: Parts 1, 2, 3. London, Longmans. 
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through the dictation, which may be of any length, in this way. 
Dictations given for marking, when marked and handed back, 
may also be used in this way. One disadvantage of this method is 
that it is not very contextualised or situationalised. The writer 
would welcome suggestions from readers as to how the problem 
can be coped with in a more contextual or situational way. 

To sum up: the most central structures of English grammar 
involve consonantal endings and unstressed function words. For 
Thais English structure presents great problems, as does the 
aural recognition of the items just mentioned, and, as a conse- 
quence, aural comprehension of even very simple sentences. To 
improve their comprehension and to enable them to get aural 
reinforcement of the structures they learn, it is essential for them 
to receive special training in sound-production not only in the 
matter of consonant clusters but in relation to the problems which 
arise when words combine into phrases. 


The Difficulties of English 
Pronunciation for Speakers of 
Serbo-Croat, and Vice Versa (1) 


VOJISLAV VIDOVIC 


Department of English, University of Belgrade 


THIS PAPER deals with the comparison of some features of 
the sound systems of Serbo-Croat and English. The aim of the 
analysis is to discover the main differences between the two 
systems, in order to predict or correct mistakes made by SC 
speakers of English and vice versa. The result of the analysis 
may serve not only for pedagogical purposes but also for linguistic- 
phonetic analysis. 

The sounds were analysed according to their manner of articu- 
lation, their place of articulation, and their strength. Both 
qualitative and quantitative characteristics were taken into 
account. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the differences between the 
two sound systems would be to choose words which contain the 
same sounds in both languages and ask native speakers not yet 
acquainted with either to pronounce them. 


A native speaker of English would pronounce the sc word 
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sit/sit/—‘full up’, ‘opposite of hungry’, in the same way as he 
would pronounce the English word sit/sit/, and the native speaker 
of SC would pronounce the English word sit as he would pro- 
nounce the SC word sit. 

If we analyse the separate sounds of each word we shall find 
that the SC /s/ is a dental sound, stronger than the English /s/ 
and more hissing, whereas the English /s/ is an alveolar sound, 
weaker than the SC /s/ and less hissing. The SC /i/ is close, 
almost like the cardinal vowel /i/, and it is not made shorter before 
the voiceless sound /t/ which follows, whereas the English /i/ is 
just above half-close and is shorter before the voiceless sound /t/. 
The SC /t/ is a dental sound, made by touching the upper front 
teeth with the tip of the tongue without exercising any pressure, 
and is altogether unaspirated, whereas the English /t/ is an 
alveolar sound, made by pressing the tip of the tongue hard 
against the alveoli, and is aspirated. . y 

Such a test shows clearly that there are great differences in 
pronunciation between the two sound systems. 

The SC vowels are /a/, /e/, /i/, /o/, and /u/. All of them can be 
long and short, but their length does not influence their gein 
Long vowels are always equally long and short vowels ee y 
short: their length does not depend on whether a voice his ‘ 
Voiceless sound follows or on whether they are at the en Ror 
words. The rule concerning the variation in length of cen 
Vowels does not apply to SC vowels. Therefore SC es ot 
English find it hard to prolong or to shorten the English vowe 
where necessary. s 

The SC fon vowels are /a/, /el, and /i/, and the back vor 
are /o/ and /u/. The vowel /a/ is similar to the first genen pihe 
Standard English diphthong lo lt, ana 

alf-cl i/ is almost fully close, a 
/u/ Bet Ee So they differ from the correspondins 
English sounds, with the possible exception of /a/, when compare 


with the above-mentioned diphthong. 


Vowels 
he English vowels we may find equivalent or 
C for the following: i:, i, €, Œ, ai, >, 2:, O, u, 
jə, £9, 22, UƏ. 


_ If we consider t 
Similar sounds in S ; 
Us, A, 9:, a, ei, OU, ai, aU, 1, 


Difficulties: a 

(a) /i:/ and /i/ are confused by SC speakers, /i:/ being used for 
both, but shortened when necessary. The long /i:/ is easier to 
learn, but it also differs from the SC equivalent. The short /i/ is 
More difficult to learn because it is just above half-close. The 
SC /i/, whether long or short, is very nearly close and almost 


4 
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like the cardinal vowel /i/. Both SC /i/ sounds can be initial, 
medial, and final. The long /i:/ is heard, e.g. in: inje /'i:nje/ 
‘frost’, zima /'zi:ma/ ‘winter’, and the short /i/ in kit /kit/ ‘whale’, 
ni /ni/ ‘neither’. For the English long /i:/ in ‘even’ and ‘me’ a SC 
speaker uses the SC long /i/ as in Iva /'i:va/ a name and list 
/lizst/ ‘leaf’. And for the English short /i/ in ‘kit’ and ‘merry’ he 
uses the SC short /i/ as in kit /kit/ ‘whale’ and meri /'meri/ ‘weigh’ 
/imperative, second person singular/. ; 

(b) /e/ and /e/ are confused, /e/ being used for both by the 
majority of SC speakers, and some kind of /æ/ for both by some 
speakers coming from the north-east of Yugoslavia, including 
Belgrade. The SC /e/ is just below half-close, very nearly like 
the cardinal vowel /e/, so it differs from the English equivalent. 
It can be long and short, initial, medial and final. The long /e/ 
is heard in ep /e:p/ ‘epic’ and led /le:d/ ‘ice’, the short /e/ in leto 
/‘leto/ ‘summer’ and ne /ne/ ‘no’. The words ‘ass’ and ‘sat’ are 
pronounced /es/ and /set/ by the majority of SC speakers and then 
these words remind us of the letter ‘s’ and the word ‘set’, whereas 
those who use some kind of /z/ sound in their speech find the /e/ 
sound difficult, and vice versa. 

(c) Both /a:/ and /a/ are replaced by the SC /a/, which is a 
fully open and front vowel. The SC /a/ can be long or short, and 
initial, medial or final. The long /a/, as in am /a:m/ ‘harness’ or 
rad /ra:d/—work’ /noun/. The short /a/ as in ako /'ako/ ‘if? or 
tamo /'tamo/ ‘there’. The English long /a:/ in ‘arm’ or ‘dart? is 
identified with the SC long /a/ in am /a:m/ ‘harness’ and dat 
/da:t/ ‘given’. The English short /A/ in ‘us’ or ‘chuck’ is identified 
with the SC short /a/ in as /as/ ‘ace’ and čak /éak/ ‘even’, vila 
/'vila/. 

(d) /?/, /2:/, and /o/ are confused, the SC /o/ being used for 
all the three. The easiest is the /o/ in ‘November’ /no'vemba/, 
which could almost be identified with the SC /o/, which is just 
below half-close and almost like the cardinal vowel /o/. The 
vowel /2/ is more difficult, being almost fully open, whereas /2:/ 
is a little easier, being just below half-open. Both SC /o/ sounds 
can be initial, medial, and final. The SC long /o/ as in osa /'o:sa/ 
‘wasp’ and rog /ro:g/. The SC short /o/ as in oko /'oko/ ‘eye’ and 
roba |'roba/ ‘goods’. The English short /2/ in ‘October’ and 
‘dock’ is identified with the SC short /o/ in oktobar /‘okto:bar/ 
‘October’ and dok /dok/ ‘while’. The English long /2:/ in ‘ball’ 
and ‘saw’ is identified with the SC long /o/ in bol /bo:1/ ‘pain 
and so /so:/ ‘salt’. f d 

(e) /u/ and /u:/ are confused, some kind of /u:/ being use 
for both, but shortened when necessary. The long /u:/ differs 
from the SC equivalent, but it is easier to learn. The short / u/ 
is more difficult to learn; it is just above half-close, whereas the 


i 
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SC /u/, whether long or short, is almost fully close, more back, 
and almost like the cardinal vowel /u/. Both SC /u/ sounds can 
be initial, medial, or final. The short /u/ as in uvo /'uvo/ ‘ear’ or 
luk /luk/ ‘onion’. The long /u/, as in ud /u:d/ ‘limb’ or ruka 
/'ru:ka/ ‘hand’. The English short /u/ in the word ‘look’ is 
identified with the SC short /u/ in luk /luk/ ‘onion’. The English 
long /u:/ in the words ‘Luke’ and ‘too’ is identified with the SC 
long /u/ in luk /lu:k/ ‘bow’ and tu /tu:/ ‘here’. 

(f) /a:/ and /a/ are confused, the SC vowel /e/ being used for 
both. They are difficult to learn, although not completely unknown 
to SC speakers. /a/ is more difficult when used initially, although 
it appears initially in SC, and less so if medial or final. In SC it 
appears in the following cases: /sə/, /pe/, /t2/, /ke/, ete. [the 
pronunciation of the letters/ in the exclamation fl, which 
expresses disapproval or slight anger, and, in dialect, in words 
like sad /sad, səd/ ‘now’ and tad /tad, təd / ‘then’, and in words rt 
/art/ ‘cape’ and rdja /‘erdja/ ‘rust’, but learners are not aware of 
it. The words ‘about’, ‘breakfast’, and ‘teacher’ are pronounced 
/e'baut/, /"brekfest/ and /'ti:te/. The vowel /a:/ is a difficult sound 
to learn, so the words ‘earn’, ‘learn’ and ‘fir’ are pronounced 
/e:n/, /le:n/ and /fe:/. The sound /a:/ is heard in SC in the inter- 
jection er /a:/ with the same meaning as 1n English, but it does 
not help much to learn the sound. 


Diphthongs 

There are no diphthongs in SC /except in rapid speech/. If 
two vowels happen to be next to each other, without a hiatus in 
between, both are given full prominence, so sc speakers do not 
Pronounce English diphthongs properly at the beginning of 
learning—they stress both elements. In rapid speech SC speakers 
Pronounce two vowels without a hiatus stressing the first element 
Only. i 

(a) The vowels /e/ and /i/ in neimar /‘neima:r/ ‘mason’, 
‘builder’, and neistina /‘neistina/ ‘untruth’ with or without a 
hiatus. In English words the diphthong /ei/ is replaced by lejl, 
so ‘aim’, ‘cake’, and ‘may’ are pronounced /ejm/, /kejk/, and 
/mej/. Ke 

(È) The vowels /o/ and /u/ in words poučan | poutan/ didactic’ 
and pouzdan /‘pouzdan/ ‘reliable’ are pronounced with or without 
a hiatus. The diphthong Jou/ is replaced by the SC vowels /o/ 
and /u/, so ‘own’ and ‘no’ are pronounced /oun/ and /nou/ with 
both elements stressed. 

(c) The vowels /a/ and /i/ in naiskap /'naiskap/ “bottoms up’ 
and naići /'nai¢i/ ‘come across’ are pronounced with or without 
a hiatus, The diphthong /ai/ is replaced by /aj/ so ‘T’, ‘mine’, and 

ie are pronounced /aj/, /majn/, and /laj/. 
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(d) The vowels /a/ and /u/ in pauk /pauk/ ‘spider’ and nauka 
/'nauka/ ‘science’ may be pronounced with or without a hiatus. 
The diphthong /au/ is replaced by the SC vowels /a/ and /u/. 
‘Out’, ‘house’, and ‘now’ are pronounced /aut/, /haus/, and /nau/ 
with both elements stressed. 

(e) The vowels /o/ and /i/ in oiviéiti /'oivigiti/ ‘to edge’ and 
poistovetiti /poisto've:titi/ ‘identify’, with or without a hiatus. 
The diphthong />i/ is replaced by /oj/. The words ‘oil’, ‘foil’, and 
‘boy’ are pronounced /ojl/, /fojl/, and /boj/. 

(f) The vowels /i/ and a rather open /e/ with a /j/ sound in 
between occurs in pije /'pije/ ‘he drinks’, brije ['brije/ ‘he shaves’. 
The diphthong /iə/ is replaced by /ije/. ‘Ear’, ‘beard’ and ‘fear’ 
are pronounced /ije/, /bijed/, and /fije/. 

(g) The double vowel /e/ in neefikasan /‘neefikasan/ ‘inefficient’ 
and neelastiéan /neelastiéan/ ‘inelastic’, with or without a hiatus. 
The diphthong /£ə/ is replaced by the SC double lel. ‘Air’, 
— and ‘care’ tend to be pronounced /ee/, /seed/, and 

eej. 

(4) The vowel /o/ and /e/ in words poenta j'poenta/ ‘point’ 
and poezija ['poezija/ ‘poetry’, with or without a hiatus. The 
words ‘ore’, ‘stored’, and ‘more’ are pronounced /oe/, /stoed/, and 
/moe/—the /e/ being rather open. ? 

(i) The vowels /u/ and /e/ in words duet /duet/ ‘duet’ and 
duel /duel/ ‘duel’, with or without a hiatus. The diphthong lul 
is replaced by the SC /u/ and /e/. The words ‘cured’ and ‘sure’ 
are pronounced /kjued/ and /sue/—the /e/ being rather open. 


(To be concluded) 


Problems in Teaching Concepts of 
Time to Egyptian Students’ 


SOSI SETIAN 


IN AMERICAN CULTURE, notions of temporal exactitude 
and punctuality play a much greater role than they do in Egyptian 


1Although all of the examples in this Paper are drawn from the author’s 
own experience as a teacher of American English to speakers of Colloquial 
Egyptian Arabic in Cairo, it may easily be inferred how the observations an 
suggestions hold true for other dialects of English and Arabic as well, because 
what we have attempted to deal with here is not the mere contrastive analysis 
of linguistic forms, but the more fundamental problem of temporal concepts 
as they inherently differ in dissimilar cultures. 


~; 
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life; and expressions for time in English are generally more precise 
than in Arabic. Edward Hall points out a basic difference between 
the American’s concept of time and that of the Arab by saying 
that the latter j 
‘makes fewer distinctions than we do. His scale has only 
three discernible points to our eight. His set seems to be: 
no time at all; now (or present), which is of varying 
duration; and forever (too long). In the Arab world it is 
almost impossible to get someone to experience the 
difference between waiting a long time and a very long 
time. Arabs simply do not make this temporal distinction.” 


The linguistic manifestation of this basic cultural difference is 
expressed above all in the structuring of verb tenses in the two 
languages, but even an illustration through certain ways of 
talking about time could indicate the distinctions made by 
Americans but not by Egyptians. In English there are two short 
Phrases, in time and on time, both of which are usually translated 
by the utterance fi-lmaga:d in Arabic. The distinction is very real 
in English, but the Arab grasps it with difficulty. For example, 
if a person in America goes to a concert which should start at 
8 p.m., but in fact starts at 8.15 p.m., and if this person arrives 
at 8.15 p.m. himself, he arrives in time for the concert but not 
on time. By means of this illustration it becomes obvious that 
in time refers to a specific time as related to the occurrence of an 
event, whereas on time is more closely related to a specific hour 
and is not so intimately employed in connection with the happen- 
ing itself, For an Egyptian, it seems that as long as the concert 
has not started before he arrives, he has arrived both in time and 
on time. The failure to distinguish this subtle difference will 
result in his using these two expressions interchangeably. 

Another lexical item worth examining is the word already, 
which has no precise equivalent in Arabic. This shows once more 
the Egyptian’s relative vagueness towards any precision of time. 
In teaching this adverb it is necessary to present the learner with 
drills and exercises stressing the occurrence of two events, one 
of which was in progress Or completed at the time the second 
began, For example: 

(a) When he telephoned me I was already getting dressed. 
(b) I had already eaten when he arrived. 


In this sense, the word has an heuristic advantage, because it’ 
Serves to clarify the difference between the various past tenses in 
English. 
_—__ 

Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language, New York: Fawcett World Library, 
1959, p, 137. 
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The semantic load and distribution of the word tomorrow, as 
compared to bukra, is another example which points up this 
tendency towards vagueness. When an Egyptian is asked when he 
will do something and he replies bukra, he does not precisely 
mean ‘the day after today’ but rather ‘some time in the future’. 
This is a convenient way of being indefinite; and to Americans 
it seems that he is really evading the issue, whereas the Egyptian 
really has no such intention at all. To him the future is really 
too remote. ‘Arabs regard anyone who tries to look into the future 
as slightly insane ... To the Arab only God knows the future 
and it is presumptuous even to talk about it.” 

The misunderstanding between the American and the Arab 
on this issue goes both ways: 


The American never questions the fact that time should be planned 
and future events fitted into a schedule. He thinks that people should 
look forward to the future and not dwell too much on the past. His 
future is not very far ahead of him. Results must be obtained in the 
foreseeable future—one or two years or, at the most, five or ten. Promises 
to meet deadlines and appointments are taken very seriously. There are 
real penalties for being late and for not keeping commitments int time? 
From this it can be surmised that the American thinks it is natural to 
quantify time. To fail to do so is unthinkable. 


In teaching English to Arabic-speaking students, particularly 
when the teacher is working in the country of the learners, it is 
strongly advisable to always bear in mind these very basic 
cultural differences in attitudes toward time, not only in order 
to ensure teaching with proper comprehension, but also in order 
to avoid misunderstandings and possible personal friction between 
students and teacher over punctuality, attendance, and the 
completion of assignments! 


epee eames 
10p. cit., p.11. z A der 
2{talics added. In view of our discussion above, one cannot help but won’! 

whether Hall, a native speaker of English, has used this expression ‘correctly - 
30p. cit., p. 134. 
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Vowel No.10/4/—a Teaching 
Problem 


BJORN STALHANE ANDRESEN 


University of Bergen, Norway 


IN THEIR DESCRIPTION of English vowel No. 10, /4/, 
L. Aslaksrud and G. Haarberg (para. 75) say: “This is the 
English vowel that is most often incorrectly pronounced by 
Norwegian learners of English, probably because there has been 
a tradition in Norway to associate it with some sort of o-sound.,’ 
The tendency to mispronounce Jal] is well known to all teachers 
of English in Norway, and is also found in Denmark and in 
Germany. It is a well-known fact that ‘a person fails to estimate 
correctly the quality of a sound of a foreign language or of a 
dialect, and identifies it with a sound of his own mother tongue’ 
(D. Jones, para. 133). But why should E(nglish) /a/ be identified 
with N(orwegian) /o/ and not with the Norwegian phoneme lal, 
to which it is much more similar in articulation? Since the 
beginning of this century Norwegian teachers of English have— 
in their handbooks—pointed out the great similarity between 
E/a/ and N/a/ and have advised their pupils to aim at some kind 
of [a]-sound, warning them against the use of fo]. And still /o/ 
ingers on, hardly in actual classroom teaching any more, but in 


the practical use of the language. , a 
In order to find out something about the root of this tradition, 
the present writer made the following experiment. A native 
English RP-speaker recorded the following words on tape: 
drum, son, glut, nut, dumb, strum, Ux, bluff, bun, trust, stuck, 
muck, sun. The words were spoken without context, but were 
mixed up with other words, like bit, lean, bought, etc., to draw 
the reader’s—and the listener’s—attention away from the vowel 
-words) had been selected 


l^]. The thirteen relevant words (the [a 
in such a way that the marginal consonantal elements of each 


Could serve, roughly, as a framework for the two Norwegian 
Vowels /a/ and /a/, producing two current Norwegian words. 
us, the marginal elements /dr-m/ of the English word drum 
can combine with N/a/ and N/o/, forming N/dram/ dram 
(=drink) and N/drom/ dröm (=dream). In what follows the 
Members of such a Norwegian pair will be referred to as the 
laļ-word and the /g/-word. The recorded material was played 
ack to three groups of listeners: 
— 


*N/o/—front, half-open, rounded. 
/a/—central, open, not rounded. 
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I : 10 Norwegians (8 children aged 7-11 and two adults) with 
little or no knowledge of English. 
II : 17 Norwegian undergraduate students of English. 
II : 10 British students attending a summer course in Nor- 
wegian language and literature. 

The listeners were told they were going to hear a foreigner who 
had learnt a little Norwegian and who was trying to say Nor- 
wegian words. They were asked to decide what words he was 
saying. They were given printed sheets showing the Norwegian 
pair (the /a/-word and the /o/-word) corresponding to each 
of the English words containing /a/, and asked to underline the 
Norwegian word they thought they heard in each case. (Pairs 
corresponding to the ‘irrelevant’ words were also put in). The 
results are presented in the table below. The first column shows 
the words actually said by the English speaker. The second 
column shows the Norwegian pair (with a rough indication of 
meaning) corresponding to each of the English words. The next 
three columns show how many listeners, within each of the three 
groups, identified the word they heard with a Norwegian /a/-word, 
and how many identified it with a Norwegian /o/-word. For 
instance, when drum was spoken, seven listeners in Group I 

identified it with dram, whereas three identified it with dröm. 


ee a 


English word Norwegian GroupI Group II Group MI 
spoken pair 
ee a es 
dram (drink) 7 zd 
drum.. +» drém (dream) 3 10 5 
sann (true) 6 14 5 
SON ais ++» s6nn (son) 4 3 5 
glatt (smooth) 9 15 9 
glut .. .. glétt (peep) 1 2 1 
natt (night) a 9 14 9 
nut .. +. nött (nut).. š 1 3 1 
dam (pond) e 10 13 5 
dumb. . .. döm (judge) .. 0 4 5 
stram (tight) . 3 7 2 
strum. . .. ström (stream) .. 7 10 8 
a ee ek ee a eee 
aks (ear of corn).. 10 15 10 
Ux .. .. Oks (axe) .. oa 0 2 0 
es a, ee 
blaff (gust) a 8 13 8 
bluff... blöff (bluf)  .. 2 4 2 
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bann (swear!) 10 14 10 
bun .. .. bönn (prayer) -- 0 3 0 
trast (thrush) d 6 5 
trust .. .. tröst (comfort) -- 3 11 5 
stakk (stung) >i 10 14 10 
stuck.. .. stökk (fright) -- 0 3 0 
makk (worm) .. 10 14 9 
sann (true) as 7 11 8 
sun .. .. sönn (son) 3 6 2 
Nja e gl 157 95 
(81°5%) (1-0% 31%) 

All items .. 

24 64 35 


Ni/o/ F Pe 


It appears from the table that in the test situation the majority 
of listeners chose the /a/-word (358 out of 481 identifications, 


i.e. 74-4 per cent). The tendency to choose the /a/-word is seen 
(81:5 per cent vs. 


in all three groups but is strongest in Group I (81:5 per 
71 per cent and 73-1 per cent). Apart from that, the identifications 
vary from one item to another. This suggests that the distribution 
of /a/-allophones and their identification depends to some extent 
on the phonetic context. These seem t 
1. Ux, stuck, muck, glut, nut, and bun are 
Norwegian /a/-word by nearly all the 
groups. =. 
2. Strum is identified with the /o/-word by the majority of 
listeners in all three groups: : 
3. The identification of the others varies from one group to 


another. ae IM 

The i ws that the allophones of Ja] used in 
certain pr auditorily identified with an allophone of 
the Norwegian /ø/-phoneme, in spite of the considerable difference 
between E/a/ and N/o/ on the articulatory level. Since, however, 
the rule is for E/a/ to be identified auditorily with N/a], the 
possible identification with N/o/ in a minority of cases is hardly 
sufficient to account for the strength of the Norwegian tradition 


of associating al! allophones of Ja] with /o/. f ; 
The tradition itself seems to have been established in the 


1860s. As a general substitute for E/A/, J. Lökke (paras. 4, 9, 10, 
19, 20) recommends @ sound which is probably a short N/o/, 
and—in some words—a sound nearer to N/o/. C. A. Hals (p. 1) 
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equates E/a/ with N/ø/, without modification, K. Brekke (p. 4), 
A. Western (para. 20), and T. Gleditsch (p. 9), although men- 
tioning /ø/, take /a/ as the starting-point for their descriptions 
of /a/. Modern books on pronunciation, for instance L. Aslaksrud 
and G. Haarberg’s, stress the similarity between E/a/ and N/a/, 
warning against the tradition that E/a/ should be identified 
with N/9/. 5 

There seem to be three possible explanations of the /ø/- 

tradition. They are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

1. It is not unreasonable to assume that the sound heard and 
described by Lékke, Hals, and their contemporaries a 
hundred years ago was not identical with the sound produced 
by my native speaker (see A. C. Gimson, para. 7.13). 
However, as far as we can judge, the E/a/ described by 
H. Sweet and J. Storm in the 1870s was a back vowel, between 
half-close and half-open and not rounded. Thus it had only 
one feature in common with N/9/: the height of the tongue. 
This may have given a certain auditory similarity, but it 
hardly explains the general identification. 

2. The sound described by Norwegian teachers in the 1870s, 
and imitated by Norwegian students, may not have been 
the RP-sound, but may have belonged to some regional 
accent, for instance, a northern variety: back, half-close, 
rounded (see Gimson, loc. cit.). Such a variety may account 
for a description given by C. Bertram in 1753, and for 
Lokke’s recommendation of a sound slightly closer than 
/o/, but hardly for the identification with løl. 

3. In the present writer’s opinion, the use of N/o/ for E/a/ should 
be seen in the light of the great influx of English loan-words 
into Norwegian in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
there being a tendency to keep up—within the group of 
loan-words—a phonemic distinction which exists in En glish. 
AA. Stene (pp. 37-77) gives 63 items containing /a/ in their 
original English form. Out of these loan-words, 37 are 
pronounced with /ø/ in Norwegian, 24 have a spelling- 
pronunciation with /tt/, /u/, or /o/, and two are still felt to 
be clearly foreign and are pronounced with something like 
E/a/. In none of them has N/a/ been substituted for E/A/. 
On the other hand, N/a/ is substituted for E/z/ (and /ar/ 

for RP /a:/) in many loan-words, e.g. raglan, standard, clan, 
farm, if the original /æ/ has not been preserved. This sub- 
stitution is supported by the spelling, the letter -a— normally 
having the sound-value of /a/ in Norwegian, and by general 
etymology, N/a/ being the equivalent of E/æ/ in peed 
words of common Germanic origin. In English, the signil- 
cant opposition /A/ vs. /@/ is considerably loaded, ¢-8: 
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[kat] vs. /keet/. If words containing /A/ in English had been 
given /a/ when they became loan-words in Norwegian, this 
would have implied that words with different phonemes in 
English (/a/ and /z/) had been given the same phoneme in 
Norwegian (/a/). By the substitution of N/o/ for E/a/, the 
significant opposition /A/ vs. [æ] in English was maintained 
as /o/ vs. Ja] when the words became loan-words in Nor- 
wegian. From the loan-words the identification of E/a/ with 
N/o/ may have spread to other English words, when these 
were acquired by Norwegian learners of English as a foreign 
language. If this is true, it may point to a tendency for 
significant oppositions in one language to be kept up when 
words from that language are taken over by speakers of 
another language, even if this goes against the purely 


phonetic facts. F 
Consequently, in the teaching of E/a/ to Norwegian learners 
it is not enough to stress its phonetic similarity to N/a/. It is first 
of all necessary that the teacher should concentrate on the 
teaching of E/z/, and as strongly as possible dissociate this sound 
—phonetically—from N/a/, by pointing out such characteristic 
features of E/z/ as its ‘pharyngal contraction’ and its tendency to 
lengthening. When phonetically dissociated from E/æ/, N/a/ can 


readily be used as a substitute for E/aJ, there being no need to 
draw upon N/o/ to keep up the phonemic distinction. 
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An Experiment in Reading 
Comprehension at the College Level’ 


K. R. NARAYANASWAMY 


National Defence Academy, Poona, India 


THE OVERRIDING NEED for English in the developing 
countries of the world is to have access to the vast and ever- 
growing quantity of written matter. Already universities in India 
are committed to changing over to the regional Indian languages 
as media of instruction, thereby bringing to a logical conclusion 
a process that began at the secondary level in the thirties, namely, 
the regionalisation of the medium of instruction in our schools. 
In fact, the process of change-over at university level has been 
under way for some time now and is expected to be completed 
during the next few years. In the days to come, therefore, relatively 
few will need to speak English or listen to English, but a reading 
knowledge of the language will always be essential, not only for 
all educated persons but for almost anyone who goes beyond the 
middle-school stage of education. The emphasis in language- 
teaching may well have to shift from expression to comprehension 
—reading comprehension, in particular. 

But before we can hope to give reading the prominence that is 
due to it in the developing countries of the world, there will have 
to be a good deal of fresh thinking on somewhat unconventional 
lines. The old-time teacher who swore by the so-called ‘grammar- 
translation’ method has been under sustained attack for some 
years now at the hands of the pedagogic avant-garde. His pre- 
tensions have been exposed and his sacred cows held up to 
ridicule. But sacred cows have apparently a way of persisting on 
the landscape and the enlightened teacher of today, thanks to 
the pervasive influence of linguistics in language-teaching, has his 
share of them. 

Linguists and linguistically-oriented teachers—Charles C. 
Fries? and Harold E. Palmer? among them—have unfortunately 
tended to assume that the easiest and most natural way of 
acquiring a reading knowledge is to learn the spoken language 

first, that the route to reading is through speech. As against these, 


1The dissertation on which this article has been based is to be publishes, 
in a condensed form, as C.I.E. Research Monograph No. 7 by O.U.P. 
ndia). ; 
a 2Linguistics and Reading, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1964, p. 119. A 
3H. E. Palmer and H. V. Redman, This Language-Learning Business, 
Harrap, 1932, pp. 113-120. 
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we have Michael West! arguing with equal conviction that 
reading and speaking are not inseparable—a contention in 
support of which he cites, among other authorities, Palmer 
himself, the Palmer of The Scientific Study and Teaching of 
Languages, where he admits the possibility of a course aiming at 
‘reading knowledge only’ and proposes for those who want ‘to 
read foreign books of literary or scientific value of which no 
translation exists’ a course in which ‘no phonetic instruction 
whatever will be given and all the exercises will be based on the 
passive aspect of the language’. (A case, possibly, of Palmer’s 
pedagogic sense getting the better of his linguistics!) 
One can easily understand the legitimate interest that linguists 
have in the living spoken language. But when they argue, as Fries 
does, that all reading at all stages is a process of transfer from 
auditory signs to their equivalent visual signs and of establishing 
the necessary recognition habits, thereby claiming for speech a 
‘natural’ superiority over written language, one suspects that they 
are trying not merely to have their finger in every pedagogic pie 
but more than their share of the pie too! Perhaps they are reacting, 
understandably, against an age-old tradition of reverence paid to 
written language in our cultures. But today the positions are 
reversed, The old Cinderella is now footing it gaily at the ball 
while her proud sisters, properly chastened, have gone baes 
scrubbing tiles beside the chimney. It is time the fairy godmother 


called again. are antl: 
that while the linguists’ (or the linguisti- 
ae ergot me have been more often 


cally oriented teachers’) assumptions 
proclaimed than demonstrated, Michael West, as early as 1926, 


i i i ith i i k at Dacca, where 

established his contention with impressive wor acca, Wl 

he was able to achieve, after twenty periods of practice 1n silent 

reading, an improvement of 232 per cent in iie rendie emplen 
1 Ii students. Recently, 1n 

of a class of seventeen-year-old Benga 

1968-69, the Central Institute of English, Hyderabad, undertook 

a project for the improvement of reading comprehension at 


dings seem to confirm the validity of 
i ye ae Practice. (I was in charge of this 


West’s Principle of Specifi 
bate Mich wit supervised by Professor D. Y. Morgan.) 


Th iment - 
Three. groups of PUC (pre-university class) students were 
ead a Foreign Language an 
Teaching, Longman, 1941, pp. 5-6. 
2 Bilingualism, Occasional Reports 


d Other Essays on Language 


Learning to R 
No. 13, Govt. of India, 1926. 
otable exception see D. Aber- 


crombie’s Problems and Principles, Longman, 1956, pp. 21-23. 
dLearning to Read a Foreign Language, p. 7. 
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selected for the experiment—the entire PUC of Hindi Arts College, 
Hyderabad, and two groups from St. Francis’ College, Secundera- 
bad, one of arts students and the other of science. The groups 
were put through the whole or a part of the Fry reading course. 
The plan followed was essentially the same as the one suggested 
by Fry in his manual.? There are thirty passages in all in Fry’s 
drill book, varying from 425 to 625 words in length, and these 
were written within the limits of the 2,000 words of the General 
Service List and the simpler English structures. The Fry reading 
course, it may be mentioned, is designed to improve the student’s 
‘average reading speed’—the speed at which he may be required 
to read most of the time. This speed, according to Fry, is 150 words 
per minute for a ‘slow’ reading, 250 for a ‘fair’ reader, and 350 
for a ‘good’ reader—with about 70 per cent comprehension. 

Of the three selected groups, all but one of the first group 
(Hindi Arts PUC) had been taught English for a period of six 
to seven years and had been through Indian-language-medium 
schools, while almost all of the other two groups from St. Francis’ 
had been taught through English at school. The three groups 
may be said to represent, very broadly, the three categories of 
school-leavers now in the country: (a) those with a high degree 
of general proficiency as well as of proficiency in English (St. 
Francis’ Science); (b) those who were average or above average 
in terms of general proficiency and proficiency in English (St. 
Francis’ Arts); and (c) those who ranked pretty low on both 
counts (Hindi Arts). The following table summarises the initial 
and final reading rates (in words per minute) and comprehension 
scores (in percentage) of the three groups, the initial and final 
figures representing the averages of the first three and the last 
three tests: 


Initial Final | Gain in| Gain in | Duration | No. 
Group speed/ speed speed | comp. of of 
comp. | comp. (%) (%) course | tests 
given 
Hindi Arts 138/36 | 149/40 8 11 6 wks. 12 
St. Francis’ 
Arts .. 216/40 283/63 31 58 10 wks. 30 
St. Francis’ to 
Science 265/65 | 308/67 16 3 4 days 


1Reading Faster—A Drill Book, C.U.P., 1963. 
®Teaching Faster Reading—A Manual, C.U.P., 1963. 
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As may be seen from the table above, the Fry reading course 
was found effective with only two of the experimental groups. 
With the other groups, which may be said to represent the large 
majority of school-leavers in the country, the gain both in speed 
and comprehension, as well as the rate of progress, was minimal. 
It was obvious that these students had had very little practice in 
silent reading at school, where they had read a book or two a 
year, which they had been taught to read slowly and for maximum 
comprehension, the books read forming part of a production- 
oriented English course. At the start of the Fry reading tests almost 
all students of the class were given to vocalisation and word- 
pointing. These faults were relatively easy to correct and they 
were corrected in the course of the next few weeks, but there was 
no significant improvement in their reading efficiency. We there- 
fore felt that there was no point in continuing with the rest of 
the Fry tests. The situation apparently called for other measures— 
in short, an intensive course in remedial reading, planned on the 
basis of a clearer understanding of the major hurdles in the way. 


Remedial reading ; 
With a view to identifying some at least of the hurdles in the 
way, we put the class through a vocabulary test and an oe 
reading programme. We picked out every tenth word from the 
General Service List and this was used in a simple sentence, which 
the students were asked to translate into Hindi (the medium of 
instruction at the college), so as to show they had understood 
the meaning of the word underlined in the sentence. In ea 
structing the sentences we took great care to eliminate al 
contextual clues to meaning other than what was supplied by the 
Sentence itself (and thereby minimised guesswork) so that the 
test yielded a reliable measure of the students os 
vocabulary. The vocabulary test showed that the class “knew 
less than a thousand words of the General Service List. The class 
ave r cent. 
aby tam was not the only hurdle, though perhaps 
the major one. The oral reading programme, besides confirming 
the findings of the vocabulary test held earlier, revealed with 
reasonable accuracy, among other shortcomings, poor word- 
recognition skills and an inadequate sense of meaning-bearing 
structures. The test procedure adopted in the oral reading classes 
was simple. The students were asked to read aloud a portion each 
of a simplified reader. An inventory was made of the relevant 
errors on a sheet of paper divided into several columns, and 


1The value of oral reading as a diagnostic procedure has been stressed by 
R. Strang, Diagnostic Teaching of Reading, McGraw-Hill, 1964, p. 62. 
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against each student’s name entries were made in the appropriate 
column as he read. The inventory included only those errors or 
disabilities which interfered with the student’s comprehension. 
Mispronunciation and difficulties with structures not relevant to 
comprehension were ignored. The reading over, the student was 
asked a few searching questions, prepared in advance, on the 
passage read. ; 3 
In the light of our findings we arrived at a methodology of 
teaching reading comprehension which had the threefold aim of 
improving 
(i) the word-recognition skills of the students, 
(ii) their reading vocabulary, 
and (iii) their recognition-knowledge of meaning-bearing 
structures, 
so that they could be given practice in 
(i) reading at average reading speed, 

and (ii) skimming 
and in the following relatively simple elements of comprehension 
skills: 

(i) reading to get the main idea, 
(ii) reading to get important details, 
(iii) reading to answer specific questions, 
(iv) reading for deductions and implications. 
The class was divided into two groups of about thirty each and 
only one of the groups was put through the course in remedial 
reading. 

In training the group to improve word-recognition skills I 
stressed, following Fred J. Schonell,2 the visual pattern of the 
word and its meaning. Schonell apart, there was another important 
reason for stressing the look and meaning of the word as aids to 
recognition. There is no natural speech-environment today, either 
at home or in the college, to help the average PUC student’s 
word-recognition by means of auditory or articulatory clues, and 
he has to lean heavily on the spelling and meaning of the word. 

In planning to improve word-recognition skills and vocabulary, 
we decided against the use of word lists and word-recognition 
drills such as one often finds in books offering a short but sure- 
fire course in rapid reading. A more effective approach, we felt, 
would be to expose the students to words in meaningful contexts, 
drawing their attention to the spellings of the difficult words and 
their meanings at the same time. By meaningful contexts is meant 
not single isolated sentences, but sentences occurring, quite 


a 
1For an inventory of these see M. Macmillan’s ‘Efficiency in Reading, 


E.T.I.C. Occasional Paper No. 6, 1965. psi 
2The Psychology and Teaching of Reading, Oliver and Boyd, 1945, pP- 12-15 


| 
l 
l 
l 
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naturally, in stretches of interesting narrative or description. 
Words thus presented could help the student to discover their 
meanings with the help of a number of vital contextual clues. 
This was an important part of our reading programme—teaching 
the students to guess, and guess accurately, the meanings of 
words, with the help of contextual and structural clues, the first 
time they encountered them. 

Apart from stressing word-recognition skills and vocabulary 
building, the remedial reading course stressed to some extent the 
teaching of structures as well. The ‘structure’ part of the course, 
however, was severely functional and it aimed at giving no more 
than a recognition knowledge, and of only such structures as were 
relevant to comprehension, the underlying assumption being that 
structural difficulties which loom large in the productive use of 
the language do not pose the same problem in reading situations 
and that reading ability can run far ahead of systematic instruc- 
tion and controlled practice. ‘ 

We chose two readers from Longman’s Simplified English 
series—The Kraken Wakes by John Wyndham and The Wooden 
Horse by Eric Williams, both illustrated. The Kraken Wakes tells 
the story of how intelligent creatures coming from outer space 
and living in the deep ocean pose a threat to mankind; The Wooden 
Horse, on the other hand, tells the true story of a daring escape 
by the author and his friends and their struggle to get across 
enemy territory to some friendly country. The books were chosen 
primarily for their readability, the other reason being that both 
have been written to conform to the General Service List. One 
cannot be too particular about the factor of interest in the choice 
of reading materials. Interest determines what one reads, the way 
One reads, and whether one reads at all. Moreover, interest is 
a powerful aid to comprehension—a consideration more relevant 
to our purpose, which was to stress comprehension and tackle 
the problem of speed through comprehension. The claim is often 
made that comprehension increases with speed and that the drop 
in comprehension which sometimes follows a stepping up of the 
Speed is but temporary. This may be true of native speakers of 
the language and, consequently, an adequate initial comprehen- 
sion. In such cases the drop in comprehension could be temporary 
—the result, possibly, of a deliberate unsettling of long-established 
habits of slow reading. However, in our own experience with the 
Fry tests in Hyderabad-Secunderabad we found no significant 
evidence in support of the view that comprehension, always or 
even generally, increases with speed. On the contrary, we have 
Teason to think that speed tends to increase with comprehension 
and that comprehension in turn increases with the interest of the 
material read. For instance, one of the Fry passages (‘Bilharzia:3’) 
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was read with strikingly better comprehension by all the experi- 
mental groups, the speed generally going up with comprehension, 
and the passage in question is perhaps the most readable of all. 

The course began with the reading of The Kraken Wakes and 
this was to be followed by the other reader. In addition, I simplified 
five stories from Jim Corbett’s My India, material which could 
make an immediate impact on Indian boys and girls, and to each 
of these stories I appended a specially prepared glossary. 

By putting the group through the Longman readers, I hoped 
to familiarise them with as many words as possible of the General 
Service List, more than half of which the majority presumably 
did not know. The Corbett stories, however, introduced a number 
of words outside the list and these were repeated as often as 
possible, not merely within the story, where they were presented 
for the first time, but also in the other stories that followed. 

While the glossaries were primarily meant to facilitate ready 
comprehension of the texts—they supplied, wherever convenient, 
Hindi equivalents of the words—they included brief notes on 
word-derivation. On the basis of these notes useful rules were 
developed in the classroom, the words in the text serving as the 
inductive nuclei. 

The group met five days a week, for one class-hour a day. The 
course began with the reading of The Kraken Wakes and the 
Corbett stories. The Corbett stories were used for training in 
reading at average speed, while the Longman reader was used for 
giving practice in both skimming and reading at average reading 
speed. The story was divided into convenient bits, the divisions 
corresponding to the movement of the story, and the group was 
asked to read each bit within a given time. 

Practice in skimming was given by writing up on the black- 
board a couple of fairly simple questions on a set portion, to 
which the group was asked to find the answers, skipping every- 
thing else. The exercise was timed. At the expiry of the time 
allotted the group was questioned and the answers elicited. This 
was followed by a second reading of the same passage or a part 
of it, this time at average reading speed. Again, the reading was 
timed. Before the start of the second reading, the words which 
might offer difficulty were written on the blackboard and their 
meanings supplied, but not before the group was given a chance 
to guess the meaning with the help of the contextual clues. This 

reading was followed by a detailed testing of comprehension 
through a variety of questions—free unaided questions, multiple- 
choice questions, yes-or-no questions, and questions requiring 
completion—which had been thought out and written down = 
advance. (The first and last type of question did call for Fie 
productive use of the language, but no notice was taken 0 
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language mistakes made and no attempt was made to drill the 
group out of them.) The questions were both factual and 
inferential. 

In allotting reading-time, note was taken of the group’s 
achieved average speed as on that date. (The skimming speed was 
fixed at roughly four times the average reading speed.) In the 
beginning the slow readers, not more than five at any time, lagged 
behind the others, but soon enough they caught up, and since 
the comprehension questions covered every part of the portion 
read, they did not suffer badly for failing to complete and could 
start on the next lap of their reading journey on almost equal 
terms with the rest of the group. 

The response was extremely gratifying. The group took to the 
reading texts with obvious enjoyment. The comprehension was 
nearly 100 per cent. The faster readers, those who were able to 
finish before time, were asked to make a note of the actual time 
taken, i.e. their speed. (Right at the start of the reading the group 
was told the exact number of words in the passage set for reading.) 
A record was kept of their day-to-day performance. i 

The portions for skimming were two to three pages long, while 
for reading at average speed these were divided into smaller units. 
The class’s average reading speed (worked out on the basis of the 
last three of the Fry tests) was 149 words per minute. By putting 
the experimental group through portions of the text in a given 
time, I forced their pace, increasing the reading speed by 25 to 30 
words at a time. Unfortunately the premature closure of the 
college, following political agitation in the city, brought the course 
to an abrupt end. At the time, however, the group was reading at 
about 300 words per minute, with total or near-total comprehen- 
Sion, Three-quarters of the reader and four out of the five Corbett 
Stories had been completed. 


Conclusion 

The premature closure of the college was most unfortunate. 

he course could not be completed as planned, nor could a 
Teasonably objective evaluation be made of the terminal results 
Obtained. It must be remembered that the material the experi- 
Mental group was put through in the reading classes was wholly 
1n the form of stories, and the question of how far the reading 
Skills acquired in the process would help the students to tackle 
dry, factual, largely uninteresting material of the kind we find 
In Fry or of the kind they might have to grapple with in their 
degree classes, cannot be answered with any confidence. It was 
Part of our original plan to put the group, at the end of the remedial 
Teading course, through a series of tests I had written on the Fry 
model. There might well have been a drop in reading speed (and 
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possibly in comprehension as well) as the group switched over 
from fictional to factual prose, and the final evaluation tests were 
designed to measure the degree of loss in carry-over and to 
ascertain how soon the loss, if any, could be made up. i 

However, the experiment would seem to show that it is possible 
to improve the school-leaver’s reading through reading alone, 
independently of his proficiency in the other language-skills. 
All school-leavers apparently need to be put through a course in 
reading. The very best among them may respond favourably to 
a short-term course in reading—like Fry’s, for example—but the 
vast majority would have to be put through nothing short of a 
reading-oriented course spread over the entire year of the pre- 
degree class. Even this may not produce results adequate to the 
needs of higher education. There are definite limits to what can 
be done in the PUC class, since the problem here is one of 
correcting fairly long-established habits, creating new habits and 
skills, and developing them all in the course of a year. Work at 
this level is bound to be remedial as much as initial, and this is 
both senseless and wasteful. There is only one rational solution 
and that is to take reading into the schools. Unfortunately it is 
here that our education has failed our students. 

What is done or not done at school has an intimate bearing 
on what needs to be done at the stage of higher education. When, 
for instance, in the thirties, the medium of secondary education 
was regionalised but with no change at the university level, no 
thought was given to teaching English as a language more 
efficiently, with the result that the transition from school to 
college was most painful even for intelligent students. We have 
now started regionalising the medium of instruction at university 
level, while our schools continue to follow an outmoded syllabus, 
their sights trained on unrealisable and largely irrelevant goals. 
A case of irrelevance is the obsession with spoken English in our 
schools, not to mention teacher-training institutes where, until 
recently, the tribe of English teachers were taught to look upon 
RP as a kind of totemistic sign, before which they prostrated 
themselves in their anxious non-native ordinariness. Another is 
the preoccupation at school with the teaching of a core grammar 
and a core vocabulary, the assumption apparently being that 
these are adequate to all purposes of higher education—an 
incidental misconception that the structural approach has given 
rise to in this country. . 

A reading-oriented course at school, on the other hand, is 
more likely to equip the school-leaver with what he is most in 
need of, either for purposes of higher education or for independent 

-study. r 

E nes to me that we need to define afresh the objectives of 
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English learning in countries like India and to re-examine some 
of our currently fashionable assumptions about language- 
teaching. Such a re-examination, if conducted without ideological 
bias, may well force us to revise the order of priorities among 
language skills at various stages of school education and to accept 
a situation where some skills are better taught than others. 
Among the better-taught skills must be reading and, if the CIE 
project proves anything, it is that it can be taught much better 
than speaking or writing, through the use of techniques requiring 
no very great degree of sophistication on the part of the teacher. 
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Contributors are particularly asked to submit in the first place outlines or suggestions 
only an es. 

Manus eeta. E ete cad in double spacing on foolscap-sized paper, leaving 
wide margins at the top and bottom of the page and on either side. Footnotes should 
Not be placed at the end of the typescript but as close as possible to the sentence 
they refer to. Manuscripts not accepted for publication will be returned by air-mail 
Only if international reply coupons of sufficient value are enclosed. ; 

Contributors are asked to give an assurance that the articles they submit are not 
Under consideration by any other journal. 


The sixth annual conference of the 
International Association of Teachers 
of English as a Foreign Language will 
be held in London from 3 to 6 
January 1973. Further Particulars of 
the conference, and of the Association 
itself, which now has some 1,100 
members in various parts of the world 
can be obtained by writing to: 
JATEFL, 16 Alexandra Gardens, 
Hounslow, Middlesex, England, 
TW3 4HU. Please enclose interna- 
tional reply coupons if you wish to 
be informed by airmail, 

Overseas subscribers to E.L.T. can 
obtain the journal atatwenty per cent 
reduction by joining IATEFL. Full 
particulars are given in the Associa- 


N 


Mr. B. Pearce writes from New 
Barnet: Can other readers confirm 
my impression that the use of the 
so-called Saxon genitive has in recent 
years spread far beyond the limited 
sphere so long assigned to it (per- 
sonal beings, expressions of time and 
distance, etc.)? Here are some 
sentences I have heard or read, from 
the tongues or pens of educated 
people, which seem incompatible 
with the rule laid down in most text- 
books: 

‘The room’s windows were all 

tightly shut.’ 

‘The knife’s edge had been blun- 

ted.’ 

‘Smoke was pouring out of the 

car’s exhaust.’ 


Newsboard 


tion’s leaflet. Institutional and branch 
membership are also possible. 

The Association’s fifth conference, 
held in January 1972, is fully reported 
in the February and April issues of 
the Newsletter, sent to all members. 
Those issues contain summaries of 
nearly all the 43 papers given and of 
much of the discussion which took 
Place. About 350 people attended the 
conference, the themes of which were 
‘The Use and Abuse of Teaching 
Aids’ and ‘English for Vocational 
Purposes’. 

Other issues of the Newsletter, 
which members receive five times a 
year, contain news of English- 
teaching activities in many countries 
of the world. 


Readers’ Letters 


‘The lantern’s faint light was not 
good enough to read by.’ 

‘The shop’s entire contents were 
destroyed in the fire.’ 

‘The world’s deposits of oil are not 
inexhaustible.’ 

‘Footballers are worried about 
their game’s future.’ . 

‘The book’s cover bears a portrait 
of the author.’ 

‘Our town’s amenities are not sO 
many that we can afford to lose 
this park.’ 

If this is really a widespread 
tendency, is the influence of news- 
Paper-headline language perhaps 
mainly responsible? 


Question Box 
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1. My grammar book makes a dis- 
tinction between the functions of 
burning in the sentences (a) J smell 
burning, and (b) I smell something 
burning. It calls the first a gerund and 
the second a participle. Are these 
terms really necessary? After all, 
they are both -ing forms of the verb 
to burn. 


ANSWER. True, they are indeed both 
-ing forms, but it is nevertheless 
useful to distinguish between them. 
We are, in fact, dealing with two 
different structures: (a) Hornby’s 
Verb Pattern 1, and (b) Hornby’s 
Verb Pattern 6. In (a) burning belongs 
to the word-class of nouns. Compare 
carefully: 

I smell gas 

I smell autumn 

I smell trouble 

I smell burning. 

In (b) burning belongs to the word- 
Class of adjectives. Compare care- 
fully: 

I smell something good 

I smell something odd 

I smell something suspicious 

I smell something burning. 
We could, of course, call (a) -ing 1, 
and (b) -ing 2; and we could then 
Proceed to define the intensive 
adverb burning in sentence (c) ‘This 
radiator is burning hot’ as -ing 3. 
Compare carefully: 

This radiator is very hot 

This radiator is exceedingly hot 

This radiator is intolerably hot 

This radiator is burning hot. 
Is it really better to talk to your 
pupils about -ing 1, -ing 2, and -ing 3, 
instead of gerund, participle, and 
intensive? That is for you to decide. 
The important thing is to be com- 
pletely consistent in your terminology 
When addressing any one group of 


pupils, to use one and only one set 
of terms, and to make all your 
teaching straightforward and simple. 


[S.P.] 


2. Which of the following sentences 
is correct: (a) J didn’t think about this 
problem until the teacher had dis- 
cussed it with us; or (b) I hadn't 
thought about this problem until the 
teacher discussed it with us? 


ANSWER. Logically (b) is preferable 
to (a) because the state of not think- 
ing preceded the action of discussing. 
‘Up to the time that the teacher 
mentioned this problem (of poverty, 
overpopulation, pollution, social in- 
justice, inequality of opportunity, or 
whatever) I had been living (plu- 
perfect tense) in a state of blissful 
ignorance. I hadn’t given it a thought. 
I hadn’t thought about the problem.” 
This is more elegant and more 
precise than the simple past tense 
‘I didn’t think’, although many 
people would doubtless use the latter 
in free conversation. 

[S.P.] 


3. In an American novel I have just 
come across the expression ‘Lucille 
has got no social sense’. Why not 
gotten? My textbook states that 
gotten is the regular past participle 
of the verb to get in American 
English. 


ANSWER. Your textbook is misleading 
on this point. Gotten is used in the 
United States and Canada only in the 
sense of ‘become’, ‘acquired’, or 
‘received’, as in: 
John has gotten much better 
during the last week. 
Mr. Smith has just gotten twenty 
more head of cattle. 
Alas, we’ve gotten some very 
bad news for you. 
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Otherwise Americans use got like the 
British: 
Have you got (Do you have in 
stock) any bananas? 
You’ve got to (have to, must) 
do this now. 
We've got (hold) no grudge 
against this man. 
And so the American novelist you 
quote in your question was correct 
in writing: Lucille has got (possesses) 
no social sense. 
See Stuart Robertson, The Deve- 
lopment of Modern English, p. 476. 
[S.P.] 


THE YUGOSLAV SERBO- 
CROATIAN-ENGLISH PROJECT. 
Papers and Discussion. Edited by 
R. Filipović, Zagreb 1971, Institute 
of Linguistics, Faculty of Philosophy, 
University of Zagreb, 242 pp. 4 
While it seems that in the still wide- 
spread discussion on the usefulness 
of contrastive linguistic analysis of 
source and target languages to 
second/foreign-language teaching (cf. 
inter alia the recent contributions by 
J. C. Richards and A. Afolayan in 
ELT XXV, 3) the voices of those who 
say contrastive linguistics is un- 
worthy of serious attention are pre- 
dominant (as at the TESOL confer- 
ence of 1970), the idea has been taken 
up with vigour and consistency in a 
number of East European countries, 
This is the subject of a report entitled 
Zagreb Conference on English Con- 
trastive Projects, 7-9 December 1970. 
The report includes information on 
contrastive projects in progress in 
Poland, Hungary, Roumania, and 
Yugoslavia. The conference was also 
attended by a member of the research 


4. I have just come across the follow- 
ing question in a novel: ‘Are you 
going to have us murdered all?’ Is 
this a permissible word order? 


ANSWER, No, not in ordinary circum- 
stances; but maybe the speaker was 
a Frenchman! ‘Are you going to have 
us all murdered ? is the normal order. 
Instead of ‘us all’ one might say ‘all 
of us’, ‘every one of us’, ‘each one of 
us’, or, more emphatically still, ‘each 
and every one of us’. 


[S.P.] 
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team working on the Project on 
Applied Contrastive Linguistics 
(PAKS) at Stuttgart University, some 
of whose studies on German-to- 
English contrastive analysis are 
already well known. Unfortunately 
no Czechoslovak representative was 
able to attend. This is the more 
Tegrettable when we realise that one 
of the inherent principles of Prague 
School linguistics was the systemic 
analytical confrontation of languages. 

All these projects have in common 
the target language, viz. English as a 
foreign language. As they were 
Started at different times (the Hun- 
garian project is still under dis- 
cussion) and none has as yet been 
completed, one cannot yet compare 
results, but only outlooks, methods 
of approach, etc. Each project is 
sponsored by the government of the 
country concerned and by the Center 
for Applied Linguistics (Washing- 
ton D.C.) whose aid ‘to the Eastern 
Europe contrastive study projects’ is 
administered by Dr W. Nemser. The 
only project that is so far ‘fully in 
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operation’ is the Yugoslav one. After 
a preliminary stage (1966-68) of 
securing the organisational base and 
of fund-raising both at home and 
abroad, R. Filipović, Professor of 
English at Zagreb University, and 
most evidently the project’s inde- 
fatigable initiator, launched the 
Preparatory phase, which is to last 
until 1972. A book (two volumes) on 
the contrastive analysis of Serbo- 
Croatian and English will be prepared 
for publication: it will be basically 
a grammar of English for Serbo- 
Croatian learners, containing also 
sample sets of teaching materials 
illustrating the applicability of the 
results to course development and to 
the teaching of all aspects of English 
to students of all age groups and all 
levels of proficiency. 

So far (1971) five volumes of 
Series A: Reports! have been pub- 
lished, containing about 45 papers on 
a variety of problems, predominantly 
in the sphere of syntax and word- 
formation (only two). They cover a 
mere fraction of the topics and sub- 
topics of phonological, morpho- 
logical, syntactic, and lexical struc- 
ture of English which are to be 
treated under 50 different headings. 
The approach so far applied seems 
to be prevailingly traditional, in the 
good European tradition of Poutsma, 
Jespersen, Zandvoort, etc. The con- 
trastive analysis is chiefly based on 
translation, i.e. in the corresponding 
Serbo-Croatian ‘text’ the formal 
Semantic correspondences to the 
English ‘text’ are sought, and iden- 
tities, contrasts, and similarities are 
established by the analyst. This is 
usually followed by some kind of 
recommendation on how to present 
the feature of English to the Serbo- 
Croatian learner. While only a few 


All Project publications are pub- 
lished under the editorship of R. 
Filipović by the Institute of Lingui- 
stics, Faculty of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Zagreb, and the Center for 
Applied Linguistics, Washington, 
D.C. 


Teports seem to have attempted to 
analyse the English and Serbo- 
Croatian material below the surface 
description or to have posed first a 
semantic point (e.g. futurity) and 
traced its realisation in the surface 
structures of both English and Serbo- 
Croatian, by far the majority describe 
the English form and contrast it with 
the Serbo-Croatian form. It is also 
evident that the contrastive analysis 
goes only in one direction, i.e. from 
Serbo-Croatian to English, and means 
therefore a description of English to 
meet the needs of the Serbo-Croatian 
learner, Since much emphasis has so 
far been put on the formal (surface) 
representation of the phenomena, 
without constant attention to their 
roles in the relevant system or sub- 
systems of English on the one side 
and Serbo-Croatian on the other, the 
investigation does not justify the 
claim that it confronts ‘the two 
systems in order to see more clearly 
phenomena that may have escaped 
us in working on one system at a 
time ... to a better and more com- 
plete description of both individual 
languages’. The Prague School 
approach was more effective here. 
The project is a great organisational 
venture. One of its strong points is 
the corpus which forms the basis of 
the findings. Because of various 
limitations, the project designers 
adopted half of the Standard Sample 
of Present-Day Edited American 
English, prepared for the computer 
by W. N. Francis and H. Kučera of 
Brown University (the Brown Cor- 
pus). This was translated into Serbo- 
Croatian by translators selected to 
represent the three major regional 
variants of Serbo-Croatian (western, 
central and eastern). This material 
of twice 500,000 words (half of the 
Brown Corpus with its Serbo- 
Croatian translation) was then pre- 
pared for processing by an IBM 360 
Computer to provide a ‘contrastive 
concordance’. Only the English 
version, however, has been broken 
down into part-of-speech categories 
and grammatical functions and the 
material coded accordingly for the 
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computer. So far the material 
retrieved in this corpus has not been 
exploited. The analysts will draw on 
it, when drafting the final versions of 
their topics, in order to illustrate the 
conclusions already arrived at, Or 
when checking and supplementing 
results taken from literature during 
the first phase of their work (i.e. in the 
preliminary reports, some of which 
have been published). These final 
versions will be printed in Series B: 
Studies of the Project publications. 
So far four volumes of these Studies 
have come out. 

From the onset the ultimate goal 
of the project has been a practical 
one: the results must, in Filipovic’s 
words, be applicable in compiling 
teaching materials and working out 
improved teaching methods. So a 
third series of Project publications 
bears the title C: Pedagogical 
Materials, So far one volume has 
appeared. It contains three contribu- 
tions to error analysis. To these are 
added two papers dealing with 


specific teaching problems (modal 
verbs, relative pronouns). 

The final stage of the Project will 
also include a scheme of tests 
specially designed by a team of 
teachers from various schools and 
levels of teaching English. These 
tests should supply additional 
materials about errors and their 
possible causes (interference, extra- 
linguistic features, etc.). Their find- 
ings will also serve as a basis for 
elaborating course materials and 
methods of presentation. 

With a broadly laid-out Project 
like this, having a highly intrinsic 
organisational structure which pre- 
sents many unforeseen dangers and 
pitfalls, an outsider may feel tempted 
to make critical comments, but these 
would hardly be justifiable in the 
light of the enthusiasm and of the 
assiduous work that underlies this 
admirable collective endeavour of 
the Yugoslav teachers of English— 
to help Serbo-Croatian speakers 
learn English as well as possible. 


Books and Periodicals 


Linguistics: 

THE SOCIAL MEANING OF LANGUAGE. 
J. B. Pride. O.U.P. LALL series. 
1971. £1.40 board covers; 85p paper 
covers. 

THE PRAGUE SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 
AND LANGUAGE TEACHING. Ed. by 
V. Fried. O.U.P. LALL series. 1971. 
£2 board covers; £1.40 paper covers. 
GRAMMAR. Frank Palmer. Penguin 
Books, 1971. 35p. LINGUISTICS. David 
Crystal. Penguin Books. 1971. 40p. 
LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS. J. F. 
Wallwork. Workbook. Heinemann 
Educational. 1972. 

THE YUGOSLAV SERBO-CROATIAN- 
ENGLISH CONTRASTIVE PROJECT. A. 


Noted 


Reports 5. Ed. R. Filipović. Institute 
of Linguistics, Zagreb, and Center 
— Linguistics, Washington, 
LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION IN EASTERN 
AFRICA. Papers from the First Eastern 
Africa Conference on Language and 
Linguistics, 1968. Ed. by T. P. 
Gorman. O.U.P. 1971. £1.40. 
TRAVAUX LINGUISTIQUES DE PRAGUE. 
4. Etudes de la phonologie, typologie, 
et de la linguistique générale. 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
Prague. 1971. 


The English Language: : 
SAVOIR L’ANGLAIS. Maurice Antier. 
Hachette. 1971. 
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for Information on Language Teach- 
ing and the English-Teaching Infor- 
mation Centre of the British Council. 
2nd edition. C.U.P. 1972. £3.20. 
$10.50, 


Courses: 

ORAL ENGLISH FOR SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
CATE. L. A, Banjo and P. A. Connell. 
Allen and Unwin, 1972. 80p. 

THE DOLPHIN ENGLISH COURSE. W. R. 
Lee. Teacher’s Book 3. O.U.P. 1971. 


Readers: 

ENGLISH STUDIES SERIES. 10, Agri- 
culture, N. A. Berkoff. 1971. £1.40. 
11, Geography. G. M. R. Biddulph. 
O.U.P. 1971, £1.20. Tape One 5 inch 
twin-track reel. £5.00. 


Audio-Visual Aids: 

STICK FIGURE DRAWING FOR LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHERS. Francis C. and 
Lois A. Johnson, with G. Dykstra. 
Ginn. and Jacaranda Press. 1971. 
CARTOONS FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH. 
L. A. Hill and D. Mallet. Books 1-4. 
O.U.P. 1972. 


Rhymes: 
JINGLES WITH PATTERNS. K. W. 
Moody. O.U.P. Ibadan. 1970. 


Miscellaneous: 

CULTURAL AND LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS 
IN TRANSLATION. H. C. Trivedi. 
Foreword by V. K. Gokak. New 
Order Book Co., Ahmedabad 6, 
India. (Concerned with translation 
from Gujarati to English). 


(Owing to pressure on space, the rest 
of this section is held over to the 
October issue.) 


The Second Edition of 
The Progressive English — = 


Dictionary Gh 
A.S. HORNBY and E. C. PARNWELL yey 


8838 headwords with 8078 derivatives and idioms, 290 illustrations 
352 pages 


30p 


The Progressive English Dictionary is an inexpensive pocket dictionary 
designed for students studying elementary English courses. It aims to help 
the students improve their reading and writing skills and also provides 
easily accessible information on grammar and style. 


This second edition has resulted in an almost completely new dictionary. 
Every entry has been re-examined, and new words for new developments 
in science and technology and other fields as well as modern 
colloquialisms and common idioms have been added. All the definitions 
are in simple English. There are numerous illustrations, some of them 
grouped to increase their educational value. There is more information on 
irregular conjugations, plural forms, and comparatives and superlatives. 
The stress patterns have been re-examined and are provided for all the 
headwords and sub-headwords. The introduction has been revised and 
there is now a full set of appendices including, a unique feature, a set of 
notes and exercises on how to use a dictionary. 


Two other dictionaries designed specifically for learners of English 
as a foreign language are: 

An English-Reader’s Dictionary Second Edition 
A.S. HORNBY and E. C. PARNWELL 

60p 


For students who have completed an elementary course in English and 
who want to read, write and speak idiomatic English. In this second 
edition there are many new entries and all the original entries have been 
re-appraised. Each of the 1200 headwords is syllabified and a broad 
transcription of the International Phonetic Association introduced. 


The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of 
Current English Second Edition 

A.S. HORNBY, E. V. GATENBY and H. WAKEFIELD 

£1.60 

This dictionary has now become a standard work of reference for learners 


of English as a foreign or second language in all parts of the world. It is - 
also a most useful book for teachers. 


For any further information about these dictionaries please write to: 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OPS (37) ELY HOUSE, 37 DOVER STREET 
LONDON WI1X4AH 


* A fully integrated course at four levels to 
teach English asa foreign language 


* 56 units each self contained and teachinga 
single structural idea 


* Comprises: student's books, workbooks, 
teacher's manuals, language laboratory and 
classroom tapes plus song records and 
reading articles in the magazine 
Modern English 


Send for full colour leaflet and explanatory 
demonstration tape to: Rupert Hart-Davis Educational 
Publications Limited, 3 Upper James Street, London 
W1R4BP. Tel.01-7348080 


THE DOLPHIN 
ENGLISH COURSE 
Third-Year Material 


W. R. LEE 


The Dolphin English Course third-year material has now been published. 

It follows the same form as that for the first two years, with a Teacher’s 
Book, Wall Sheets, and two Pupils’ Books, one for reading and one for 
writing. The books are in the same pattern as those for years one and two. 
New vocabulary items are introduced and by the end of the year the pupils 
will be competent to talk and read about such everyday subjects as 
shopping, school, the home and holidays. 


The Teacher’s Book gives a summary of the first two years work and 
suggestions for revision and remedial work. The new work is detailed in 


the Steps section and advice is given as to what songs, games and visual 
aids should be used, 


The Reading-Book is generously illustrated and there are many interesting 
stories about the adventures of the Brown family. The Writing-Book has 
exercises and compositions based on the stories in the Reading-Book, and 
there is also emphasis on less controlled composition. 


The eight Wall Sheets provide additional aids to stimulate both written and 
oral description. 


For use with the first three years of the course there is a set of four 7-inch 
334 rpm gramophone records, First Songs in English, on which English 
school children sing traditional songs and specially composed songs which 
incorporate various structures which have been learned. 


Teacher’s Book 3 £1.00 
My Third English Reading-Book 35p 
My Third English Writing-Book 35p 
Wall Sheets 15-20 £3.00 
First Songs in English £2.00 


For a full prospectus and specimen material, please write to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OPS (16) ELY HOUSE, 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON WIX 4AH 


Stick Figure Drawing for Language 
Teachers 
Francis and Lois Johnson 


Language teachers are not always brilliant artists and some 
find drawing illustrations on a blackboard a positive embar- 
rassment. The Johnson husband and wife team have produced 
a very practical guide which shows how stick figure illustrations 
can be built and used. There are also helpful suggestions on 
how the drawings can be used as aids in various language 
situations, 


Organised English 
General editor K. W. Moody 


This is a well-illustrated and clearly laid-out five-year secondary 
course for students up to ‘O” level learning English as a second 
language. The first two years have been published and the 
third year will be published this autumn. Each year has a 
teacher’s book and a student’s book which is broken down into 
teaching units. Each unit can be used for one teaching period. 


Teacher’s books 1 and 2 85p Students’ books 1 and 2 6op 


English Transformational Grammar 
Roderick A. Jacobs and Peter S, Rosenbaum 


By discussing the deep structures which must be assumed in the 
study of English grammar, the rules which generate these deep 
structures, and many of the transformations which associate the 
proper surface structures with these deep structures, students 
will become acquainted with the underlying principles of the 
‘new grammar’, 


£1.75 


Grammatical Structure and Its Teaching 
Lawrence Boadi, D. W. Grieve and Bridget Nwankwo 


There is now an ELBS edition of this teacher’s outline to the 
modern approach to grammatical structure. 


Limp £1.50 Cased £2.50 
ELBS 75p (limited market) 


Ginn & Company 
18 Bedford Row 
London WCIR 4EJ 
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Teachers Courses 
1. FOR FOREIGN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Annually in July and August — 4-week courses 
pronunciation and contemporary literature, and discussion of = 
RRM 


The courses include advanced studies of English structure, 
teaching methods. 


2. FOR BRITISH TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Teachers’ Training Courses (evenings) October—May 


The course is intended primarily to prepare candidates for the 
R.S.A. “Certificate i in the teaching of English as a Second or 
Foreign Language”, but can be attended by others interested 
in the subject and with or without previous experience of it. 


Particulars from the General Secretary 


$7 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, SWI TEL: OI-834 4155 


cok peia in in English 
John and Brita Haycraft 


20 lively conversations between a young 


Englishman and a European girl, about 
aspects of life in modern Britain. 


illustrated paperback 90p 
accompanying 5" tape £10 


Montague House Russell Square 
London WC1B 5BX 


L. G. Alexander's 


The Carters 
of Greenwood 


Now available on Super 8mm film with p 
magnetic sound track — and i in colour. 
A series of animated cartoon films providing 
language practice material for children and 
adults who have been learning English for about 
two years. 

Full details on pages 47-49 of the Longman 
Ways to English catalogue, available free from 
Longman Group Ltd, Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex. 
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